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Mass production of trainers and gliders from plastic 
plywoods has created a vital war need for Bahnson 
Air-Conditioning equipment. . . To supply this new 
demand much of our production must be diverted to 
the aircraft industry. However, we urge the textile 
industry to continue making full use of our facilities 
for maintenance of existing equipment or for instal- 
lations of new systems wherever priorities permit. 
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New Plastic Trainer 
to Save Vital Materials 


The recently completed FAIRCHILD Aircraft 
AT-13 twin-motored crew trainer, shown 
here in flight, is butlt almost entirely of plas- 
tics to save vital war materials for use in 
combat planes. It was designed to meet the 
necessity of training bomber crews to work as 
a team, and enables them to take flights sim- 
ulating conditions of long range bombing at. 
tacks, including bombing with practice bombs. 


GOPYBIGHT DEPOS! 


THE BAHNSON CO.., 


Winston-Salem. /1.C. 


BAHNSON RESEARCH CONTINUES — FOR THE ULTIMATE BENEFIT OF THE TEXTILE 
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THEY PREFER TEXACO 


® More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


*® More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 
*® More stationary Diesel horse- 
power in the U. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 
®& More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U. S. is 
lubricated with Texaco than with all 
other brands combined. 

® More locomotives and cars in the 
U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 








@i% Tune in FRED ALLEN 
ea every Sunday night—CBS 


Hicuer SPEEDS, heavier 
packages, the added stress of 3- 
shift war production ... yet you 
can still have effective damping 
of spindle vibration, and spin 
smoother, stronger yarn, by using 
Texaco Spindura Oils. 

Spindura Oils actually cushion 
spindles, damping vibration, re- 
ducing ends down, assuring uni- 
form tension and twist. They re- 
sist “fogging,” thereby prevent 
stock spoilage. 


The outstanding performance 


— 


that has made Texaco preferred 
in the fields listed in the panel 
has made it preferred by prom- 
inent mills in every textile area. 

These Texaco users enjoy 
many benefits that can also be 
yours. A Texaco Lubrication En- 
gineer will gladly cooperate... 
just phone the nearest of more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing 
points in the 48 States, or write 
to: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 
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Battle for 
Good Weaving 


The call for Quality Draper Bobbins has 
reached Unprecedented Heights 


It has pushed our Bobbin Plant to the Greatest 
Volume of Bobbin Output in our history 


This has called for Supreme Effort on our part 
to locate Sources of Supply and Acquire Stocks 
of Quality Woods needed to maintain the High 
Standard of Draper Bobbins 


lt would be well for you to Give Special Attention to preserving the 
Life of your Bobbins + Often carelessly handled in the past — they 
are now a Precious Means of Maintaining Quality in the Fabrics you 
must make for our Armed Forces 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Atlanta Georgia Spartanburg S C 
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PATENT 


S this Simp le Test shows 


ONCAVE SIDE 


Cuts Belt Costs/ 


What Happens If you care about belt costs, pick up any V-belt you have handy and make 
When a this simple test:— 
V-Belt Bends 





























Bend the V-belt while you grip its sides and you will feel how the belt changes 
shape. The top, under tension, narrows. The bottom widens. The sides of the belt 
bulge out. Clearly, if its sides were straight to begin with, the bent belt is forced 
into a shape that does not fit the sheave groove—as shown in figure 1, on the left. 





Now, bend a V-belt built with the patented Concave side. You get the same 
shape change, but now the new shape exactly fits the sheave groove—as shown in 
figure 2. There is no side-bulge. Results? (1) Uniform side-wall wear—longer 
life! (2) The belt gets a full side-width grip on the pulley—carries heavier loads 


without slippage. This cuts belt costs and saves power. 





Only belts built by Gates are built with the Concave side, which is a Gates 
patent. 





THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES ’:.c: DRIVES 


Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Tex. New York City Birmingham, Ala. geles, Cal. 
549 West Washington 2213 Griffin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 405 Liberty National Life Bldg 2240 pe a di Blvd. 
Charlotte, N. Carolina Greenville, S. Carolina Atlanta, Georgia 





507 Builders’ Bldg. 201 Woodside Bldg. Annex 738 C. & S, Natl. Bk. Blda. 
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CAUSTIC SODA 


Uniformly High Quality 
Prompt Delivery 


LIQUID - FLAKE: SOLID 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


405 LEXINGTON AVENUE e NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Chicago ¢ Greenville, S.C. ¢ Newark, Calif. 
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ARALAC, the recently developed protein fiber 
made from casein, is now being eyed with new 
interest by the textile industry. 


Already ARALAC is being employed widely and 
satisfactorily in mixtures with wool, cotton, rayon, 
acetate, nylon, fur, in the manufacture of materials 
for coatings, suitings, dresses, neckties, scarfs, 
socks, interlinings, blankets, hats. And many other 
uses are in sight. 


For some years now, CALCO technicians have 
been studying the application of dyestuff to this 
protein fiber, have been working to devise methods 
that bring about best results in dyeing and finishing 
operations. 


Based on this extensive research, CALCO has 
prepared for your guidance and help a compre- 
hensive and authoritative booklet, “‘The Processing 
of ARALAC And Other Protein Fibers.’’ This 
valuable addition to your up-to-the-minute textile 
library will be sent you with our compliments, 
upon request. 
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“THEY” TOLD US NOT TO SELL 
SO MUCH TEXTILE MACHINERY 


(enfidentially, we would rather help te win the wat, anyway 


It would be fine if we could tell you how our great factory 
buildings have been converted to the war program, and the inter- 
esting things that we are doing here. 
















Some day we hope to spin the yarn. 


Meanwhile, our research and experimental departments are 
busy. When peace comes, better Whitin textile machinery will 
be available than ever before. 


P.S. We expect to continue to furnish repair parts needed to maintain Whitin 


machinery at top notch efficiency. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 





Whitinsville, Massachusetts, U.S. A. | 
Charlotte, N. C. IN itelitic Ma CleF 
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blazers | 


Tuovcn their outward aspect may 
change with time, the primary function 
of trail blazerssremains the same, — to 
prepare the way for others to follow. 


Ahcopel water repellent is now being 
used extensively for military fabrics for 
uniforms, tents, camouflage, webbing, 
sleeping bags, parachute cord, etc., but it 
is NOT a “war baby”. Not only was it 
born long before this war; it was actually 
a “trail blazer” among American water 
repellents, being one of the first products 
of its type developed in this country. It 
passed inspection by John Q. Public long 
before it met the critical approval of 
Uncle Sam. 








Ahcopel is an emulsion (mildew proof, 
if desired) for single bath application in 
a quetch, padder, jig or beck. The for- 
mula is NOT standardized to please us, 

but is varied to suit YOUR particular 
requirements. 





Tell us your water repellent problem 
and let us send you a sample. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 
Established 1815 © Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
New York * Boston ¢ Philadelphia * Charlotte 


ye 


A WATER REPEELENT FOR 
MILITARY OR CIVILIAN FABRICS 
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Research Leather Belting on “Production Drive” 
Outlasts V-Belts 2 to I 4 


“The life of a first quality leather belt on a pivoted motor drive is 9... v 
* ordinarily two or more times as great as the life of a rubber V-belt 

on a corresponding drive.” Fifty Reports on Mechanical Power 

Transmission from Motor Drive to Industry... by Robert Drake. 






Research Leather Belting—with its low stretch and high frictional 
* surface—runs with less tension. Extra pliability lessens wear from 
flexing over small pulleys. 


Research Leather Belting on Pivoted 
Longest belt life with Research—maximum power delivery at all loads. Motor Base Drive (Production Drive) 


RATON & KNIGHT CO. Worcester, Massachusetts 





D> Graton & Knight also manufactures The Orange Line of textile s made from G& K’s own 
American-tanned” Hairy Leather. Distributors listed on G& K page in THOMAS’ REGISTER 
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MAINTENANCE 
is today’s problem at the 


front and at home. For full 

maintenance of productive ~~ > | it 
machine hours and avoidance i ae i a. = AWA 
of replacement shutdowns in “a. 
TEXTILE MILLS use... 


we. By 





... SINCLAIR LILY 
WHITE OILS. These 


oils reduce power loss and 
promote cool operation at 
highest spindle speeds. The 
Sinclair line includes K nitting 
Machine Oils. 








Write for ‘* The Service Factor’'—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 


LLL OO OM I i. i. en lie ea cll. 6 el. «net. «a 
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SINCCAIRWEXTILE CUBRICANTSN 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE NEAREST SINCLAIR OFFICE 
SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (lInc.) 


2540 West Cermak Roan 10 West 51st. Street RIALTO BLDG. x 573 West PEeacuTree STREET ; Fair BUILDING 
CHICAGO : New Yor City Kansas City ATLANTA Fr. Wort 
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FOR THE MOST MODERN AND 
EFFICIENT PRODUCTION LINE 
FROM OPENING THROUGH SPINNING *" 





ET, utilize floor space so as to 


achieve the ideal in continuity of 
production; to coordinate all suc- 
cessive steps in processing; to re- 
duce waste, spoilage and useless 
transportation of stock: and to at- 
tain the greatest economy in main- 


tenance and operating costs. 

















To SACO-LOWELL-IZE* when equipment 
is once more readily available, will require a 
preparatory program based on data obtained 
from studies which should be completed at 
this time. 

This preliminary fact-finding study will not 
interfere with production ... and can be a 
joint project carried on with your own staff in 
cooperation with Saco-Lowell engineers. 

Mills interested in SACO-LOWELL-IZING their 
plant to meet conditions in the postwar era are 
urged to begin their planning at once. Do not 
wait for “V” day. 


60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Massachusetts 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S.C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Fitting the dozens of cores for Magnesium 
airplane castings in molds like this one calls for 
exacting workmanship. We like to feel that the 
accuracy employed in American Magnesium 
Corporation foundries, the skill and dexterity 
of our workers, aid the gunner’s aim when 
these planes get into action. 

Mazlo workers are continuing their all-out 
effort to produce the tremendous quantities of 
Magnesium Alloy products needed for the war 
effort. As you know, airplanes and other com- 
bat equipment are taking every pound of these 


Here’s a Magnesium worker — 
knocking down a couple of Japs. 





lightest of lightweight metal products we can 
produce. But tomorrow, when this war is won, 
there’s going to be plenty of Magnesium for 
every peacetime use. 

In thinking of the future, are your designers 
aware of what the high strength-weight ratio 
of Magnesium can do for your products? Mazlo 
engineers are available to assist you on tomor- 
rows problems as well as today’s. Sales Agent 
for Mazlo Magnesium Products: Aluminum 
Company of America, 1704 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN MAGNESIUM CORPORATION 





SUBSIDIARY Oo F ALUMINUM 





COMPAN Y Oo F AMERICA 


MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WIN 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


IS NO. 


35 OF A SERIES ON 





SETTING THE BUNCH BUILDER 
(No. 90 Winder) 


The percentage of waste yarn remain- 
ing on a loom bobbin can be held to a 
minimum by carefully controlling the 
yardage in the Bunch through accurate 
setting of the Bunch Builder. 


Bunch Builders on all spindles can be 
set alike by means of a ratchet. Each 
stroke of the Traverse Bar moves the 
ratchet wheel one notch and at the end 
of a predetermined number of strokes, 
the Bunch Builder Guide (A) is released, 
permitting the Thread Guide to traverse 
the yarn the full stroke. Each bobbin 
thus contains a Bunch that has the 
proper yardage for the width of the cloth. 


Positioning the Bunch on the bobbin 
is accomplished through selection and 
adjustment of the Bunch Builder Guide. 
However, in the case of the fixed-position 
type (top of each column in Fig. 2), the 
location of the Bunch can be changed 
only by altering the position of the 
bobbin on the spindle. 


Some mills prefer to leave the Bunch 
exposed, others to have it covered by the 
full traverse of yarn. When the Bunch is 
to be exposed, a collar on the Traverse 
Bar will prevent the Thread Guide from 
returning all the way to the bobbin butt. 
It may also be necessary to change the 
setting of the Cop Former. 

When the Bunch is to be covered, it 
can not be located close to the bobbin 
butt. The yarn traverse at the start is 
shortened because the Porcelain Thread 
Guide is raised by the Thread Guide 
Holder Rest (B) to prevent it from strik- 
ing the Bunch Builder Guide or the 
metal rings on the bobbin. The Traverse 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


BOSTON 





Wheel must not strike the bobbin butt so 
the winding point at the back is fixed. 


¥ 


TYPES OF BUNCH BUILDER 
GUIDES 


90-1449-30. A fixed position guide. 
The yarn is under control on one side 
only, so there is a slight tendency for the 
yarn to oscillate and build a wide bunch. 
For yarns wound with ) 


heavy tension, an extra (cs 


spring may be added to 
help release the Guide and 
prevent the yarn from 
catching on the hooked 
end. 


90-1449-1. A fixed po- 
sition guide. The yarn is 
under control on both the 
forward and return strokes 
of the Thread Guide. This 
very special Guide is used 
for bobbins with a groove 
in the base where the 
Bunch must be laid. 


90-1449-63. A_ special 
‘‘automatic-threading”’ 
type used with yarn sup- 
ply located above the 
spindle. This Guide is up 
high and away from the 
bobbin; after the Bunch 
has been built, the yarn 
will automatically pass 
into the Porcelain Thread 
Guide upon its release 
from the Bunch Buildei 
Guide. 

90—-1449-41. A flat guide 
with straight adjusting 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 
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slot. This has been replaced in general use 
by 90-1449-41-4. 


90--1449-41-4. This is the same as 
90-1449-41 except that the tip end is 
bent down slightly to avoid striking the 
Porcelain Thread Guide. Length of the 
tail is 1.40’, so it cannot be used when 
spindle is running in reverse direction. 

90-1449--41--5. This is the same shape 
as 90-1449-41-4 except that it is bent to 
bring the delivery point of yarn closer to 
the bobbin. It is used for paper cops or 
small diameter bobbins. Length of the 
tail is also 1.40’, which limits the use to 
winding in the regular direction. 


90-1449--108. The curved slot permits 
changing the angle of yarn delivery in 
relation to the bobbin, thus making it 
possible to vary the width of the Bunch. 
Length of tail is 1.65’, so this Guide 
can be used for regular or reverse wind. 


90-1449-109. This is the same as 
90-1449-108 except for a bend which 
brings the delivery point closer to the 
winding spindle for use with paper cops 
and small-diameter bobbins. 
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Fig. 2 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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Why we have a Paternal Interest’ in all 


PIGMENT-DYEING 









PIGMENT-PRINTING 


We have a paternal interest in pigment-dyeing and pigment-printing. After all, we cannot help feeling the 


responsibility of the technical pioneer in this fast growing field. For seven years our Research Laboratories have 


been examining the fundamental factors involved in binding pigments successfully to fabric fibres. For over 


four years we have offered Aridye pigmented emulsions commercially and have continually improved our tech- 


nique and practice. In spite of the general recognition of the inevitable part pigments will play in the industry, 


there are many who do not yet understand the advantages and limitations of pigment-printing and pigment- 


dyeing. For such we raise and answer the following questions: 


How Firmly Can Pigments Be 
Bonded to Cloth Fabrics? 


By careful selection of the proper 
pigment, the correct form of the 
pigment particle, efficient disper- 
sion in the binder, the use of bind- 
ers of adequate tenacity and espe- 
cially with the recommended cur- 
ing, Aridye Textile Colors can be 
bound so firmly as to pass the most 
severe scrub tests. 


What Are the Objections to 
Pigment-Printing or Dyeing? 


The one most frequently men- 
tioned is dry crocking. Objection- 
able crocking, however, is not in- 
herent in the process but, if proper 
colors have been used, it is either 
the result of improper application 
or of inadequate curing. Of course, 
pigments are not recommended for 
deep shades that can only be 
achieved by using more pigment 
than can be properly bound by the 
binder. It is well to remember, 
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however, that any pigment color 


that may rub off is inert—not a 
soluble dyestuff that will stain ad- 


jacent fabrics. 


Is Pigment-Dyeing Being Used 


in War Fabrics Production? 


Yes. Here are a few instances: Pig- 
ment-dyeing with Aridye Textile 
Coloring Materials is being used on 
O.D. Herringbone Twill. Over 25 
million yards of camouflage cloth 
have been pigment-dyed by this 
patented Aridye method. 25 mil- 


lion yards of mosquito netting have 
also been dyed with fast-to-light 
O.D. pigments, and Aridye colors 
have been widely used on Sandbag 
cloth. 


Does Pigment-Dyeing Meet 
Established Standards? 


The high standards for fastness es- 
tablished by the textile industry are 
met and in many cases exceeded by 
pigment-dyeing with Aridye colors. 


Do Textiles Dyed with Aridye 
Colors Meet Other Tests? 


Yes. Besides wash-fastness and 
light-fastness (one line of colors 
withstands 300 hours in the Fade- 
ometer) work fabrics dyed with 
Aridye colors have passed compara- 
tive tests covering Mildew Effec- 
tiveness, Resistance to Abrasion, 
Chlorine Retention, Air Porosity 
and Presence of Primary Irritating 
Substance. Copies of these reports 


are available. 
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What Is the Essential Character 
of Aridye Textile Colors? 


Aridye colors for pigment-dyeing 
or pigment-printing are emulsions. 
Properly prepared pigments are 
dispersed in a solution of selected 
synthetic resins into which water is 
emulsified. Since these emulsions 
remain stable while being padded, 
there is no exhaustion of the bath. 
All components are taken up by 
the fabric in the same proportions. 


What Is the Difference Between 
Pigment-Dyeing and 


Conventional Methods? 


The former uses pigments, the lat- 
ter soluble dyestuffs and yet gen- 
erally speaking, in one sense, most 
methods of coloring textiles em- 
ploy pigments. Some develop the 
pigments on the cloth during the 
“dyeing” processing.Others disperse 
the pigments in binders and then 
apply them. The question is which 
method gives the fastest possible re- 
sults or is most efficient for a par- 
ticular purpose or is the least ex- 
pensive. 


Are These Pigment-Dyeing 
Materials Available? 


Aridye Textile Coloring Materials 
for pigment-dyeing or pigment- 


printing are available now in a wide 


range of popular colors for essen- 
tial civilian fabrics and to meet ap- 
proved specifications for war fabrics. 


Can Aridye Colors Be Used on 
Existing Equipment? 


In most cases, yes. Some rearrange- 
ment of equipment or even addi- 
tional equipment may be necessary 
to get the best results. This can be 
determined by a proper survey of 
plant facilities. 


Are All of the "Bugs’’ Out 


of the Process? 


No, although Aridye Textile Colors 
for pigment-printing have been in 
successful use for many years and 
for pigment-dyeing for the past 
year. The materials and methods of 
application are being continually 
improved. Aridye Corporation has 
recently been allowed patents on 
many of these improvements in the 
art of textile finishing. As pioneers 
in this development of pigment- 
printing and pigment-dyeing we 
recognize the responsibility for im- 
proving both the materials and 
methods of application by contin- 
uing research. 


Does Pigment-Dyeing 
Cost More? 


Yard for yard, pigment-dyeing with 


Aridye Textile Colors costssno more 
than other quality methods of dye- 
ing. In many instances savings are 
effected. 


Can Any Finisher Obtain 


a License? 


No restrictions are being imposed 
to limit the process to a few plants. 
Most of the leading plants are li- 
censed to apply Aridye Textile Col- 
ors and more licenses are being add- 
ed to the list each week. 


IMPORTANT : Satisfactory pig- 
ment-dyeing results can only be ex- 
pected if the finisher follows the 
approved methods based on tech- 
nical knowledge and production 
experience. Maximum fastness, for 
example, can only be obtained by 
adhering to the following: 


The selection of technically 
correct pigment colors. 
Proper application of the col- 


or to the cloth. 


Adequate curing to effect the 
bond between the pigments 
and fibres. 


We will be glad to discuss with a 
finisher any specific problem of ap- 
plying pigments for printing or 


for dyeing. 


ARIDYE CORPORATION; A Subsidiary of Interchemical Corporation, FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 


Aridye 


TEXTILE COLORING MATERIALS 


ROCK HILL, SOUTH CAROLINA e FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY ¢ PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
13 
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ALLOW YOUR 


LOOM HARNESS EQUIPMENT 


TO AELP WIN THE 


WAR= PRODUCTION 


Every part of every item making up a 
Steel Heddle Mfs. Co. 


Loom Harness assembly has been de- 
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to withstand the high speeds of today’s operation-- 
to run uninterruptedly---- 

to operate with the minimum of attention---- 

to eliminate friction and wear. 


Every angle or curve---every part has 
been designed with a definite scientific 





reason and as a result, 





Production is Increased and Defects 
Eliminated. 


Our large Field Staff of Engineers 


are qualified to work with you 
in solving any problems or bet- 
tering your present conditions, be- 
cause they know. 


oes) | = 3 Se | 19) 9) =| Co OP 


Manufacturers of Superior 


BRANCH OFFICES FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS— FIELD ENGINEERS 


ALL OVER TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES—LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES 1N 


T 
THE WORLD 2100 W. Allegheny Avenue Phitadeiphia, Pa. EVERY OfsTRIC 
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Water-Proofing Agents for Government Work 


. ANDO CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
61-63 VAN DAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. >) 


BOSTON, MASS. ¢ CHARLOTTE, N. C. e PATERSON, N. J. e PHILADELPHIA, PA. ¢e PROVIDENCE, R. I. e CHICAGO, ILL. e LOS ANGELES, CALIF, SANDOZ 


> 
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GULF OIL 
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eo GULF lubrication is the basis 


CORPORATION 


of our effective preventive 





maintenance program” 


SAYS THIS MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


“Gulf quality oils and greases help us 
avoid excessive equipment wear and 
delays from mechanical troubles” 


“Our effective preventive maintenance program, which 
keeps the card room and other mill departments 
running smoothly 168 hours a week, is based on 
proper lubrication with Gulf oils and greases,” says 
this mill Superintendent. “By using these quality 

lubricants we get efficient performance from our 
Pe”. €quipment and avoid loss of production time 
[ due to mechanical troubles.” 

The production value of Gulf quality lubri- 
cants shows up today—when every unit of 
equipment must be pushed to the limit to 

meet wartime demands for textiles and other 
vital materials. For severe service proves the 
¢ remarkable stability and stamina of these lubri- 
> cants—they stand up and provide better protec- 
tion against excessive wear, which often leads to shut- 
downs and production delays. Result: more output 

from Gulf lubricated equipment. 

Make sure your equipment is getting the kind of 
lubrication that insures maximum production and 
minimum “down time” for repairs. Write or ’phone 
your nearest Gulf office today and ask a Gulf engi- 


neer to call. 


LUBRICATION 


GULF REFINING COMPANY PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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+ tnd Por a quarter-century 
“| =the women of the 
nation have enjoyed 
the many benefits of 
Franklin Process Yarn 
Dyeing. Now they 
forego these benefits, 
so that our armed 
forces may be quickly 
and economically 
clothed and equipped. 


Are YOU speeding production and promot- 
ing conservation by utilizing Franklin 
Process? In terms of victory requirements, 
the benefits are as follows: 

1. Our four dye houses assure local, neigh- 
borly yarn dyeing service for four major 
textile centers. 

2. Our large capacity and experience pro- 
mote prompt deliveries to manufacturers 
of military fabrics. 

Our method of dyeing aids in accurate 


matching and quick corrections of shades. 
It saves critical materials by using a min- 
imum amount of dyestuffs and chemicals. 


LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


* Providence, Philadelphia, Greenville, 
Chattanooga; New York Rep., 40 Worth 
Street; Chicago Rep., 100 W. Monroe Street. 


Let us help YOU to hasten VICTORY. 






































In these days of “‘conversion”’, 
no one knows what the future 
holds as to manufacturing re- 
quirements. Therefore it is 
well to be prepared for tomor- 
row with a FLEXIBLE wind- 
er—the Foster MODEL 102. 


This machine can be readily 
and inexpensively equipped to 
wind any one of the follow- 
ing: 


CONES, either for knitting 
or warping, 3°30 and steeper 
tapers. Their uniform density 
assures uniform delivery. No 
chafed yarn because of the 
micarta ball bearing shell at 
the small end of the cone. No 
ribbon wind. 


DYEING PACKAGES, on %%” 
or larger diameter tubes. Uni- 








form density and 
wind promote uniform dyeing, 


winding packages at constant 
speed with uniform tension. 

PACKAGES TRAVERSE 
in standard 
14” traverse. 


place of spools. May be wound 
up to 9° diameter and 7” trav- 
erse, holding up to 5 Ibs. of 
yarn. Reduce twister operat- 
ing costs, improve quality by 


The Foster Model] 102 is also 
flexible in that it can be made 
to produce 9 different angles 
of wind from 9° to 18° simply 
changing 4 small 
and thus producing the best 
package for any count or type 








Ask for Circular A 91 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Southern Office, Johnston Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Westinghouse Small Motor Division is hard at work on a giant two-point program. 
—as our number one job, we —we are continuing to make 
[st a a 
are building motors and a limited number of the finest 
generators for fighting ships, tanks loom motors Westinghouse has ever 
and airplanes. built for the textile industry. 





Westinghouse is keenly aware that both of these 
jobs are essential. The need for fighting tools is 
urgent. In addition, we have a self-imposed ob- 
ligation to do everything possible to continue to 
serve industry well. 

Your Westinghouse representative will be glad 
to consult with you relative to your motor prob- 
lems, and to supply you with such motors as our 
all-out war program permits. Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. J-03162 


Westi nghouse loom Motors 


i NC, 


4 
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How to dress MORE 
righting Men 
with LESS chemicals 


Iw its all-out drive to clothe and equip our fighting 
men, the textile industry has broken nearly every 
production record on the books . . . yet the calls for 
more top quality materials like this cotton drilling 
for Marine Corps uniforms continue to mount... 
while supplies of raw materials, labor, machines and 
processing materials continue to grow more critical. 


To help you meet those calls for more and more 
production with a minimum of hard-to-get chemicals, 
here are four points where savings may be possible: 


1. YOUR STOREKEEPING SYSTEM—Are you taking all 
possible precautions against loss of volatile materials 
. .. spoilage of heat and moisture-sensitive materials 
.. . leakage from storage vats and bins? 


2. Your FoRMULAE—Are you making up processing 
solutions in exactly the quantities needed for the goods 
to be processed so that no left-overs are wasted? 


3. Your PROcEssES—Are there any ways in which you 
can change a process or adjust your methods of 
application to use less of a given material? 


4. YOUR PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT—W/ould control in- 
struments on such equipment as scouring machines, 
slashers or dyeing machines help cut waste? 


For our part we are bending every effort to increase 
production on all the twenty-seven essential chemicals 
which Monsanto supplies to the textile industry . . . 
without sacrificing those two essentials you must 
have in every shipment of textile chemicals — quality 
and uniformity. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Missouri, and Everett Station, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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This is a sample of thé 7.7-0z. cotton drill 
required for Marine Corps uniforms. Ma- 
rine Corps Specifications dated November 
22, 1937 (revised Feb. 3, 1942), state 
“cloth shall be closely singed, fully mer- 
cerized, and contain no sizing. The twill 
shall be uniform, clear and prominent.” 





Acetic Acid 


diphenyls) 
Caustic Soda 
Chlorine 


Glauber’s Salt 
Lacquers 











Aluminum Sulfate 
Ammonium Phosphates 
Aroclors (chlorinated 


Dyestuff Intermediates 
Disodium Phosphate 


MONSANTO TEXTILE CHEMICALS | 


Merclor (bleach) 

Mixed Acid 

Monosodium Phosphate 

Nitrate of lron 

Oil of Vitriol 

Phosphoric Acid 

Santomerse (wetting and 
surface active agent) 


Sodium Bisulfite 
Sodium Sulfate, anhydrous 


Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate 


Sodium Sulfite 

Solvents 

Sopet (wool spinning 
lubricant) 

Sulfuric Acid 

Tetrapotassium 
Pyrophosphate 

Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 

Tricalcium Phosphate 

Trisodium Phosphate 
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A typical Rockwood Drive instal- Eien wu 


lation. Nearly all leading cotton 
mills install them when they mod 
ernize to increase production and 


improve the quality of the work. 
Note the neat appearance of these 
Rockwood automatic belt tighten 
ing motor bases. 


A SURE WAY TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 


Cotton mill engineers know that maximum production from spinning 
and twister frames is dependent on driving the cylinders at highest uni- 
form speeds. Drops in machine speeds, due to belt stretch, cause losses in 
production and affect the quality of the work. 


Rockwood Drives increase the output of driven machines because they 
automatically keep the 
belt tight and so avoid 
practically all slip loss, regardless of changing load or belt stretch. 





If you will check the speeds of some of your cylinders before 
and after installing Rockwood Drives you will be greatly sur- 
prised. Note the frequent differences between calculated and 
actual speeds—also the absence of uniformity in speeds as they 
operate. 

THEN CALL IN YOUR NEAREST ROCKWOOD DRIVE 
DEALER—or write for a Rockwood engineer to show you how 


you can improve production and improve the quality of the 
work like other leading mills are doing. 





Ole sintaad OOD MANU ae sug) Ui(eme OMPANY 





AN a a a rf ake a ae oe 
r motors to lineshafts mill engineers call the Rockwood Ceil- = | say ROCKWOOD V-BELTS , = avs ROCKWOOD PiVvOoT- mie ATA 
: me "ype Drive “an engineering ideal’. The imprevement over rigid- in HU > AND V-SHEAVES eas, nF ED MOTOR BASES -@3> 
| '¥ \ounted or “fized center’ overhead motors is very noticeabdie. : ij: a 





ROCKWOOD PAPER PULLEYS 























* PROTECTING GOODS FOR VICTORY ON ALL FRONTS *® 


Nuh 





For protecting materials vital to that our peacetime “know how” in 
victory against spoilage, shrinkage, protective paperboard packaging has 
breakage and waste on battle and fitted us for wartime service. 

production lines, paperboard has be- 
come of major importance, It has also 
replaced materials made precious by 
scarcity...has increased transportation 
loads by saving space and weight. 


To you who are turning out vic- 
tory goods, we pledge our all-out 
cooperation. Call on us. We'll stretch 
every facility to supply you with 
Gaylord packages built to meet war- 
We at Gaylord are mighty grateful time conditions on any front. 









BOXES + BOARD « CARTONS + BAGS + PAPER 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


St. Louis, Missouri 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITiI&s$S 





*«* BUY MORE WAR BONDS * 
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ie Here’s the Inside of a Tex- 
ss rope Super-7... America’s 
newest and most Advanced 
V-belt. Note the new Ways 
longer Life is Built right 
into it...for they Point to 
Ways you can Add to the 
Life and wartime Efficiency 
of your V-belts ...whatever 
‘““Make” you may Use! 


on ay Meee 1, 


~ 


50% STRONGER CORDS 20% MORE CORDS than NEWCOOLER-RUNNING 
on produced by the new Flexon proc- _ before help protect the new Tex- CUSHION of special rubber 










every ess combat stretching. You can rope Super-7 against strains and “eases” Texrope Super-7 cords 

gi Eee fight stretching—and the slip and breaks. Youcan minimize breaks around sheaves — for smoother 
ae heating that result—by promptly —_in your plant—whatever “‘make” _ flexing and less heat. Yow can 
in his taking up any slack in yourdrives. of V-belts you use—by requiring _ fight heat by preventing misalign- 







technical Remember, V-belts working that V-belts never be pried into ment. It causes rubbing of belt 

: ! | | | 

=” round the clock need inspection grooves. Good rule for cutting sides. So keep sheave grooves in 
4 times as often as in peacetime! down internal injuries! line — shafts parallel. 





It’s packed with vital facts on care 
of all makes of V-belts — contains} gag- When you do Need new V-belts, invest in the Best .. . Texrope anit -7! 
no advertising. Send in for it today! 


JALLIS-CHAIM Th 


J©TEXROPE SUPER-7 V- BELTS. 





















WE PLAN FOR 
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A Recent Installation of Four SARGENT STOCK DRYERS 
in a Progressive New England Worsted Mill 


A Production Prollem Selued - 
e @e e THIS IS THE IMPORTANT FACT! 


Advantages of this modern installation 


— Stock dried at lower temperatures — The use of low pressure steam 
— Lower power consumption — Less floor space required 
— Costly repairs and breakdowns eliminated — A better product 
‘Why not let SARGENT solve your Drying troubles ? 


Important Machines for Smokeless Powder Plants @ Machines for 
Defense Items Synthetic Rubber Plants e@ Textile Machinery for the manu- 
by SARGENT facture of uniforms @ Machined parts for large caliber guns 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Graniteville, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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The 
CIBA Laboratory 
»  €xists to Serve You! 


Ciba Chemists, Colorists and Service 
% Technicians are ready to cooperate with 
you to solve your problems. 


* * * * 7 + 





e DYESTUFFS + CHEMICALS + INTERMEDIATES > 


P. O. BOX 25 — STATION C. BOSTON - CHICAGO - MONTREAL : CHARLOTTE 
GREENWICH & MORTON STS. PROVIDENCE - SAN FRANCISCO - PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
COTTON—Serving the Textile Industries—for OCTOBER, 1942 
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FOR EXAMPLE, HOUGHTON RESEARCH ON 


RAYON 
PROCESSING 


Rayon is playing every position on the textile team today. & When 





Oe 





silk is barred and nylon has gone to war, rayon must ‘carry the 





ball". * But to fit it for its many new duties, rayon fibers have to 


undergo rigorous training. *%& Processing methods change as the 
war causes shortage of basic chemicals. %& As a result of Houghton 
development work we now offer a prepared, complete sizing agent 
(Houghto-Size) for filament rayon and acetate, an improvement 
over gelatin. ®& Proven softening oils under our Raylubric brand 


are also widely used. %& Send your rayon processing problems to— 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 
1301-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 


Teen Okce  mbmen.. 


PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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War on Ci" / 


MANHATTAN 'S Suggestions for the 
Care of V-BELTS 


Rubber has so many essential applications in the war pro- 
duction program that scarcity must be overcome by 
conservation in every way possible. 


Making V-Belts last longer is more than common sense; it is 
a patriotic contribution to the ‘“‘winning-power”’ of the country. 
Follow these important suggestions :— 


1. Do not allow oil, grease or gasoline to come in contact with 
belt. 

. Avoid exposing belts to sunlight and excessively hot or cold 
weather. 

. Provide take-up facilities. 

Don't leave tools or other objects near belt to get caught in 
drive. 

. Avoid abrasion on nearby objects. 

Do not force belts onto sheave with instruments of any kind. 
Slack off on take-up and place belts into grooves. 

Work belts around grooves until all of the slack is on ONE 
SIDE OF THE DRIVE, then tighten take-up until belts 
are fairly snug. 

Before starting check pulley alignment, check bearings for 
oil and see that drive is clear and free. Adjust take-up so that 
when drive is operating at full load and full speed, only a 
slight bow appears on slack side. Vertical drives, extremely 
short center drives, and drives carrying pulsating loads must 
be operated tighter than others. 

. Use sufficient number of correct sized belts to handle maxi- 
mum load. Be sure sheaves are over accepted minimum di- 
ameters. 

. Design new drive to take standard belt and sheave sizes. 

. Belts must not bottom in grooves. Bottoming causes belt- 
destroying heat from slip. 

. Do not use belt dressing. If belts slip, clean with cloth damp- 
ened in gasoline and tighten drive slightly. 

. See that sheave grooves are free from burs and extreme wear. 
Replace worn sheaves and check alignment periodically. 

14. On failure of first belt on a drive, replace entire set with new 
belts, keeping worn belts as spares for subsequent failures. 

15. Store belts uncoiled and hung over forms on rack or wall in 
a cool, dark place. 

16. Consult your MANHATTAN service man. Write factory or 
your distributor. 


You can get reprints of these suggestions for maintenance 
men from MANHATTAN field representatives or distributors 
or by writing direct. This is No. 3 of a series on rubber con- 
servation. Wall cards on care of belts and hose are also 
available. 





V-Belt destroyed by insuffi- 
cient tension. High slip 
created excessive heat which 
wore and cracked cover. 
7 Conserve your rubber equipment; salvage worn out rubber and 
buy WAR BONDS— three steps to Victory. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING 


of RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. — : 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES : PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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..,and XOW! 


Silly ? To air condition rivets? Not at 
all. When aluminum rivets are cooled 
to sub-zero temperatures they can 
be riveted faster and more perfectly 

. speeding up airplane production. 

Many of us think of air condition- 
ing only in terms of comfort for 
hunYan beings. Yet today, air condi- 
tioning’s most important job is to 
keep the machines and materials of 
war industry at desired tempera- 
tures and humidities. 

To meet these wartime needs, 
revolutionary advances in air condi- 
tioning technique have been made. 


28 


Air Conditioning for a rivet 


Temperature and humidity are main- 
tained far more exactly than ever 
before. Equipment is more compact, 
more flexible. 

With the coming of peace, this 
experience will be applied to the 
making of improved air condition- 
ing equipment for all sorts of uses. 

Packaged air conditioners will be 
smaller, more compact, more eco- 
nomical—many more homes will 





have them. And in offices and fac- 
tories, air conditioning will lower 
costs and increase efficiency. General 
Electric will be a logical source of all 
types of this new equipment for air 
conditioning, refrigeration, heat 
transfer and heating. 

Air Conditioning and Commercial 
Refrigeration Department, Division 
422, General Electric Company, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Westinghouse “De-ion’ 


Loom Switches 
for a-c Motors up to 7'2 hp. 
























Loom Switch 
Class 10-100, Size 1 





Quick-break action alone in a motor starter is not 


enough. For long uninterrupted life, it is important 


SPRING ACTION 
PREVENTS 
“TEASING” 


to have quick-make action, too. Westinghouse 
“De-ion” Loom Switches have both. No matter how 


slowly the toggle switch handle is raised to the “ON” 


™ 
~ 






position, as soon as it passes center, the positive- 
acting mechanism instantly exerts full pressure on It is impossible to ‘‘tease”’ 


the contacts. There is no chance of contacts carrying the contacts, even when 





the full starting load before they are latched to- “a_ jogging motors. Contacts cannot be held par- 
gether tightly. This two-way protection against arc- tially closed. Two heavy steel springs which are 
ing minimizes pitting and burning, increases contact under a constant 20-pound tension, give the 
life. For complete information, write for descriptive positive quick-make quick-break action. 
folder. Address Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. | 
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The above illustration shows a recent installation of our latest type ‘‘automatically controlled’’ stainless steel ‘‘pressure type’’ combination beam—package 


Nearly a quarter of a century of specialized skill 
and experience are behind the design and construc- 
tion of every piece of Gaston County’s dyeing equip- 
ment. The efficiency of the machines, combined with 
the mechanical perfection of the scientifically engi- 
neered “push button” controls, insure higher stand- 
ards of quality ... require less skilled help... con- 
serve power... Save valuable production hours... 
and eliminate waste of materials. When all these ad- 
vantages are considered it is not surprising, then, 
that so many dyehouses, like the one shown above, 
are fully equipped with Gaston County’s modern 
equipment. Every installation has resulted in the 
unequalled over-all efficiency and rock-bottom econ- 
omy, so vital for successful dyehouse operation. 


Many features contribute to the efficiency of the 
dyeing machines. Their flexibility, for example, en- 
ables you to dye beams, cones, roving, springs, 
tubes and cheeses ALL in the Combination Beam and 
Package machine—merely by using the proper type 


Dveing 
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material carriers. All machines are equipped with 
automatic temperature controls—automatic dye- 
liquor flow reversing mechanisms—patented “two- 
way running wash” system—and ‘“dye-liquor flow” 
control. The controls are right at hand, quick and 
easy to use—enabling operators to turn out better 
work and more of it, in less time. Furthermore, they 
eliminate costly guess-work and add-dye delays, be- 
cause they insure POSITIVE control from the load- 
ing to the unloading of the kiers. The robot DYE- 
MASTER control, with dyeing program charts, pro- 
vide the permanent records that enable shades to be 
matched perfectly at any time. 


Machines are available in Stainless Steel, Monel, 
Nickel, Iron—in single or multiple kier set-ups—in 
capacities ranging from 1 to 2000 pound units. 

When your plans call for new equipment, or an 
expansion of your present facilities, it will pay you 
to investigate Gaston County’s modern equipment. 
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DYEING EFFICIENCY 
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—roving dyeing and bleaching machines, with movable carriers, including extractor and blower type dryers—also a small lot package dyeing machine. 


Extracting Machines . . . Dye Beams — Dye Tubes . . . Sample Dyeing Machines 
Package Yarn Shaping Machines . . . Auxiliary Equipment for Dye Houses . . . Carriers 
for Package . . . Roving, Cheeses and Cones . . . Rapid “Blower Type” Drying Machines 
Density Controls for Beam Warpers . . . Beam and: Package Bleaching Machines . 

Hot Waxing Attachments for Thread Yarns . . . Rawstock Dyeing Machines 


COMBINATION BEAM AND PACKAGE DYEING MACHINES 
DYEING MACHINES FOR PACKAGES ONLY 


Representatives 
Albert R. Breen Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co. Eduard Seelig, Cia., Ltda. 
80 East Jackson Blvd. Woolworth Bldg., New York, N. Y. Rio De Janeiro 
Chicago, Il. G. Lindner, Manager Brazil 
Western Territory Eastern Territory and Export Brazilian Territory 
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Blitzkrieg on land and blinding speed in the air characterize the second 
World War. Opposing forces move at speeds that surpass even the visions 
of earlier commanders. And to keep our forces in action successfully, 
American industry must set amazing speed records of its own. 
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RAYON PRODUCTION 


Keeps Pace with the Times 






















Production of rayon—America's youngest textile fiber—has increased 
sensationally for twenty years. Today, with many fibers disappearing 
from the consumer market, a fighting, textile-hungry nation of 130 
million combatants and civilians is calling for rayon products. Naturally 
the rayon industry demands intricate, high-speed machinery: specially 
designed twisters—machines requiring perfectly-designed Ring Trav- 
elers for speedy, efficient output. 


Universal Standard Ring Travelers are designed especially for these 
specifications: They're toughly made from the finest alloys, yet bal- 
anced delicately to assure uniform size and shape. In ordering or oper- 
ating equipment, be sure you have U. S. Ring Travelers: they meet all 
requirements for their role in producing high-grade rayon yarn. 





Ne-Bow Patented Vertical Ring 


Sealed metal containers bring Travelers are developed especially 

for the needs of the rayon trade. 

U. S. Travelers to you in By eliminating pivot action, trav- 

sat : eler is kept closely in contact with 

= perfect condition with no lubricating device, aids in distrib- 
: uting lubricant evenly over ring’s 
tampering or loss in count. inner surface. This prolongs life of 





both ring and traveler, promotes 
a more even twist. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 


Southern Representatives 


William P. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 
William H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 





“A Traveler for Every Fibre” 
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A. the major portion of our productive 
efforts is now diverted to war materials, 
the fabrication and delivery of new H&B 
textile equipment must of necessity be 
subordinated to national needs. 

Having committed ourselves to an All- 
Out program for the duration of the war, 
the delivery of all orders for textile 
equipment will depend upon what facili- 
ties we have available to process same. 
As far as possible we will do our utmost 
to keep existing H& B machinery in 
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operation, particularly in 

such mills as are working 

on:a high percentage of war 

contracts. 

Mindful of the unprece- ¢ 

dented demand for new equipment which 
will follow the cessation of hostilities, our 
development engineers have perfected 
many improvements in H & B machines 
and will actively continue their research 


for more efficient methods of processing 
both cotton and rayon. 
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The 
Right Start 








A PRODUCT FOR EACH STEP 
IN RAYON MANUFACTURE 


RAMOL W-1345—To prevent milky 


yarn in bright lustre viscose rayon. 
@ 
LUMPOMIN Q—A quartenary ammo- 


nium compound for emulsification 
of mineral oil. 


RAMOL W-1293—An emulsifier added 
in shredders. 


RAMOL W-945 C—Non-oxidizing oil 
at 150°C; no development of acid- 

* ity at 150°C. 

nh RAMOL W-1407 DR—A knitting finish 


oil to be used as is or in emulsion. 


4s. * 


RAMOL W-1395 DP—A base oi! for 


mineral emulsions. 






® ® Steadfast cooperation between our research staff and our 
RAMOL W-530—A product for rayon 


throwing, used with gelatin or gel- 


atin substitute, for weaving or war demands of rayon producers and rayon users. 
throwing. : 
4 


MONOPOLE OIL DP—Used for skein 
finishing. to assist in solving any problems associated with rayon. 


ACQUES WO F aco. 






Customer Sales Service has enabled us to keep pace with the 







We invite you to make use of our trained technical experts 
















AIR CONDITIONING ASSISTANT —Anion 
active, eliminates dust and soot by 
precipitation. 







Special information on request. 





Woe 








Ws PASSAIC, N. J 

os WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. !., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., 
= Chicago, lll., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, 

“PRO DUCTS | Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, Ga. 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


W: keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship the same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 














Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 





In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 





It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 





We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practt- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi- 
nary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


Greenwood, WO8r KS South Carolina 
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A hand - propelled crane with electric hoist handles the beams in and out of Morton Beam 
Dyeing Machines at one of the Mills of Marshall Field & Company, Manufacturing Division 
whose main offices are in Spray, N. C. This crane may be interlocked with other parts of the 
extensive Cleveland Tramrail system, enabling delivery of beams to other sections of the mil! 

without rehandling 


The BIG MILLS Choose CLEVELAND 
TRAMRAIL for BEAM DYEING .. . 


In the big mills where all factors are weighed with extreme care 
wi before any equipment is purchased, will be found Cleveland Tramrail 
as cranes or complete overhead materials handling systems. 

Ci ais mail at aiieite nite aliens mati Handling of beams in and out of kiers either of horizontal or vertical 
servesthe Gaston County Boam Dreing Machines type is one of the many jobs for which Cleveland Tramrail is used. It 
in a leading North Carolina denim mill. It makes picks up and delivers beams simply by pulling a cord or pushing a 
[Ae Sha BANG Seams in Greing senehines, button. Hazardous, hard work is made safe, easy and production speeded. 

ee ee ee ee ee If you are making goods needed for the war effort we can serve you. 
If, however, your work does not carry a high priority rating we may 
not be permitted to supply equipment to you for many months. Regard- 
less of where you stand, look into the merits and many possibilities of 
Cleveland Tramrail. Get the facts now and formulate plans to bring 
into play when the opportune time arrives. The Textile leaders of the 
future will be those who are thinking, planning, working now! 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
GET THIS BOOK! TIME CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 


1175. EAST 283~K0 ST. WICKLIFFE. OW1O0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CLEVELAND CRANES «= CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL * STEELWELD BENDING PRESSES 


Ormation. Profusely illustrated. Write 


- 


free copy on your company letterhead. ee | . . . 3 : 


































L. K. Dommerich 
& Company 
































Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 








FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 
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ELECTRIC +AIR OPERATED 


N "All Out" production of war materiel both 

employees and management are confronted, 
daily, with new and difficult problems of manu- 
facturing processes involving temperatures, 
pressures, flows and liquid levels. 


Brown Triple Aid is a service ideally suited to 
help solve such problems and enable your organ- 
ization to meet the Quality and Quantity pro- 
duction so essential to Victory. 


Brown and Minneapolis-Honeywell engineers 
are qualified to recommend the control system 
best suited to your requirements—either elec- 
tric—pneumatic or combined electric and pneu- 
matic. Intimate knowledge of process control is 
based upon years of practical experience in the 
field—backed by a large organization with com- 
petent research facilities. 


Brown Indicators, Recorders and Controllers 

are designed for precision measurement and 
control of processes under severe industrial 
working conditions. They will handle efficiently 
the control of a single process or the completely 
coordinated control of continuous processes. 


Brown Periodic Instrument Service is main- 
tained for your benefit and convenience. With 
offices strategically located in all principal cities, 
emergency repairs, regular inspection or coun- 
sel are quickly and readily available. 


Call a Brown representative to explain in de- 
tail the advantages of Brown Triple Aid and the 
benefits you can obtain by using this service. 


BROWN 








» For Temperatures .... . Pressures....+. flows ..... 


INSTRUMENTS 


THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 4492 WAYNE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, AND 119 PETER STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 
Wadsworth Road, Perivale, Middlesex, England 
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INSTRUMENTATION 
















Liquid Levels 

















Nybrokajen 7, Stockholm, Sweden 
































To Deliver the Goods- 
0 Uncle Sams 5 


Use Armour Textile Soaps! 


The Right Soap for Every Wet Process- 
ing Job. Armour offers you 12 different 
textile soaps: high titer, low titer; 
soaps with 5 different types of bases; 
soaps in chip, flake, powder and jel 
form. Yes, Armour Textile Soaps are 
“‘custom-made”’ to give you results 
that get QM acceptance. 


Dependable. You can depend on the 
gentle action, the stability, the con- 
sistent high performance of Armour 
Textile Soaps. Finest quality and uni- 
formity is assured because Armour 
uses only choice, selected raw materials 











and chemically controls every step of 
manufacture. 


Economical. You get more soaping 
action for your money in Armour 
Textile Soaps because moisture con- 
tent is reduced to a minimum. 


Quickly Available. Write, wire or phone 
Armour and Company for the soaps 
you need. In many cases delivery can 
be made the very day your order is re- 
ceived, because Armour has 350 Branch 
Warehouses located throughout the 
country ready to serve you. Why not 
get in touch with Armour today ? 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL SOAP DEPARTMENT 
—§ > — > —— > > — 


1355 WEST 31st STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








expert. 


(Photo, courtesy Photo 
Section, Philadelphia 


QM Depot) 








low Titer Soaps 


For dye leveling to achieve 
approved, even shade; color 
fastness. For thorough wool 
scouring, fulling to specified 
shrinkage and after-scouring. 


CERTIFIED SOAP 
(Vegetable fatty acid base. 
Available in flakes and solid 
form. ) 


VERDANT SOAP 
(Olive characteristics. In flakes, 
powder [neutral or built] and 
bar form. ) 


TEXSCOUR SOAP 
(Red oil base. In flakes.) 


RE-NU SOAP 
(Potash soft soap. ) 





High Titer Soaps 


For cotton scouring after vat 
dyeing to clean thoroughly, tone 
up shade. For effective scouring 
under high temperatures. 


FLINT SOAP 
(Tallow base. Titer 41-42° c. 
In chips and powder. ) 


INDUSTRIAL SOAP 
(Tallow base. Titer 39-40° c. 
In chips and powder. ) 

















NO WAITING! 350 ARMOUR BRANCH WAREHOUSES INSURE QUICK DELIVERY OF YOUR ORDER! 
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Army fabric gets rigid 
inspection by civilian 
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Losses caused by mechanical breakdown or carelessness are 
easily handled as compared to the control of losses due to spoil: 
age by dust, smoke and soot. 





These almost invisible dirt particles streak, discolor or otherwise 
spoil bright new fabrics or yarns causing unnecessary returns 
- ii Tan and rejects. 

| | Ld American Air Filter equipment installed in your plant will guar- 
faa : ie! antee dust free filtered air wherever operations demand abso- 
lute cleanliness. AAF engineers have made a study of textile 
dust problems and can recommend the proper type of filters to 
meet your requirements. Ask your air conditioning consultants 
to investigate some AAF installations or write for the address 
of our nearest engineer. There is no obligation. 





A) 


oo 


AMERICAN —-> TYPE P-L T= 
AUTOMATIC : FILTER i | 


For industrial air cleaning For smaller installations 
where large volumes of air Dry type, easily mainte- 
are to be conditioned and naneced and approved by 
normal cleaning efficiency is Underwriters’ lLaborato- 


2 O\NSS ee 


adequate. Positive self-clean ries. Eliminates practi- 
ing feature places operation cally all dust and some 
on purely mechanical basis. === smoke from the air. 


pte 
“~ 
ine 





Bulletins describing the complete line of American Air Filter equipment for industrial air 
conditioning and process dust control are available without obligation. Send today for your 

ie 3 y - ° 
copy of “AAF In Industry”, a new booklet just issued. 





AAT AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC.,275 CENTRAL AVE, LOUIS VITLE, RY. 
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Above: A new shipment of cold-drawn, mechanical steel 
tubing, representing 160,000 /[bs., ready to be placed in our 
warehouse. At least 25% of this is tubing for textile trade 
for rolls. All thickness, from 35” to: 1%, and all diameters, 
from vs” to 12“ are stocked. At left: Modern equipment en- 
ables us to meet your specifications accurately and quickly. 


Seamless Steel Tubing 
For Textile Uses 





W ar-time operation has brought a great in- 
crease in textile demands for loom rolls. We 
carry a complete stock of cold-drawn, mechanical steel tubing, suitable for many 
textile uses---including rolls, bearings, gears and the like. Shipment can be made 


promptly. Write us for quotations and other information today. 


J. M. Tull Metal & Supply Co. 


28S MARIETTA ST., N. W. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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AN SKF BEARING 
...on every roll 


Marvelous are the machines today that handle 
fabrics for bandages, blankets, flags, tents, uni- 
forms, etc. And just as marvelous are the bearings 
upon which these machines depend for easy con- 
tinuous running, long-life — Production. A shining 
example is this Davis & Furber 36-roll Double 
Action Napper that has every napping roll mounted 
on &){SiF Bearings. No stops for bearing trouble 
here . . . no downtime because bearings lie down 
on the job... no extra parts for bearing replace- 
ments. Always there’s smooth, continuous ruaning 
with a minimum of starting power required. Most 
of the textile machines that are getting things done 
ye in the War Effort are doing it on GULSIP’s. 5119 


canef INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA.., 


oKF 


BALL & ROLLER BEARINGS 


@ Built by 
DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 


PA. 
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Here they come—3-0-/-million strong 


Each must be equipped with 250 pounds of shirts, sox, sheets, webbing, 

duck, and other items made of cotton, in addition to about 40 pounds of 

suiting, blankets, overcoating, and other products made of wool. All of 
this material must be processed by card clothing. This is the initial step. 











Add to this the quantities of work clothes needed by war workers—on top of 
other civilian needs, and you see the licking your card clothing is taking. 


Under these conditions you will appreciate the smooth performance of 
Tufferized Card Clothing. The Tufferizing Process is our exclusive patented 


Card Clothing for Woolen, process for making a more accurate and uniform product. Carders everywhere 
| Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cards ¢ Napper *." tell us it stays on the job longer, gives more uniform carding with less waste, and 


Clothing, Brush Clothing, . . _ . 
Suidiies, Cuaeé Fillem: Yen results in a nice smooth finish to coars2 or fine yarns. 
Flats Recovered and extra 
sets loaned at all plants 


Lickerins and Garnet Cyl- 


inders from 4 to 30 inches 
and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant 
© Midgley Petented, and 
Wennedie Hand 2 M a G = C O . 


Special 
Stripping Cards e Inserted 


Eye & Regular Wire Heddles WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 








Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas. Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2 
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SHELL 


TEXTILIS 
Oil 


can take it! 


“TUST ANY OIL” won't do today. 
Machines are taking too much of 
a beating for that. That’s why you will 
find it worthwhile to investigate tough 
Shell Textilis Oils. They possess ex- 
cellent lubrication qualities, are NON- 
GUMMING, HIGHLY ADHESIVE, stay 
Ts Ce in the bearings . . . give you clean, 
bs ae thorough lubrication. Too, they are 
eet readily removed from fabrics during 
ie the finishing operations. 
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Call in your Shell man today for 
specific information on your particu- 
lar lubrication needs. 
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VERMONT'S RIGID QUALITY STANDARDS 
ASSURE THE SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 


oF BOWEN-HUNTER sossins 








a ’ 





Wace Bowen-Hunter bobbins are used on 
your textile machines, you're sure to get superior 
performance because they're produced by ex- 
pert craftsmen; from the best rock maple materi- 
als. These bobbins are designed for super speeds, 
and possess an accuracy which results in more 
efficient production. From actual experience, mill 
men have found that Bowen-Hunter quality— 
based on high Vermont standards—is a guaran- 
tee of faithful service at all times. Why not con- fee 


tact your nearest Bowen-Hunter representative 
today? 


CARD ROOM BOBBINS, AUTOMATIC LOOM, 


FILLING, WARP AND TWISTER BOBBINS 




















. 





>>> 
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“True to the Gauge”’ 


BOWEN-HUNTER BOBBIN CO. 


East Corinth, Vermont 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: THE McLEOD COMPANIES, GREENSBORO, N. C., AND GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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No Supplementary Closures 
Required 


INGS and after running it on test over four years, 
nine hours a day, five days a week, writes:—‘“‘we 
have added no grease to either bearing and have ob- 
served no leakage’. This test motor is still running, 
with the same results. 


Regardless of the angle of the shaft—horizontal, 
vertical, or in between—the “‘CARTRIDGE”’ BALL 
BEARING seal, with its long flange, minute clear- 
ance, recessed inner ring construction and multiple 
grease grooves, KEEPS THE GREASE IN AND 
THE DIRT OUT. 

Thoroughly tested in our own laboratory over a 
protracted period, and in the field under continu- 
ous duty, the “CARTRIDGE” BALL BEARING 
has demonstrated not alone its value but its 
SUPERIORITY. 

One of the largest motor manufacturers equipped 
a vertical motor with ‘“‘CARTRIDGE’’ BALL BEAR- 


Adopt the fully-sealed ““CARTRIDGE” BALL 
BEARING as absolute protection against leakage, 
neglected lubrication, and dirt and grease contam- 
ination. It also eliminates numerous supplementary 
closure parts, machining operations and variables, 
and speeds up production. Moreover, it has con- 
venient regreasing and inspection features. 


Write for the Catalog. Let our engineers work with you. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION, STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
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“PRODUCTION LINES — — 


In these critical times when uninterrupted pro: 








































duction is all-important, every minute saved in 


maintenance means more productive hours. 


Lunkenheimer “N-M-D” (non-metallic disc) 
Valves cut maintenance time to the bone, be- 
cause it’s only a matter of minutes to renew.a 


worn disc and keep the valve on the job. 


Users of Lunkenheimer Valves are profiting 
from their wise policy of buying highest quality. 
They are getting continual tangible evidence of 
what really good valve performance means in 


dependable and low-cost service. 


Since virtually all materials used in the manufac- 
ture of valves are on the list of critical materials, 
valve users are urged to furnish the highest pos- 
sible preference ratings and proper “end use” 
Allocation Classification Symbols on their orders. 


This will be of mutual helpfulness. 





ISH 1862 Ts ' 
ESTABLISHED 186 With a few spare disc holders com- 


THE LUNKENHEIMER CS plete with discs on hand, the time 


——w QUALITY’ = 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S.A. required for renewing can be cut to 
NEW YORK CHICAGO : 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA almost nothing. 





EXPORT DEPT. 318-322 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 








LUNKENHEIMER VALVES 
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Wind Knitting Cones at 
1/3 YOUR PRESENT COST 




















With the Automatic 
Knitting Cone Winder 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


Wilton, N. H. 


Southern Representative, L. 8. Ligon. Greenville, 8. ©. 
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~DU PONT ANNOUNCES NEW 








; U.S. Pp 
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N ORDER to conserve essential war 
materials, Du Pont chemists have re- 
formulated DULUX High-Hiding Mill 
White. 

New War Emergency DULUX High- 
Hiding Mill White, like the pre-war 
product, hides so well that many paint 
jobs which normally require two coats 
can now be done with one coat. This is 
vitally important in these days because it 
ee : means a saving of time, material and 
ee mee 
: We do not claim this product is the 
equal of regular DULUX Mill White in 
all respects. However, we are fortunate 
in being able to offer, in this new for- 
: ) i le mula, a product which has these out- 
te ee ee standing characteristics: 























<n ee 1. Fast, easy application. 
ae 2. Excellent one-coat hiding. 
— Pe 3. Exceptional spread (the same as 
os pre-war DULUX). 
4. Good original whiteness. 87% 
light reflection factor. 












HIGH HIDING ¢ 


MILL WHIT 


eed 








eas — Joe Easy application coupled with DULUX 
—-| THE WAR is high-hiding properties mean a saving 
aia DULUX AND a ors of time and labor . . . a reduction of 
Tt UX finishes have been called eee ees «= job costs. 

te rt in helping to win RT ae Mel i ie We invite maintenance men who know 

their p@ ed in the manufactur os 
the chemicals US - materials. In order the fine qualities of DULUX High Hid- 
DULUX are essential cael raw materials, ing Mill White to compare this new 
to conserve pnt developed the new product with the original. We’re sure 








nt chemists 


pedir ency DULUX formule. you'll like it. 


War Emerg 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware 
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For Shirts 


or ‘Chutes- ROBBINS MAPLE 





if 


“No Possible Chance of Splintering,” says Piedmont Shirt Co., maker of WINGS Shirts. 


Floors that Lay 
are Easier to Maintain--in War, as in Peace . . 


ROBBINS SPECIAL FEATURES: 


Robbins Nail Grooves—no need to st 
nails—tioor lays faster, 

Robbins Beveled Bottom Edges—protect 
layer’s hands, speed up Mmying. Won't 
scuff building paper. 

Robbins Narrow Channel Back—3 bear 
ing points with sub-floor or sleepers. 


ROBBINS SPECIAL FLOORING: 


Ironbound Continuous Strip Maple, laid 

direct on concrete in mastic—more sani- 

tary, wears longer, moves traffic faster. 

Edge Grain or Flat Grain. 

fronbound Unit Blocks—-Maple, Beech, 

Birch and Oak. 

Robbins Jointed (Square Edge) Flooring 
for easy, quick replacement in heavy 

duty areas, 

Robbins Treated Hard Maple Flooring— 

protected from termites and moisture. 

Special thicknesses, widths, = special 

matchings and patterns. 

For remarkably low maintenance cost, 

the Tennant System (G. H. Tennant 

Company, Minneapolis, Minn.) is recom- 

mended. 


Southeast Representatives: Bright Brooks Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga., Charlotte, N 


Faster, Wear and Look Better, 


The same outstanding advantages—-long wear, low main- 
tenance, handsome appearance—that have made Robbins 
maple flooring the peacetime choice of scores of textile 
mills, now, make them a wartime necessity in war produc- 
tion plants throughout America! 


Robbins is delivering—-and delivering on time—Northern 
Hard Maple flooring for textile, aircraft, ordnance and 
other plants, directly or indirectly, in war production. New 
jobs running up to 2,000,000 feet; re-flooring jobs requiring 
100,000 feet; jobs of every size, in plants of every kind, 
wherever floor-performance means most. 


Robbins Flooring is Northern Hard Maple at its toughest 
best—slow-growth northern Michigan and Wisconsin 
maple; accurately milled, scientifically seasoned, backed by 
60 years of flooring manufacturing experience. 

Consider carefully the special features and special floor- 
ings listed at left. Get Robbins suggestions before you build, 
or remodel. 


Cc 


Atlanta, Ga. Philadelphia: Geo. Lippincott, 1512 Walnut St. New York and Neu 
England: T. M. Ralston, 5634 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


General Offices: Rhinelander, Wis. — Mills: Rhinelander, Wis., Newberry, Mich. 


Member of Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association 


— oo: Write them... or write us direct—Robbins Flooring Company, Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
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KEEP YOUR MACHINES ON THE JOB! 

























































































USE JENKINS’ 
Prompt REBUILDING Service 








The most important job that faces industry today is to keep present 
equipment running at full capacity. To help you do this, Jenkins is pre- 
| pared to give you from one to three-day rebuilding service on picker 
screens, card screens and spinning cylinders. All sizes and makes of 


Picker Screens carried in stock for immediate shipment. 


Ask our representative for complete 
details, or write for. service folder. 

















JENKINS METAL SHOP 


GASTONIA, N. C., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


COMBER TINS ... LAP-APRONS ... ASPIRATORS ... SLIVER PANS 
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electrical installations doubly — 
important in maintaining 24 
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In the textile field these trademarks and insig- 
nia are recognized instantly, command respect 
always: for they represent companies whose 
! products have won high reputation every- 
where. On repeated occasions all these com- 
panies—and many other textile firms —have 
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employed Robert and Company for engineer- 
ing and architectural service. When selecting 
professional consultants to direct any textile 
project —regardless of its nature or size — the 
efficiency of those consultants is usually indi- 
cated by “the kind of company they keep.” 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Architects and éngineers 


NEW YORK 








ATLANTA 
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FLETCHER e Yours is a five-fold saving on every 


HIGH 
eS batch! Saving, first, in loading time, due 





to Fletcher's convenient design. .. . Saving, 
next, in seconds gained by the extra-fast, 
smooth acceleration. . . . Then, the very 
high speed reached gives you maximum 
drying in minimum time. ... And, stopping, 
controlled by the automatic hydraulic 
brake, saves still more time (and wear). ... 
with exclusive FLETCHER SAFETY FEATURES To which you can add the seconds clipped 


from unloading time — to round out the 








cycle of $aving! 


LESS INVESTMENT FOR MORE 


No matter how you figure it—per 











PRODUCTION | ieee + batch, per hour, per day — Fletcher gives 
m \ High-Speed you MORE PRODUCTION at lower 
be WHIRLWIND power and_ labor cost; Fletcher 


EXTRACTORS gives you more for your investment! 
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PRODUCT OF 


FLETCHER 
WOR K §S 


Glenwood Ave. & Second St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Though Fletcher ‘Whirl- 


wind’ Extractors currently 
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are available only to 
holders of high priorities, 
it will pay you to investi- 
gate them NOW. See how 
perfectly they fit into your 





postwar planning—how 
they'll help meet —and 


beat — competition. 
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BETTER WORK From CARD CLOTHING 








usE AsHuworth SURVEYS recutarty 





Ashworth surveys operate on the theory that “an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure.” We can't stop your card clothing from 
wearing out, but we can detect signs of wear before it gets serious. 


You can then plan repairs so they do not materially interfere with pro- 





duction and so that the cost will be distributed over a long period. 


Ask our service man to survey your cards now. He'll recommend 





only necessary repairs and may help you to avoid serious delays and 





bad work. There's no charge for this service. 





ASHWORTH 


PIONEERS IN CARD CLOTHING... ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
Woolen Div. AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


FACTORIES REPAIR SHOPS DISTRIBUTING POINTS 
FALL RIVER FALL RIVER, PHILADELPHIA FALL RIVER, WORCESTER 
WORCESTER CHARLOTTE, GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA, CHARLOTTE 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA, DALLAS GREENVILLE, ATLANTA, DALLAS 


SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: + TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for all Types of 
Napping Machinery ¢* Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes ¢ Lickerin Wire and Garnet 
Wire © Sole Distributors for Platt's Metallic Wire °¢ Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed 
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SCRUBS Che one machine incorporates—and sO compactly— 
all the equipment necessary for the complete cleaning 
PICKS UP DIRTY WATER job. This all-in-one feature, combined with the speed 
of the machine, makes it possible for one operator to 

RINSES, AND ; 
clean—hour for hour—many times the floor area 
DRIES THE FLOOR possible with other methods and more operators. A 


larger size machine with a still greater capacity also 


® 
a is available . . . and there’s a smaller size for 
wsraged smaller operations and congested areas. 
5, 000 lo &, 000 SG. Ye. For consultation, literature, or free floor survey, phone or 
Per Hour write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 1310€ 


East Street. Elkhart. Indiana. 


FINN ELL SYSTEM, Ime. \ ‘x 


Pianeens and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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Any war plant can have this 


tree advisory service 





IGHTING bottlenecks, often un- 
suspected by plant managers, 
may seriously impede war production 
—especially on night shifts. Glare in 
the eyes of workers, shadows on work, 
dirt and grease on lamps and fixtures, 
improper placing of fixtures, can slow 
up production and increase spoilage. 
Inexpensive changes in lighting often 
make a decided difference. 


As a part of its contribution to the 
war effort, General Electric is glad to 
offer the services of its staff of trained 
lighting men—without charge—to any 
war factory, large or small. 

THERE ARE NO STRINGS TO THIS OFFER— no ob- 
ligation to buy so much as a bulb. The 
G-E lighting man’s first job is to try to 


make better use of present lighting 
equipment. He checks to see if lamps 
are proper size. Occasionally he finds 
a spot where a supplementary light 
will help with some ¢ritical job. And 
he only recommends a new lighting 
installation where it is absolutely es- 
sential to production. 


TO TAKE IMMEDIATE ADVANTAGE of this free 
service, all you need to do is this: Call 
your local General Electric lamp office, 
or your G-E lamp supplier, or write 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Your local power 
company is also ready to give you this 


same kind of help. 


If light can work harder in your plant, 
now is the time to find out about it! 
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G-E MAZDA LAMPS | 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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BUY U. S. WAR BONDS — REGULARLY EVERY PAY DAY 
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Adopted by 


American Viscose 
Corporation to 
predict rayon fabric 
performance. 


TESTING OF RAYON FABRICS is a major part 
of our 4-PLY SERVICE. One of the tests in 
which we are greatly interested is for dimen- 
stonal restorability—the ability of a fabric to 
return to its original dimensions by normal 
handling methods. 

The testing methods as outlined in Com- 
mercial Standards CS59-41 which have to 
do with shrinkage and stretch in the hand 
ironing procedure, while applicable to some 
textiles, do not 1n our opinion give sufficient 
information on consumer performance of 
rayon fabrics. Shrinkage is generally considered a perma- 
nent dimensional change. This is not true of rayons, which, 
when properly constructed and finished, are restored to 
their original dimensions by ordinary handling methods. 

Because of this, we have adopted a testing method 
which has been proved by results to be the closest ap- 
proach to the actual procedure employed in hand-ironing 
rayon fabrics. 

The method we follow makes use of a Tension Pressing 
technique originated by the U. S. Testing Company. By 
using a sample of cloth cut to size by a template; a press- 


Testing machi» 
of template jor accurate measurement before and 





AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: New York, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; R. I; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Roanoke, Va.: 
Meadville, 


Providence, 


Nitro, W. Va.: 
Va. 


Lewistown, Pa.: 
Pa.; Front Royal, 


Plants: Marcus Hook, Pa.; 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; 


Copr. 1942—American Viscose Corp. 





New Method for [esting 
Dimensional Restorability 
of Rayon Fabrics! 
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le in Operation, using tension. Cloth sample 


, 
artter wasning and 


dé Fild ré 


ing plate, and various weights for warp and weft tensions, 
actual hand pressing operations are closely approximated. 

The method is controlled, uniform, and scientific. lo 
our way of thinking, it 1s the best way to predict the abil- 
ity of rayon rye to return to their original dimensions, 
plus or minus 2 per cent. 

Because many in the rayon industry will be interested 
in this testing method, we have prepared full descriptions 
of the machine used and the method followed. These will 


be sent to you FREE OF CHARGE upon your request. We 
think you will find the method an improvement. 





HERE’S WHAT WE MEAN BY 4-PLY SERVICE 
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FABRIC RESEARCH—Helps you 
right yarns. 


2. FABRIC DEVELOPMENT— Helps vou 
design new fabrics. 


lve I 


MILL TECHNIQUE—Helps so 


problems 





SALES ASSISTANCE—Helps sell serv- 
* iceable fabrics. 
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lllustrated is the New Cocker Nine Cylinder 
High Speed Slasher for Cotton Yarns. 


Machine has 30” diameter Cylinders with 
Rotary Packless joints, Graduated Drive permit- 
ting speed changes without over-run on Beams 
or strain on yarn. Patented Automatic Friction 
Control—Finger Tip Tension Control—Syphon 
Condensate removal with Individual Traps on 





COCKER HIGH SPEED SLASHER 
FOR COTTON YARNS 





each Cylinder. Heavy Vibration Eliminating 
Frames. Counter Clocks for instant Stretch Cal- 
culations—Cut Marker—Cut Marker Indicators 
—Speed Tachometers—Combs and Comb ad- 
justments—Motor and Steam fittings. 


For better weaving Warps made efficiently 
and economically use COCKER WARP PREP- 


ARATION EQUIPMENT. 








COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


GASTONIA 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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For Modern Bleaching Equipment 
Consider this Modern Steel 


—Giving Perfect Stainless Protection 
at Much Lower Material Cost 


In the new DuPont Continuous Bleach Process, IngAclad 
a. Stainless-Clad Steel is proving its value. All surfaces in 

i contact with the bleaching solution and with the materi- 
al being processed are fully stainless, insuring freedom 
from discoloration and the effects of corrosion. 


Illustrations on this page show Saturators and Washers 
installed in the modernized Lowell Bleachery, of Georgia- 
Kincaid Mills (now Dundee Mills). This equipment was 
fabricated of 10-sauge and 3/16" IngAclad Stainless-Clad 
Steel by The Greenville Steel & Foundry Company, of 
Greenville, South Carolina. 


Remember Ing Aclad for new equipment when priorities will permit. 


INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC DIVISION 


we 


3 


“> 





We also produce Ingersoll Solid BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
Stainless Steels for the Textile 310 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
Industry . Plants: Chicago, Ill.; New Castle, Ind.; Kalamazoo, Mich. 


INGACLAD weft 


STAINLESS -CLAD STEEL 
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— OF A SERIES of advertisements designed to 
keep you posted on Du Pont products and services. 
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‘WN TIME OF PEACE PREPARE FOR technicians are helping manufacturers 





WAR” say military men. But, pre- develop proper dyeing formulas for 






paredness is a watchword of in- these new constructions and supplying 








dustry, too. The never-ending research good, fast colors. Important, because 
























by chemists and techniciansin peace- dyes influence the appearance, salabil- 
time develops a reservoir of knowledge ity and useful life of a finished garment 
and experience for wartime service. and now is the time to safeguard con- 


sumer confidence in colored mer- 


The accumulated knowledge of dye- hint 


stuffs manufacture and application 


helps speed the production of dyes for So today Du Pont dyes and technical 


_ a skill speed production of clothing and 


has supplied a large part of the dye- equipment for our growing armed 


stuffs used for this purpose and deliv- forces and help make civilian goods 


ered them with unprecedented speed! look better—last longer. The same 

quality dyes and skill that will dress 
Du Pont dyes meet civilian demands, up America after victory. E. 1.du Pont 
too. Every new fiber and combination de Nemours & Company (lInc.), 


taises new dyeing problems. Du Pont Wilmington Delaware. 


FOR TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS DU PONT MAKES: 


ACIDS FIRE RETARDANTS WATER REPELLENTS 
CLEANING AGENTS vaseline WETTING AGENTS 
DYESTUFFS NYLON 
FINISHING AGENTS SCOURING AGENTS RAYON 
MAINTENANCE PAINTS SIZING AGENTS SOLVENTS 

—— | o BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Baling 





LOGEMAN 


Presses 








Mills and processing plants on Government orders 
must now rely on their baling equipments more than 
ever before. 


Interrupted baling schedules may spell the critical dif- 
ference between delivery on schedule as against the 
extra expense of overtime, express or air shipments, 
and other costly resorts for making up delays. 
LOGEMANN baling presses enable hundreds of plants 
—24 hours a day, seven days a week, month after 
month—to package finished goods, yarn and waste, 
with minimum shutdowns for maintenance, and no 
break-downs. 





Backed by over 60 years’ manufacturing expe- 
rience, LOGEMANN balers are designed and 
built for long, trustworthy service. Illustrated 
above is a yarn baler; left, hydraulic waste 
baler; below, open baler for finished goods. 
Many sizes and types insure a proper offering 
for specific conditions and requirements. 
> Write for details. 


In any 
crisis, 
Experience 





counts 
most! 





LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 
3102 W. Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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there ate thousands 
of needs for this 


_set screw that positively locks when tightened-up. 
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UNBRAKO WELT-BAR SCREWS 


They are uniformly strong and accu- 

rate and are sure to give complete 

satisfaction. Would you like a sample? 
ig ee . bv . 


with the Knurled Points 


Use "Unbrako" Self-lockers wherever vibration and jarring 
might cause ordinary set screws in looms and other machines 
to work loose. They are a good insurance against loss of time 
and production. The Knurled-point ''Unbrako" when tightened 
up just like the ordinary set screw, digs in and stays there and 
can be removed just as easily. 
Of course, it can be used over 
and over again. Write us today 
for more information or ask 
your local mill supply house. 
The chances are it carries them 
in stock. 















UNBRAKO 


TLL 
AVIV 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SOCKET SCREWS 












Socket Head Stripper Bolt: Square Head Set Screws 


Knurling of socket screws origi- 
nated with ‘‘Unbrako’’ years ago. 














STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., BOX 582, JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


BRANCHES: BOSTON, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Less Down-Time 
and Greater Output 
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with the Pivoted Motor Base 


and Modern <Catteet Belicng 


By installing pivoted motor bases and Modern 
Leather Belting, many of the leading textile mills 
have greatly decreased down-time and increased 
production of machines operated from line shaft 
drives. 

On such installations Leather is the most practical 
type of belting, since it can be made endless 
on the pulleys quickly and easily . . . thus 
reducing the down-time required to replace 
endless belts of other materials. Furthermore, 
Leather Belting will outlast any other, elim- 
inating the need for frequent replacement. 








This type of drive reduces the cost of belting and 
maintenance. Because it provides a more co-ordi- 
nated driving unit and because Leather has the 
greatest pulling power of any known belting mate- 
rial, this arrangement increases machine output to 
the maximum. 

Your Leather Belting Supplier will be glad 
to inspect your drives and make recommen- 
dations for the proper use of Modern Group 
and Short-Center Drives to secure the great- 
est possible machine output with the most 
economical use of power. 


AMERICAN LEATHER BELTING ASSOCIATION 
53 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


Rey on KE 
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PAWTUCKET RINGS 


Me, 





Many factors contribute to the spinning of good yarn 
. . . and the ring is one of them. When old and worn it 
affects the performance and life of the traveler—and 
thus indirectly affects the quality of the yarn by caus- 


ing variations in the size and tension of the balloon. 


The efficiency of a ring depends upon the permanence 
of its finish. The finish on a Pawtucket Ring is an ex- 
clusive development. It is glass-smooth, hard as gran- 
ite, and highly resistant to wear. The texture of this 


finish is so fine grained that it is nearly non-porous. 


Thus it is almost impervious to the tarnishing effects of 
moisture in the highly humidified spinning room. 

Pawtucket Rings are a definite contribution to good 
spinning, steady production and better traveler per- 
formance. We will gladly furnish samples on which 


you can make your own tests. 





(Subsidiary of Saco-Lowell Shops) 


Tritex 


FINISH 


GIVE YOUR TRAVELERS 
‘‘A TURN FOR THE BETTER” 


awtucket SPINNING RING COMPANY, CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 
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THIS SCALE READS ITSELF 


.-. Prints the Weight, Too, at the Touch of a Button 


Yes, this modern Fairbanks Scale reads itself 
with unvarying accuracy, and prints the correct 
weight on ticket or tape or both. It speeds 
production by weighing faster. It prevents the 
great losses which result from repeated small 
errors. It replaces scrawled, hard-to-read fig- 
ures with clearly printed records of weights 
and related data. 


And, important as those advantages can be in 
your plant, they result from but one of many 
plus values available in today’s Fairbanks Scales. 
For the applications of these scales are vastly 
extended ... not only by automatic printing 
devices, but also by ingenious uses of photo- 


electric cells, limit switches, and other electric 
control mechanisms. 


LET US HELP YOU SPEED PRODUCTION 


We want to do everything within our power 
to help speed American production. Possibly 
our scale engineers could suggest new and more 
efficient uses of your present scales, or modern- 
izations which would attune them better to 
today’s tempo. Consultation involves no cost or 
obligation. Write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. 
K-208,600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Branches 
and service stations throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


FAIRBANKS: MORSE 49 SCALES 


DIESEL ENGINES ELECTRICAL MACHINERY MAGNETOS RAILROAD EQUIPMENT WASHERS-IRONERS STOKERS 


PUMPS MOTORS 
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FAIRBANKS SCALES 


WATER SYSTEMS FARM EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 





er 
~ LDrinters had to use 


ay print fabric, a design was first cut in a block, the 
surface of which was then applied to the color. By striking 
the block with a mallet the pattern was transferred to the 
cloth. This had to be repeated for each color and for each 


duplication of the design. 





HIS OLD, laborious meth- 
od which had originated 
in China in the 9th cen- 





tury was far behind other phases of 
the textile industry which had pro- 
eressed through the introduction of 
continuous operations. Printing took 
a step forward in 1785 when Thomas 
Bell developed cylinder printing and 
cave continuous movement to another 
step in textile manufacture. 

He engraved a pattern around the 
















whole circumference of the cylinder 
and over its entire length. It was then 
placed horizontally in a press and 
made to revolve so that it alternately 
passed through the coloring matter 
and over the fabric which was fed 
continuously into the press. 

In the same way that the cylinder 
brought efficiency and uniformity to 
printing, so the “thread-advancing ~ 
reel developed by Industrial’s engi- 


neers brought a new efficiency and 


f 
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uniformity to rayon yarn manufac- 
ture. Over banks of these reels used 
on Industrial’s “Continuous process” 
machine, SPUN-LO yarn is spun. 
washed, bleached, treated, dried and 
twisted in continuous operations as a 
single thread. Because every inch of 
every filament receives the same treat- 
ment with a minimum of physical 
handling, it is more uniform in lustre. 
denier and strength and virtually free 
from knots and broken filaments. 


“CONTINOTOOUS PROCESS” 
S. Pat. Off. 


punr-lo Rayon 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION e Cleveland, Ohio—New York Office, 500 Fifth Avenue 
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WHEN VAT-DYED GOODS 
ARE SOAPED WITH 


Medina D 


SAVE TIME. During these days, 


ILLS busy on Army goods will 


benefit from our case histories 
and working formulae. Military colors 
—the khaki, olive, and green shades— 
are improved with Modinol D. 


This double-strength detergent can 
be used in jigs and continuous open 


soapers. Six major benefits are: 


Light fastness and clarity are improved. 
Modinal D soaping reduces costs. 

Scum from chrome precipitate is avoided. 
Soap accumulation on Sanforizer blanket is 
cut to a minimum. 

You do not have to rinse out Modinal D. 

No odor or yellowing develops to mar results. 


when you are pushing production to 
the limit, problems are bound to come 
up. Don’t let them waste your time. 
Ask one of our experienced technical 
men to help you find the answer. 
Gardinol Corporation, General Off- 
ces, Wilmington, Del. Sales Agents: 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio - 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


*“MODINAL” is the trade-mark used 
by the Gardinol Corporation to 
designate a group of its fatty alcohol 
sulfates. 


MODINOL D Fatty Alcohol Sulfates 
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Common Flange Ring 
for Heavy Twisting 





Oblique-groove Eadie 
Oil-lubricated Ring 





Eadie Multiple-groove 
Greased Ring 





Eadie Laced Wick 
Oil-lubricated Ring 





Standard DIAMOND FINISH 
Flange Ring 





Curved Web Ring originated 
by DIAMOND FINISH 


WE MAKE ALL 
TYPES OF RING 


HOLDERS 





Cast Iron Holder 
with Pin Type Cleaner 





Stamped Holder with 
Integral Traveler Cleaner 











Product of Specialists 


DIAMOND FINISH rings are the product of an organization which for 69 years has 
devoted its entire energies to research, engineering and production on RINGS. You 
as a ring user, receive certain definite advantages as a result of this Policy of Special- 
ization. For one thing, you are dealing with a firm that has had to keep, not merely 
abreast of the times, but AHEAD of them in order to become the world's largest ring- 
making plant. Here you find various exclusive types of rings which permit new high 
production from your existing machinery to an extent which no other rings can match. 
Here, you find more than | ,000 styles and sizes of rings assuring that your every require- 
ment can be met with a ring exactly right for the job. And whatever style you choose, 
it will have the superb DIAMOND FINISH, famous since the 1870's for easy starting 


and extra long endurance. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST RING-MAKING PLANT AT YOUR SERVICE! 


As ring specialists offering all stand- 
ard rings, plus various styles not 
available elsewhere, the DIAMOND 
FINISH people have acquired a fund 
of ring experience unusually broad in 
scope. To every mill tackling the 
new problems involved in making war 
goods, we offer our utmost assistance 
in determining what ring practice 
will permit maximum production in 





each process. Call on us! 


WHITINSVILLE ‘"**S5~ 


SPINNING ! RENG CO. 
Makers of. Spinning and 
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MEADOWS 
TENSION PULLEYS 


Are Doing Their «Bit°’’ in the 
Victory Program?! 


Equip Your Band Driven Frames 





e Meadows Tension 
Pulley — pressed steel 
stamping, precision bal- 
anced, with adjustable 
heavy split fork sup- 
porting arm, variable de- 
tachable weight and ad- 
justable angle bracket. 


With the Equivalent of Tape Drives 


At A Fraetion of The Cost ...... 


Speed Up Production 
on the Heavier Numbers 


With Uniformity in Quality to Meet Gov- 
ernment Specifications ... and Elimi- 
nate Waste Caused from Band Slippage. 











* 




















a 
ee 


@ Ease of installa- 
tion is tllustrated 
here. Only one jYe- 
inch hole must be 
drilled through spin- 
dle ladder on bot- 
tom rail, to install 
one pulley for every 
four spindles. 














Kod. 












































e M-R-C Lubri-Seal 
Ball Bearing — 5 
grooved, accurately 
ground and hardened. 
Fully protected against 
dirt and lint. 


Modernize your plant to meet the demands for the 

greatest production schedule in the history of our 

country! MEADOWS TENSION PULLEYS have 

helped to solve the “HEAVY NUMBER” problem 

for other mill executives and they can do the same 

for you. Right now, they’re doing their “bit” in the 

Victory Production Program on more than 600,000 4 
spindles. 





Meadows Tension Pulleys Insure: 


® Uniform Spindle Speed, Uniform Twist At All Times 
® No Soft or Slack Yarn Due to Band Slippage ® No 
Damp Weather, Dry Weather or Monday Morning 
Band Trouble @ Lubrication Necessary Only Once a 
Year ® No Doffing of Frames Necessary for Installation 
® Equipped Exclusively with M-R-C Lubri-Seal Ball 
Bearings ® Prelubricated and Unconditionally Guaran- 
teed for One Year. 








Write for details. Demonstration in your own 
plant, with Stroboscopic reading, at no obligation 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. 






ele) ') 1S ai Sec) Bi ieie) SF i ick BP ieee: ia fl lew at ile) melee ad Oe 1a 4 Poe) TE) ai st | AND SPECIAL STAMPINGS FOR TEXTILE MILLE 


POST OFFICE BOX 4354 ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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With priorities .. shortages .. substitutes 
and the growing searcity of high grade 
colors bringing many other problems. 
there’s no need to put up with bleeding in 
water of direct color dyeings. Whether 
the trouble oceurs while the fabrie is 
batehed up after dyeing; in the finishing 
bath: or any other place where fastness 


to water is necessary .. the cure is Culofix 
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with Culotix 








REG. U.S, PAT. OFF 
Used as an after treatment. Culofix pre- 
vents such color bleeding in all rayons. 
cottons and mixtures ..either eloth or 
hosiery. It is especially valuable for pre- 
serving crisp detail and contrast in prints. 


Ask us how you ean try it. 


Arkansas Co.. Ine. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 35 Years 
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% MonoTractor and hoist removes raw stock from piers. 


80 


RODUCTION moves easily and rapid- 

ly when American MonoRail Equip- 
ment is on the job. It relieves men from 
lifting and carrying ... it keeps materials 
and products on scheduled routes with- 
out delay, congestion and damage in 
transit. It reduces fatigue and accidents 
and results in savings of time and money. 


American MonoRail Equipment is adapt- 
able to any handling problem with no 
expensive upkeep and no interruption 
during installation. American MonoRail 
Engineers will gladly show you how to 
increase production and decrease hand- 
ling costs. There is no obligation on your 
part—write today. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13106 Athens Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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*% Automatic carrier delivers grey goods to warehouse. 
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WE ARE TRYING T0 KEEP OW/7 


\\/7E have no affinity for this domicile. If, equitable proportions. And we are allocating 
what we believe we can deliver. We are continu- 








through our war production effort, we fall 


behind on deliveries to our valued customers, we ing to do the best we can, and, come what may, 


extend our sincere apologies. you have our assurance that each customer will 


sl receive every possible consideration. 
We know that everyone understands our position i 


] on the delivery of cotton yarn: War needs first, Being Americans, you will appreciate our position 


| then “priority” for Dixie customers. and, being Americans, chances are you won't put 


| us in the dog house. 
We are trying to look a month ahead and keep 5 ee 


Remember — our duty to our country and to our 





our customers informed on next month's expecta- 


tions. We are allocating yarn to customers in customers is to help win the war. 





zxte MERCERIZING COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 











Dixie Durene ... A Product “ea” of Controlled Manufacture 
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CANTON DENIMS 





7 
os * 
are Fighting Too! 
& 
oe 
Many men from our organization have already 
. 4 joined the Armed Forces. Others expect to be 
called soon. Those of us who are left are work- 
x ing day and night to do our part in America’s 
united war effort. 
3 Canton Denims are fighting too with our Army 
and the Navy and Civilians who are backing our 
x Armed Forces. 
We look forward to continued service to our 
7 common cause in these difficult times. 
7 
+ 





CANTON COTTON MILLS 


Canton. Ga. 














COTTON 
aa 


Turner Halsey Co., New York — Selling Agents 
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fabrics are distributed, in times of peace, to the remote markets of the world. 





Maintaining a complete sales and merchandise service for export and domestic 





business, this organization plays a prominent part in this world-wide peace time 


activity of the great Cotton Textile Industry of the United States of America. 


Today, in war time, we work with our government to provide fabrics needed 
for defense industries on the Home Front and for the Armed Forces of our 


nation wherever they may be pushing forward to Victory throughout the World. 








ARKWRIGHT MILLS +« DALLAS COTTON MILLS 
ENTWISTLE MILLS «© ERWIN MILLS «© LEWARD MILLS 
HERMITAGE MILLS + MAYFAIR MILLS -« PEE DEE MILLS 














JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO., SELLING AGENTS 
40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BLUSERGE DENIM 
BLUSURF* SPORTDENIM* 
Baa Sa Sa Sone eee Sanforized 
Consens “ WwW Ea 
JEANS and DRILLS & : 
INTERLINING 


FLANNELS 
COVERTS—SUITINGS 
DENIM STRIPES 


WIDE SHEETINGS 
SHEETS 
PILLOW CASES 
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cotton to maintain normal capac 









At 50 miles an hour day and ight an Army Jeep would travel a 


month to circle around the basé. Powerful telescopes could see 


the top —on clear days. Erwin Mills onsume thousands of bales of 
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JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO., SELLING AGENTS 
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COTTON 





Has Gone to War 


A LARGE part of our output is today going to 
Uncle Sam. With production in our mills at the 
highest level in history we are finding ourselves hard 
pushed to meet the demands made for our quality 
belt ducks, broadcloths, sheets and pillow cases, 


sewing twines and tire fabrics. 


The war and the needs of our Armed Forces are 
first in our minds today, but we are still thinking of 
the day when Hitler and Company will no longer 
disrupt the earth. With that day to look forward 
to, we gladly lend every cooperation to the 
National Cotton Program—to the end that cotton 
may grow in popularity. 





THOMASTON COTTON MILLS 


Thomaston. Ga. 


"PAGE" AND "“THOMASTON" SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES — 
TIRE FABRICS — BELT DUCKS — SEWING TWINES — COMBER BROADCLOTHS 


x 
THOMASTON BLEACHERY 


Thomaston. Ga. 








BLEACH, SANFORIZE AND FINISH COTTON GOODS 


320 Broadway, New York — J. P. Stevens & Co., New York 
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HE Army-Navy Award for “high achieve- 
ment in the production of war materiel” has 
been won by the “men and women of the 
Cramerton plant.” In his letter of citation, Robert 
P. Patterson, Under Secretary of War, goes on to 
say: — “Your patriotism, as shown by your remark- 
able production record, is helping our country along 


the road to victory.” 


The story behind the winning of the coveted “E”’ 
dates back to 1930, when Cramerton assisted the 
Quartermaster Depot at Philadelphia in the de- 
velopment of the present Army Khaki, the official 


cotton uniform cloth. The first government order 
for this fabric was placed with Cramerton Mills 
Ever since, Cramerton Army Cloth has been reg- 
ularly furnished to the U. S. Army. Now Navy 
and Marine Corps officers wear it as well. This ts 
by no means the only military fabric made by 
Cramerton, but its production has been a major 


objective for 12 years. 


The management congratulates the people of Cramer- 


ton, whose efforts and skill have earned this high 


award, and pledges the continued concentration of 
£ 


the entire personnel on the task that lies ahead. 





i “for accomplishing more than seemed 
| . 
: reasonable or possible a year ago” 








Hamer 


CRAMERTON 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Genuih 


RAMERTON | 
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GALEY GLORD inc 
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Selling Agents: Galey & Lord, 57 Worth Street, New York City 
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FOR FIGHTING TRIM 


FLOYD MILLS DALLAS MILLS 


ROME, GA. DALLAS, GA. 


ARAGON MILLS 


ARAGON, GA. 


It is our pleasure to subscribe to the noteworthy 
effort of the entire cotton industry to popularize cot- 
tons. Juilliard products offer you in extra measure the 
natural characteristics of finer cottons. They're tough, 
lasting, washable. Tie in with Cotton's mammoth 


promotion program by featuring Albatross and Floyd 
Ducks and laundry textiles. 


A.D. JUILLIARD & CO., Inc. 


40 W. 40th St. New York, N. Y. 


CORDUROY HEADQUARTERS since 1886 
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Be your own 





F YOU’RE A MANUFACTURER — be 
your own policeman! If you run a 
retail store—do the same! Maintain 
quality standards, to the best of your 
ability ... just as your Government is 
trying to.do. 

Let’s remember—all of us—that 
we're representatives of the textile in- 
dustry. Let’s remember that price ceil- 
ings entitle consumers to the same 
quality and serviceability which they 
enjoyed before. 

So, let’s go out of our way to give 
the folks on the Home Front the best 
possible break! That’s what our Gov- 
ernment wants us to do! 


HERE’S A “MUST!” 


We’ve all cut down on a lot of trim- 
mings in the garment line. 

Findings aren’t so plentiful .. . ma- 
terial is limited ... garment dimensions 
are restricted. BUT—of what use are 
all these savings if the garment shrinks 
out of fit? No use at all, Mister. Just 
money and material and labor wasted 
... thrown away! And we hardly need 
to remind you that waste is most un- 
patriotic today. 

That’s why a “SANFORIZED” label is 


policeman! 


COTTON FRESHNESS for FIGHTING TRIM 












perhaps the most important quality 
standard for washables today! It’s that 
little label that assures your customers 
of permanent fit. It limits fabric shrink- 
ase to a mere 1%, or less! It’s PROTEC- 
TION—in capital letters! 


BROTHER, THERE’S PA-LENTY! 


If you hear any malarky from certain 
chiseling fabric sources about a scarcity 


“SANFORIZED « 


REG. U. S. PAT. CFF. 


40 Worth Sireet, New York ° 
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of “SANFORIZED’-LABELED PROTEC- 
TION —start whistling! It’s the bunk 
strictly. For there’s plenty of it! 

You CAN get it—any day! So... 

No matter what any of us makes or 
sells let’s give people the best we pos- 
sibly can! There is plenty of “SANFOR- 
IZED”-LABELED PROTECTION for all the 
men in the service—and plenty for the 
Home Front. Insist on it for your cus- 
tomers, Mister, and you'll get it! 


Checked standard of the 
trade-mark owner 


The “Sanforized” trade-mark is 
used by manufacturers on “Com- 
pressive Pre-Shrunk” fabrics only 
when tests for residual shrinkage are 
regularly checked, through the serv- 
ice of the owners of the trade-mark, 
to insure maintenance of its estab- 
ished standard by licensed users of 


l 
BArclay 7-2082 the mark. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc 
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BEAUMONT MFG. CO. 


| SPARTANEURG, $$. C. 
) %& PANTS %& TWILLS = %& SHEETINGS 























SPARTAN MILLS 


SPARTANBURG, S. C 
%*& SHEETINGS *& PRINT CLOTHS 
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STARTEX MILLS 


FUCAPAU, $.. C. 
%*& PRINT CLOTHS %*& CRASHES 
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GAFFNEY MFG. CO. 


NTE, Ss &. 
%& WIDE PRINT CLOTHS 
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COTTON FRESHNESS for FIGHTING TRIM 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 
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The fibre of our Southland in fighting trim steps into the breach to replace metal cans, 
wooden barrels, boxes and burlap which are not obtainable except in very limited quan- 
tities. Cotton bags have proved their merit as successful containers . . . economical, 
efficient and readily available. Siftproof, greaseproof and waterproof, they are doing 
the job of protecting war and civilian goods in transit and in storage. In many instances 


they pay for themselves by the saving they effect in weight and in space. Cotton bags 





serve for flour and fertilizer, grain and gunpowder, cabbages and chemicals. 
( 
( COTTON 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS aS 


ATLANTA MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS DALLAS NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS’- KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
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~ Smplements O of Poace. 
WEAPONS OF WAR! 


te pe 


ROM its beginning the cotton loom 
has been an implement of peace . . . a keystone of 
trade, a developer of civilization. Then suddenly 
this peaceful industry was called upon to produce 
enormous quantities of goods for the fighting forces 
of the nation. Overnight the cotton loom was trans- 
formed into a vital weapon of war. The speed with 
which this conversion has taken place to meet the 
grim and immediate demands of half a dozen fronts 
has been nothing short of miraculous. How well 
the men and women of the industry have manned 
their machines is best told in the millions and millions 
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of yards of cotton fabrics that have been produced. 
How well our allied industries have performed their 
jobs is evidenced by the strong and sturdy items of 
matériel into which many of these fabrics have 
been transformed ... and in the smartly styled, 
well-made uniforms of our armed forces. And those 
manufacturers who have made sacrifices in not be- 
ing able to obtain goods for normal production may 
take pride in this thought: the unquestioned morale 
of the boys in our armed services is built not only 
on their own high courage but upon the knowledge 
that their equipment is the finest that can be made. 
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i ITEMS NEEDED 
IN THE ARMED 
; SERVICES ... 
. Abdominal Pads 
| Bandoleers 


Bath Robes 





ccicneainaiiasipaniods 


Barrack Bags 


| Belts 
| Blankets 
Butcher’s Aprons 


Butcher's Frocks 
Canteen Covers 
Caps and Hats 
Coats 

Combat Jackets 
Combat Trousers 


The government wants the co-operation of all manufac- 
turers of sewed items. Production of war goods is being 


rushed at a fast pace but the volume is far below require- Cos Covers 
ments. Electrically Heated 
Flying Suits 
, , ; Field Jackets 
There is still a great opportunity, to serve, for every Sint 
manufacturer who is not yet doing war work and for those Head Nets 
who are not up to capacity. Hoods 
Khaki Trousers 
The War Administrati t h prod in th — 

e War ministration expects each producer in the Pen cy 
textile and garment industries to study his possibilities Mosquito Bars 
and to determine which of the many critically needed war Neckerchiefs 

Neckties 


items he can make most effectively. Nevee’s Cons 


Nurse's Uniforms 


All the facilities, the experience of our technical experts Pajamas 
and the services of our specially trained engineers are Parachutes, Flare 
available to manufacturers who do not know the procedure ons elncigaaae 
in co-operating with the Government, and who wish to be Scenes Taine 
advised on the most efficient means for rush war produc- Sand Bags 
tion and essential civilian use. Sand Fly Bars 
Sea Bags 
: ° pe , Sheets 
Interpretation of government garment specifications, Shelter Halves 
conversion of plants to war needs, analyses of sewing Shirts 
operations are some of the problems Willcox and Gibbs a Bags 
technicians can help solve. esata 
Twill Jackets 
: Underwear 
Your request for detailed information will be answered Water Bags 
immediately upon receipt of the coupon below if you will Working Suits 








indicate what interests you most. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
SEWING MACHINE CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
214 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


We should like to know more about the 





manufacture of: 





NAME ... 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


214 WEST 39th ST. 
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DOVER MILL COMPANY Specialties 
Shelby, North Carolina 
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ORA MILL COMPANY Fancies 
Shelby, North Carolina 








ESTHER MILL COMPANY Fancies 
Shelby, North Carolina 
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DORA YARN MILL COMPANY 
Combed and Carded Weaving Yarns, 10’s to 40’s 





Cherryville, North Carolina 











Selling Agents 
Fox, Wells and Warren 
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450 Seventh Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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/ ore. e e at home, Pepperell 


is supplying consumer goods as far as 
government orders will permit. Pepperell 
mills and Pepperell people are straining 
to the utmost to keep faith with cutters, 




















converters and manufacturers as well as 
with the millions of consumers who have 
learned to depend on Pepperell service 
and quality for four generations. 








e e e on the battle- 
fronts of the world at war, on land and 
sea and in the air, Pepperell fabrics in 
ever - increasing quantities, more and 
more, faster and faster, serve and shelter, 
clothe and comfort, fight with and for 
our men and their allies in the front line 
of freedom. Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company, 160 State St., Boston, Mass. 





Mills at: Biddeford and Lewiston, Maine . Fall River, Massachusetts . Lindale, Georgia . Opelika, Alabama 
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OSRUCACS: Sk a aR Te NORRIS = ARIES See ARIA a a TT eS ERAS ERR 








RIEGEL TEATILE CORP. 
Selling Agents 





342 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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PRODUCING WOOLENS, COTTONS, RAYONS, 
FOR FAR-FLUNG FIGHTING FRONTS, 
AS WELL AS FOR 
OUR HOME INDUSTRIES AND CIVILIAN NEEDS 


Abbeville Mills Excelsior Mills Laurens Cotton Mills 

Beaumont Manufacturing Company Farnsworth Mill Lockwood Company 

Cowan Mill Gaffney Manufacturing Company Madison Woolen Company 
Dallas Manufacturing Company Gainesville Cotton Mills Monarch Mills 

Darlington Manufacturing Company Hartsville Cotton Mills Pacolet Manufacturing Company 


Drayton Mills Judson Mills Spartan Mills 


DEERING MILLIKEN & CO., INC. 240 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Selling Agents Chicago Sales Office: 300 WEST ADAMS ST. 
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only begun. 











inning the 
‘¢race against lime 
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ye little or too late” is a thing of the past. 
American war industry has forged ahead lap 
after lap. But there must be no slackening. There 
can be no rest periods. 


—s 






The cotton textile industry is confronted with a 
task of appalling proportions. The call for cotton 
has only started. The call for cooperation has 









For CONE this means a staggering yardage of 
war fabrics and heavy duty fabrics that stand the 
wear and tear of war work. Above everything 


else it means “winning the race against Time.” 





CONE EXPORT & COMMISSION CO. 
59 WORTH STREET 


CONE 


THIS 'S YOUR SAFEGUARD 
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i GOES TO WAR! 


ERE at The Bibb, nine thousand top-flight 
Victory workers and ten large mills are 
now geared to Democracy’s production line 
... making vital war materials from cotton. 
Cotton yarns to meet the special require- 
ments of war performance have been de- 
veloped by The Bibb for an endless list of 


war equipment. 








Sixty-five years cumulative experience, plus 
loyal American workers and the most mod- 
ern textile machinery provide the Know Hou 
to fulfill, at top speed, the requirements or 
our Armed Forces for materials which give 
outstanding performance under conditions 
of warfare. 


MEN OF THE DAWN As the Dawn Patrol wings out over the Pacific, it spots small 
craft of the fishing fleet on which other intrepid men of the dawn are at work laying 


nets and lines. Their catch helps to provide the keen vision so important to pilots As cotton goes to war, Bibb production 
and observers of the Dawn Patrol, for shark liver oil is almost 100 times more potent is enlisted for the Victory. Some day—in a 
in the sight-giving vitamin A than cod liver oil. Most of the seine twine for nets and world of free men—we will again make 


the maitre cord used by these fishermen is produced in our Porterdale Mill by 


enced Bibt , things of beauty and utility for American 
experience ibb workers, , 


Homes and American Industry. 





BOATS FOR PLANES When an American military plane is forced CAMOUFLAGE Gigantic feats of magic—making whole areas dis- 
down over the ocean, a crew member throws a folded, rubberized appear from the sight of the enemy, merging huge guns into the land- 
canvas boat into the sea. Quickly inflated by a tube of compressed gas, scape, hiding factories, supply dumps and stretches of highways — 
the boat holds ten men and provisions. The duck for this lifesaving these vital war tricks are made possible by camouflage nets made of 
boat is spun, twisted and woven by Bibb workers. Bibb Seine Twines. 





COMMUNICATIONS Planes, tanks, ships and PANZER HANGARS A modern American KEEP "EM ROLLING Under the Bibb HR 
troop movements are commanded by radio bomber plane can now carry its own hangar Process, Bonded Fiber tire cord is being pro- 
and telephone. Bibb workers make the yarns so that motors may be repaired in the field. duced which makes rubber go twice as far. 
which are used for insulating wires neces- These light-weight panzer hangars are built For the HR Cord body of a tire resists heat 
sary in all types of communications and for of a steel frame with a covering of duck, and growth and has the far greater service 


strength to stand up 
underrepeatedrecaps. 


electrical connections in the great motors which has been specially treated to 


of planes, tanks and other motorized make it gasoline-proof, oil-proof, 

equipment. water-proof and dust-proof. BIBB 
The Bibb trademark 
stands for textiles 


The First Name in 


BIBB MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MACON, GEORGIA TEXTILES of outstanding value 





NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA AKRON and performance 
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Painted for Wellington Sears Company by Joseph Chenoweth 


“S80 LONG, SON...GOOD LUCK” 


Americans are not effusive. Seemingly casual words may cover deep emotion. 
We share this painting and its typical American title with all other homes 
and organizations from which young men are leaving to join the Service. 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Our 18 mills manufacture industrial and garment fabrics most of which today are being 
supplied to the Army, Navy, Marines and Aur Service. 


A four color proof of this advertisement will be sent on request. 
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|” EVERY MONTH OUR MILLS TURN ANOTHER | 
20,000 BALES OF COTTON INTO WAR SUPPLIES 


Our mills are literally pouring out textiles for Uncle 
Sam’s war program. Of thirty thousand bales of cotton 
per month required to sustain their present production, 
more than two-thirds—20,000 bales—go in fabrics for 
war purposes. The looms that normally produce the 
fabrics identified by those of our brands shown below 
are now busy day and night providing those fabrics 
most needed by the Government. 
<p EAN 17 
. ( yy a “te oc ic Nita B:A:30 
Lucy DUCK Corron oUCK Cie 
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Double & Twisted Filling 
Registered May 3, 1904. 
Aug. 4, 1914. 
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EXTRA 8 t 5. 190 Registered Jan. 19 
BELTING DUCK 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 


65 Worth Street, New York City 
I ot lle Ie Me 

















Today—the laboratory controlled production of fabrics in the five 












modern mills of the West Point Manufacturing Company is being 





operated on the policy governing all mills whose output is distributed 
by Wellington Sears Company—namely, “TO MAINTAIN THE 
GREATEST PRODUCTION OF THE MOST NEEDED FABRICS.” Sheet- 
ings, Duck, Uniform fabrics and Towels—all are being supplied as 
needed to the government's armed forces. Naturally, the needs of 


Uncle Sam come first and normal production 











for consumer use must be curtailed during 





the present emergency. 








WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 


WEST POINT, GA. 












Selling Agent: WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Your Campaign 


450,000 PAGES IN . ee os Since May of this year over 17,000,000 full pages of advertising on COTTON 
: see FRESHNESS have appeared in national magazines and trade papers. Over 60,000 
TRADE PAPERS pieces of direct mail have provided 10,000 retail stores with monthly informa- 
tion and material to tie in with this greatest promotion in the history of Cotton. 
The benefit of this broad program will be felt in every vein of the entire 
Cotton Industry. To cotton growers—to processors, manufacturers, and distribu- 
tors of cotton in all its phases—to every industry that supplies material, equip- 
ment or service used in the manufacture of cotton or in keeping it clean and 
fresh, we say—this is YOUR CAMPAIGN. 
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NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE 


60,000 MAILING PIECES 
TO RETAIL STORES 
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An 
Editorial 
Introduction 


SUDDENLY, but no less certainly, war created 

for Cotton—the nation’s largest single in- 
dustry—problems sufficiently complex to tax the 
ingenuity of even its ablest leaders. Cotton pro- 
duction, parts replacements, skilled labor—these 
and a hundred other questions became real and 
intensified problems as an inert buyers’ market 
was turned almost overnight into an active sellers’ 
market. That Cotton has shown the type of 
leadership prerequisite to the meeting of these 
problems courageously and intelligently is a fact 
that has been written clearly and boldly in the 
figures of the industry’s war-time production 


record. 


Yet with all its problems and ingenious solu- 
tions, production is not the whole of Cotton’s war- 
time story. Even while looms and spindles race 
through extra shifts to meet and surmount the 
demands which war has brought, Cotton, as an 
industry, has looked beyond the reaches of the 
immediate present and is today building solidly 
in behalf of those thousands of business firms 
who purchase, distribute and sell cotton products 
in normal channels of trade. Cotton, in short, is 


both providing for war and laying foundations for 
peace. 


Cotton is building good will and good business 
for its customers. More than 90 per cent of the 


Botan Zeeshuces 


What the Cotton Industry is 
Doing for Its Customers 
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industry—from farmer through handler to spin- 
ner and weaver—is actively engaged in the long- 
range job of creating a sustained loyalty to cotton 
products and cotton goods. In magazines, over 
the radio, and through the press, Cotton is telling 
the basic story of cotton. In addition, it is sup- 
porting the facts of its story concretely through 
an extensive program of scientific and economic 
research. In behalf of those who utilize its prod- 
ucts in their own operation, Cotton is providing 
substantial assistance through the active channels 


of a well-conceived merchandising program. 


Appropriately, “Cotton” magazine has assem- 
bled here for the first time the complete story of 
the cotton industry’s far-flung educational and 
research efforts. 
who have compiled the facts of the articles which 


In the opinion of the editors 


follow, the story is one of intense interest to each 
of the business firms who handle, process, manu- 
facture or sell cotton products. It is the story of 
an aggressive industry-wide program. No par- 
ticipant can read it without pride. No customer 


can read it without profit. 





Editor of “Cotton”. 
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PROMOTION and RESEARCH = 
CONSUMPTION 


A FEW YEARS AGO, the nation’s 

largest industry got wise to 
the times in which it operated. 
Aroused by the tremendous loss of 
domestic markets to competitive, 
synthetic fibers, it cast out the an- 
tiquated philosophy of the man with 
the world’s best rat trap and took 
as a working formula the economic 
fact that markets today belong to 
those firms and industries which 
maintain skillfully planned and ag- 
gressively executed programs of re- 
search and promotion. Today, with 
its lesson convincingly learned, the 
gigantic U. 8S. cotton industry is 
completing another year of vigor- 
ous, scientific search for new and 
improved uses for cotton, of ag- 
gressively promoting the use of 
these products among 130 million 
potential U.S. customers. The re- 
sults have been such as to amaze 
even the most sanguine of the pro- 
gram’s early apostles. 

Before military requirements 
jammed every cotton mill with or- 
ders and made Cotton’s most press- 
ing problem one of production ra- 
ther than sale, domestic consump- 
tion had grown from 514 million 
bales to nearly nine million bales. 
Cotton had been accepted for the 
first time as a top-flight fashion 
fabric. Cotton bags were on the 
march in their battle with burlap 
and paper. Cotton was re-capturing 
the markets it had lost. It was 
even going into places it had never 
been before. 

Scientific research had contrib- 
uted a cotton tire cord substantial- 
ly better than any which had been 
known before; and cotton chemists 
and physicists were hard on the 
trail of a revolutionary discovery 
involving the control of the drape 
characteristic of the fiber and the 
fabric. 
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Cotton publicity was blanketing 
the country. Cotton advertising 
was appearing in national maga- 
zines. Editors and radio announc- 
ers were talking about cotton as 
though it were a new discovery. 
Women were wearing cotton with 
pride who had worn it with apology. 

Such achievements are antithesis 
to the type of things which “just 
happen”. They result only from 
studied, progressive leadership and 
financial support on a major scale. 
In the case of Cotton, leadership 
inspired, planned and initiated a 
two-fold program of promotion and 
research and launched it on an in- 





Effects of cotton promotion are 
felt on every hand... “Women are 
wearing cotton with pride who had 
worn it with apology...” 


dustry-wide basis. Financial pow- 
er—in the form of a few cents for 
each bale of U. S. cotton—made 
the program possible. Today, and 
throughout the war period, these 
concerted forces of leadership and 
finance are being directed both to 
the war effort and to the welfare 
of the cotton industry when war is 
ended and cotton is thrown over- 
night into the most violent com- 
petitive situation between indus- 
tries that this nation has ever seen. 

The scope and force of Cotton’s 
two-fold program in behalf of the 
people who depend upon it for a 
livelihood, and the business firms 
that handle its products in chan- 
nels of trade, can be measured in 
part by the interest groups behind 
it. In this relation, and viewed 
from the numerical point of view 
alone, it is easy to perceive why 
the program is of national, rather 
than merely of industrial or sec- 
tional significance. 

Nearly 11 million people (the 
greatest bulk of farmers in the 
United States) derive a livelihood 
from the growing of cotton. Ap- 
proximately 15,000 gins, scattered 
across 17 states, bale each year’s 
cotton crop for sale through 6,000 
merchant firms to more than 1,000 
spinning and weaving mills. In ad- 
dition, 1,900 compresses and ware- 
houses stand by to store, handle 
and forward the bales, while 450 
plants take over the seed for con- 
verting into an amazing number 
of foods, feeds and chemical prod- 
ucts. The total number of persons 
involved, according to the U. 8, De- 
partment of Agriculture, is 13% 
million. Translated into power, 
this means that approximately one 
in every ten persons in the United 
States is back of the industry-wide 
cotton program. 
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It is this host of “cotton people” 
that makes Cotton the giant it is 
in a land renowned for the size of 
its industries. That it is not a giant 
without strength or influence is at- 
tested by the number of important 
industries dependent upon it, either 
in whole or in part, for the suc- 
cessful operation of their business. 
For in addition to Cotton’s own 
people there are innumerable man- 
ufacturers, distributors and retail- 
ers who rise or fall with the move- 
ment of cotton goods and products; 
and some 15 important industries 
who look to Cotton as their most 
vital customer. Cotton is the larg- 
est customer of the fertilizer in- 
dustry. It is of primary importance 
to the manufacturers of agricultur- 
al implements. It supports entirely 
the manufacturers of gin machin- 
ery and cottonseed crushing ma- 
chinery; and it takes the majority 
of the production of the textile ma- 
chinery industry. Without cotton 
the nation’s laundries would reach 
quick bankruptcy, for cotton goods 
constitute more of their business 
than do all other fibers combined. 

The ability to generate business 
on a national scale gives Cotton a 
position unique within the nation’s 
economy. This position, together 
with its great responsibility, was 
dramatically illustrated at the 
depth of the late depression. At 
that time Cotton was at low ebb. 
The demand for its products had 
fallen off. Increased foreign pro- 
duction, stimulated by American 
prices pegged above the world mar- 
ket, had put its export trade on the 
toboggan. At the same time, do- 
mestic consumption was running at 
an average of some six million bales 
a year, while production averaged, 
roughly, 14 million bales a year. 
Supply and demand were disas- 
trously out of balance. After care- 
ful study of the national scene, the 
President of the United States pro- 
claimed the Cotton Belt to be the 
nation’s “Economic Problem Num- 
ber One.” This meant that Cot- 
ton so involved the whole of the 
nation that there could be no stab- 
ilized national economy until the 
movement and price of cotton prod- 
ucts were stabilized. 

In recognition of Cotton’s power 
to generate business far beyond the 
confines of its own industrial lim- 
its, the federal government took 
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steps to relieve the industry of its 
surplus stocks. Cotton acreage was 
curtailed from a peak of 42 million 
acres to a ceiling of 27,400,000 
acres. It soon developed, however, 
that there were very definite limits 
to both the speed and the volume 
with which cotton supplies could be 
reduced. Cotton lands_ support 
nearly four times as many workers 
per acre as do lands planted to the 
great majority of American crops. 
And when large tracts of these 
lands were taken from cotton, there 
developed social and unemployment 
problems out of keeping with the 
volume of acreage relieved. 

A second unforeseen problem 
arising to plague the government’s 
attempt to control the supply of 
cotton was the fact that southern 
cotton lands can produce an abund- 
ance of the crops on which other 
agricultural sections of the coun- 
try depend. To the dismay of 
states long dependent agricultural- 
ly upon the dairy industry, milk 
condenseries and cheese plants be- 
gan to spring up in cotton fields 
turned to dairy pastures. Corn be- 
gan to grow as feed for hogs to be 
marketed in competition with corn- 





Unprecedented research finds broad 
new markets for the nation’s cotton. 
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hog states. Oats and wheat began 
to ripen and turn gold in fields 
where cotton had been. In short, 
the cotton states could grow the 
agricultural products of other 
states, but other states could not 
grow cotton. Consequently, the 
ugly threat of complicated agricul- 
tural dislocation on a nation-wide 
scale began to rear its head. 

It was at this point in Cotton’s 
history, and under these conditions 
of threatened dislocation and cur- 
tailed supply, that the pattern of its 
present-day program of research 
and promotion began to shape itself 
into an aggressive, industry-wide 
endeavor to “increase throughout 
the world the consumption of cot- 
ton, cottonseed and the products 
thereof.” With a spirit born of a 
common necessity, the industry de- 
clared that retreat, and even en- 
trenchment, was at an end. It pro- 
posed to attack. 

Realistically, and_ collectively, 
Cotton, as an industry, launched its 
attack under a plan designed to in- 
crease the demand for cotton, ra- 
ther than curtail the supply, Out of 
this initial concept has grown the 
organizational job and program 
that is today acknowledged as be- 
ing little short of phenomenal. Cot- 
ton producers, ginners, warehouse- 
men, merchants and crushers in 17 
states, and spinning and weaving 
mills in a dozen other states, have 
been welded into one great promo- 
tional and research force directed 
to the job of creating and main- 
taining the maximum demand for 
U. S. cotton and its products. 

Cotton’s program today is operat- 
ing through laboratories in Pitts- 
burgh and through a staff of five 
divisions in New York and Mem- 
phis. It has a field staff which 
blankets the great crescent of states 
which is the Cotton Belt. It is 
backed by more than 90 per cent of 
the entire U. S. cotton industry, 
with its crop of more than 12 mil- 
lion bales pledged in writing to the 
support of the program. 

Thus Cotton stands today as a 
united, progressive industry—an 
eloquent tribute to great leadership 
and inspired support. With deter- 
mination and evangelical fervor it 
is aggressively promoting increased 
consumer popularity of cotton prod- 
ucts in behalf of Cotton’s custom- 
ers. 
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PROMOTION 





Dynamo of Cotton’s New Day 


THE SALES VOLTAGE back of 

Cotton’s new popularity among 
American consumers is a promotion 
program that is as flexible as it is 
powerful. The program can be, and 
repeatedly has been, modified or 
recast to fit specific, advantageous 
conditions. Developed through 
years of careful progress from an 
unpretentious publicity fund into a 
current force of national signifi- 
cance, it is today directed toward 
the great, two-fold job of winning 
greater consumer acceptance of cot- 
ton as a part of the war conserva- 
tion program, and of building a 
consumer preference that will be 
sufficiently strong to cushion the 
certain loss of war orders when 
peace is restored. 

Back of the program are the six 
major interests of the U. S. raw 
cotton industry—the 12 million 
farmers, ginners, merchants, ware- 
housemen, crushers, and spinners 
and weavers whose common desire 
to increase the use and value of 
cotton products is substantiated by 
pledges of support which cover 
more than 90 per cent of the Ameri- 
can cotton crop, 


Centralized Program 


All support flows through the one 
centralized program, which covers 
the entire range of cotton products 
and is sponsored jointly by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council and The 
Cotton-Textile Institute. 

Industry-supported, and free of 
the necessity to call trade names 
or pound for attention to individual 
brands, cotton promotion is concen- 
trated entirely upon the single job 
of creating sales appeal and sales 
acceptance for cotton as a fiber and 
fabric. It takes the long view, with 
all of its power going into the 
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Theme of the industry’s promotion 
program, “Cotton Freshness for 
Fighting Trim” offers a fresh, new 
sales approach, carefully keyed to 
wartime conditions. 


building of a sustained consumer 
preference for, and loyalty to, the 
articles and goods of those firms 
and businesses that manufacture 
and distribute cotton products. 

Because the program is a long- 
range job concerned more with sus- 
tained consumer loyalty than with 
spectacular one-time sales events, 
the war period has brought inten- 
sification rather than restriction of 
promotional activity. Council and 
Institute officials interpret present- 
day market conditions as being a 
“God-given opportunity which we 
have no reason to expect. te, see 
again in our life-time.” 

Consumers are being forced to 
turn to cotton, because cotton is 
the only fiber of which there is 
anything approaching an abundant 
supply. 

Recognizing that the time to sell 
consumers permanently on cotton 
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products is the time in which they 
are using these products, and in 
acceptance of the thesis that “the 
extent of our success in selling con- 
Sumers today is going to be the 
measure of our relief tomorrow,” 
the entire promotion program has 
been cast as a war-time educational 
campaign tied closely to govern- 
ment conservation policies, 

The program is divided into three 
sections, with each section careful- 
ly adjusted to secure the greatest 
possible coverage and to take ad- 
vantage of each possible opportuni- 
ty to increase the store of consu- 
mer information on the advantages 
to be derived from buying and 
using cotton products. The sec- 
tions are: 1) Publicity; 2) adver- 
tising and merchandising; 3) edi- 
torial. (See chart on page B-26.) 


Three Program Sections 


The publicity section encom- 
passes three syndicate press serv- 
ices, each featuring cotton as an 
available product, and each released 
on a monthly basis to all U. S. daily 
newspapers and to the larger week- 
ly papers. This also in- 
cludes a special schedule of weekly 
selective 


section 


news releases covering 
classifications of cotton products, 
and a fashion service promotion on 
a scale larger than the industry has 
previously known. The staging of 
special events, such as National 
Cotton -Week and the newly 
launched Cotton Christmas promo- 
tion, is designed to concentrate pub- 
lic attention upon cotton products 
at specific seasons of the year. 
The advertising and merchandis- 
ing section includes the first use of 
consumer magazines to carry Cot- 
ton’s story directly into the mass of 
American homes. The work also in- 
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cludes varied and extensive mer- 
chandising materials, prepared and 
distributed without cost to the dis- 
tributors and retail stores that sell 
cotton products, Insertions in trade 
magazines and newspapers carry 
advance announcements of feature 
advertisements and tell of the mer- 
chandising materials to be fur- 
nished in connection with them. 

The editorial section handles all 
spot news announcements, special 
articles, and general feature serv- 
ices. Changing conditions in the 
market, necessary adjustments in 
cotton operations, and changes in 
rulings affecting cotton conditions 
are carried quickly to cotton con- 
sumers through its news and edi- 
torial activities. 

Today’s comprehensive program 
represents several years of careful 
study and development. It was born 
during a period when increased con- 
sumption was the largest single 
problem confronting the cotton in- 


dustry from farm w retail shelf. 
Today it has national significance 
as a program geared closely with 
the war-time necessity for conser- 
vation of fabrics and high personal 
morale. 


Program Goal Is Sound 


In none of its fields of activity 
does the promotion seek to send 
consumers’ streaming into retail 
stores each morning to buy in- 
creased amounts of cotton goods 
and thereby increase the pressure 
of today’s production problems, Ra- 
ther is it concerned with the long- 
range, basic job of education and 
information. The theme carried in 
each of its advertisements and 
“plugged” consistently in each piece 
of merchandising material is “‘Cot- 
ton Freshness For Fighting Trim.” 
The purpose is to establish per- 
manently in the minds of American 
consumers the facts regarding cot- 


ton’s washability, its toughness, 
durability and personal comfort. It 
seeks to make consumers look upon 
cotton as a happy discovery, not a 
patriotic sacrifice. 

Logically enough, Cotton is ap- 
proaching this job at the point 
where consumer influence is most 
directly felt. Raw cotton as an in- 
dustry is interested in bales of cot- 
ton and yards and pounds of cloth, 
yet it is putting its money into the 
promotion of shirts and dresses and 
overalls and bedspreads and a score 
of other articles at the point of re- 
tail sale. Consumption trends even 
before the beginning of the war pe- 
riod paid tribute to the soundness 
of this effort. And though no one 
can tell when war will end and 
peace will come, it is certain that 
a new day is being created for Cot- 
ton’s customers—a day featured by 
a great and sustained consumer 
market for cotton products. 
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Merchandising, publicity and paid advertising simultaneously hammer home the “Cotton Freshness” message 
to the consumer. Shown above are examples of how the trio work together in the women’s apparel field. 
Left, one of a series of “Cotton Freshness” advertisements prepared by a large dress manufacturer in co-opera- 
tion with cotton’s merchandising division. Center, one of many photos distributed to the nation’s press. Right, 
a paid consumer advertisement appearing in the 1942 college issue of Vogue. 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING 





HUB AND CORE of Cotton’s 

three-fold wartime promotion 
program is its national advertising 
campaign. 

Designed to take full advantage 
of today’s unparalleled opportunity 
to sell American consumers on cot- 
ton’s qualities of strength and 
washability, the campaign is cast in 
the form of an aggressive consu- 
mer edueational program, directed 
by the National Cotton Council and 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, and 
scheduled in detail through the fall 
months, 


Back to Basic Qualities 


As the first consumer advertis- 
ing program ever conducted by Cot- 
ton in national mass magazines, the 
entire series is based on two ma- 
jor consumer appeals: 1) Cotton’s 
inherent qualities as a fabric of 
service and conservation; 2) the 
lift in personal morale and efficien- 
cy which comes with the wearing 
of clean, fresh, easily-washed cot- 
ton clothes. 

Launched last May, the program 
recognizes cotton’s qualities of 
service and conservation. It recog- 
nizes that war periods serve to ac- 
centuate the importance of a fab- 
ric’s qualities, rather than _ to 
change them. It recognizes that 
the same strength and durability 
which are so important today as a 
conservation measure will be equal- 
ly important characteristics of cot- 
ton fabrics in peace; and that the 
time to educate consumers regard- 
ing such qualities for the future is 
while consumers are thinking about 
them as a regular part of their 
daily lives. 

Strength and durability today 
mean maximum conservation of 
civilian fabrics. Yet in selling 
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First “Cotton Freshness” insertion 
to be run in a fashion magazine, 
the full page above appeared in the 
July 1 issue of Harper’s Bazaar. 
Like ads carried in mass circulation 
magazines, it bore down on the 
basic message of cotton’s freshness, 
washability and durability. 


conservation to the nation today, 
the industry at the same time is 
selling to consumers two of cotton’s 
outstanding sources of peacetime 
sales attractions. 

The fact that cotton can be 
washed with ordinary soap and wa- 
ter is of particular importance to- 
day, because it means conservation 
of dry cleaning fluids. Yet in pro- 
moting nationwide conservation of 
dry cleaning chemicals today, the 
cotton industry at the same time is 
selling a unique characteristic of 
cotton — namely, the ease with 
which it can be cleaned and kept 
fresh inexpensively. 

Clean, fresh clothes are an ac- 
knowledged ‘and important stimu- 
lant of personal morale. No per- 
son today, regardless of the adver- 
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Sparks Cotton’s Consumer Program 


tising he has seen stressing the 
‘lift’? offered by a cigarette or the 
“nause that refreshes” to be de- 
rived from a five-cent drink, will 
admit that there is a physical pick- 
up which can equal a bath and clean 
clothes from the skin out. This 
is because people dress the spirit, 
not the body. If the spirit was not 
involved, an inverted sack with 
holes for arms and head would be 
the only requirement for warm 
weather clothing. 


Direct to Consumers 


Following such basic, realistic 
lines of reasoning, the cotton indus- 
try is carrying the facts concerning 
cotton’s strength and washability 
directly to America’s 130 million 
consumers. The program’s central 
theme is the highly appropriate slo- 
gan, “Cotton Freshness For Fight- 
ing Trim’’. 

Every month the theme of Cot- 
ton’s inherent “freshness” is pound- 
ed home to consumers through the 
use of full-page advertising in na- 
tional publications. The advertise- 
ment for the current month appears 
in Better Homes and Gardens and 
House and Garden. Specifically it 
treats cotton fabrics in the home 
furnishings field, but like every 
other advertisement of the cam- 
paign, it includes a “box’’ which 
carries the general and fundamen- 
tal cotton story. This story (told 
with remarkable to-the-pointness) 
is one of cotton’s toughness, its 
washability, its personal comfort. 
Thus it might be said that “home 
furnishings” during October are 
being used.as an illustration of the 
inherent qualities of cotton, and 
that in months both past and to 
come, other cotton products are 
used in the same way to illustrate 
the same story. In May it was 
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“Cotton Freshness” ran in the June “Woman’s Home Companion (left) and the June 29 “Life” (right). 


dresses; in June it was sport 
clothes; in November it will be 
home sewing. 


Schedules in mass magazines 
through November, together with 
the cotton product featured and 
date of issue, are: Good Housekeep- 
ing, May, dresses; Woman’s Home 
Companion, June, sport clothes; 
Infe, July, work clothes; Saturday 
Evening Post, August, men’s wear- 
ing apparel; Parent’s, September, 
children’s clothes; Better Homes 
and Gardens and House and Gar- 
den, October, home furnishings; 
Country Gentlemen and Progressive 
Farmer, November, home sewing. 
Additional schedules include Mc- 
Calls, Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
Harper’s Bazaar. 


Fashion magazines carrying 
Council-Institute advertising  in- 
clude Vogue, Harper’s Bazaar and 
Mademoiselle. Advertising in this 
“high-style” group consists of full- 
page, black and white insertions 
built around specific purchasing 
periods, such as the recent “back- 
to-college issue” of Vogue, and is 
scheduled opportunely throughout 
the year. 

To expand the scope and increase 
the driving force of each full-page 
advertisement carried in a national 
consumer magazine, an extensive 
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supplementary schedule is carried 
in trade publications. This sched- 
ule is directed toward, and is de- 
signed to obtain the co-operation 
of, every possible benefactor of the 
cotton program. It carries advance 
announcements of each succeeding 
month’s program to garment manu- 
facturers, to wholesale and retail 
stores, and to other classifications 
whose business is related directly 
to the processing, distributing and 
selling of cotton products. 


Trade Press Coverage 


Trade magazines used to reach 
stores, distributors, manufacturers 
and other co-operative interests in- 
clude: COTTON, Dry Goods Journal, 
Department Store Economist, Men’s 
Apparel Reporter, Men’s Wear, 
NRDGA Bulletin, and eight addi- 
tional publications. 

Trade newspapers carrying Coun- 
cil-Institute insertions are the 
Daily News Record, Woman’s Wear 
Daily and three additional. 

Concentrated though the national 
advertising schedule is, it cannot 
achieve the desired results by vir- 
tue of paid space alone. It can, 
however, be used as a substantial 
foundation for building far-reach- 
ing additional activity. Such ac- 
tivity is a designed part of the 


program. It is intended purpose- 
ly to project the program beyond 
the normal expectations of a com- 
mercial advertising schedule by se- 
curing the co-operation of influen- 
tial interests, 

Particularly influential and far- 
reaching is the extensive editorial 
and merchandising support given 
the program by magazines. Per- 
sonal discussions with editors of 
women’s publications, home maga- 
zines, and the general weeklies re- 
sulted in more than 30 pages of 
editorial support in the first four 
months of the program’s operation. 
Significantly, many of these pages, 
and the many others now in prep- 
aration, are from publications not 
included on Cotton’s paid advertis- 
ing schedule. They can be taken 
as tangible proof that Cotton, with 
no particular brand to sell and en- 
gaged in a program of public in- 
terests, has a theme and a purpose 
worthy of editorial endorsement. 


Editorial Co-operation 


A full account of each magazine’s 
editorial and merchandising activi- 
ty in behalf of the cotton program 
would show that, in variety as well 
as in volume, magazine treatment 
of cotton products has resulted in 
increasing the force and extending 
the scope of each advertisement 
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many times. The following exam- 
ples are illustrative: 

The May issue of Good House- 
keeping, one of the “big four” 
among women’s service publica- 
tions, featured cotton dresses. Sup- 
porting the story of cotton’s wash- 
ability and durability as portrayed 
in the advertisement were 13 full 
editorial pages devoted to “Cotton 
Freshness”. These pages were pre- 
pared by the magazine’s staff and 
were presented to approximately 10 
million readers as a summer fash- 
ion feature. In addition, the maga- 
zine’s merchandising department 
built its May service around cotton 
as a summer material. The serv- 
ice, carrying all the prestige of 
Good Housekeeping, was used by 
one hundred of the country’s larg- 
est retail stores. 

The Woman’s Home Companion 
carried six editorial pages devoted 
to cotton in June, including two 
full-color pages devoted to chil- 
dren’s clothes. As an additional 
service, summer cottons for chil- 
dren were photographed in color by 
the publication in co-operation with 
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Ringling Brothers and Barnum & 
Bailey Circus and mailed to retail 
stores in the form of large blow- 
ups and window backgrounds. 

Life magazine featured cotton in 
its Design-for-Living department 
and supplied 350 stores with ad- 
vance notices, descriptions, counter 
cards, and photographs of the fea- 
ture. The Saturday Evening Post 
supported the advertising program 
by merchandising cotton in major 
cities, and Parent’s gave two pages 
to cotton as soap-and-water fash- 
ions. 

The Progressive Farmer has run 
color pages of “cotton fresh” pat- 
terns and, currently, Better Homes 
and Gardens and House and Garden 
are carrying extensive features on 
cotton as home furnishings. The 
reaction of these publications to the 
cotton job is illustrative of the sup- 
port which magazine editors are 
giving to the nation’s largest in- 
dustry. 

Typical of the editorial support 
being extended the campaign by the 
trade press is the 49-page special 
cotton edition got out in May by 


the Daily News Record. 

Such extensive editorial support 
pays profitable tribute to the 
soundness of cotton’s advertising 
program. Yet the projection of 
cotton’s essential message does not 
end here. Through the efforts of 
the program’s merchandising sec- 
tion, and the co-operation of the 
nation’s largest advertising mat 
service, each month’s advertise- 
ment is repeated many times in 
daily and weekly newspapers. Retail 
and department stores (approxi- 
mately eight thousand) each month 
receive art work and illustrations 
from Council-Institute advertise- 
ments to be used in the preparation 
of their own local promotions. 


National Advertisers Co-operate 


Many larger firms are incorpor- 
ating “Cotton Freshness” materials 
into especially planned advertising 
schedules. An example of this type 
of added projection is the chain of 
dress shops which recently complet- 
ed a series of four weekly “Cotton 
Freshness” advertisements in 350 
newspapers, with each advertise- 
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To reach the stores in advance of “Cotton Freshness” promotions, cotton runs an extensive trade press sched- 
ule. In a typical month, insertions like that on the left appear in from six to ten trade magazines, followed the 
next month by consumer ads such as the October Better Homes and Gardens page on the right. 
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The advertisement above, run in the 
trade press by the Cone Export and 
Commission Company, is typical of 
the way in which manufacturers 
and co-operating agencies tie their 
their advertising closely with the 
industry’s “Cotton Freshness” pro- 
gram. 


ment built from materials fur- 
nished by the cotton industry. Oth- 
er examples are the 240 stores of 
the Sears, Roebuck chain that fea- 
tured cotton program materials in 
several hundred papers, and the 
Mississippi Power and Light Com- 
pany’s incorporating the art work 
and copy of cotton’s May program 
into quarter-page advertisements in 
74 Mississippi newspapers. 


Program Is Timely 


As the center stone around which 
all other sections of cotton’s war- 
time consumer promotions are 
built, the advertising section not 
only is the largest division of the 
cotton program, but also the one 
involving the expenditure of the 
most money. Yet each step of the 
current series, each emphasis and 
projected appeal, has been planned 
in careful relation to current con- 
ditions. 

As the first sustained nation- 
wide consumer venture for cotton, 
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the series was conceived originally 
as a “Cleanliness Campaign,” de- 
veloped painstakingly over a period 
of more than a year and designed 
to capitalize on the inherent wash- 
ing qualities of cotton as a fiber 
and a fabric. Each conclusion was 
checked and re-checked—at the lab- 
oratories of the American Institute 
of Laundering, by scientists in the 
employment of two large manufac- 
turers, with independent authori- 
ties sufficiently expert to convince 
industry leaders of the soundness 
of the procedure. Yet when, on 
eve of the program’s launching, the 
country became actively engaged in 
war, a cognizance of current condi- 
tions revealed that certain advan- 
tageous changes could—and neces- 
sarily should—be made. 


Boon to the Conservation of 
Materials 


Through various advisers’ in 
Washington it was found that the 
plans drawn by Council-Institute 
advertising officials and ready for 
executing had in them the founda- 
tion for a program which not only 
would tell cotton’s own fundamental 





story of extreme washability, but 
also would fit perfectly into the 
nation’s policy for civilian conser- 
vation. The very strength and 
toughness which made cotton wash- 
able were also the characteristics 
which would make it a fabric vital 
to civilian conservation. Simple 
soap-and-water washing, key to the 
program, would become doubly im- 
portant in time of war because it 
helps to conserve vital cleaning 
fluids. And cleanliness is always 
an important factor in personal 
morale. 

On the basis of these conclusions 
and recommended adjustments, the 
first advertising in the campaign 
was launched, and is being main- 
tained, in its present form—a con- 
tinuing consumer educational pro- 
gram designed to carry to all U. S. 
citizens the message of cotton’s 
strength and washability. <A sys- 
tematic survey of results shows 
cause for optimism. The industry 
is getting unprecedented value for 
each dollar spent; and it is prepar- 
ing soundly for its customers’ busi- 
nesses when times of peace return. 
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MERCHANDISING— 


Key to Consumer Outlets 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING, aug- 

mented by an active trade 
press schedule, is the driving 
spearhead of cotton’s nation-wide 
consumer program. Yet to achieve 
complete success, such a program 
must be strongly supported by an 
auxiliary force which brings into 
full play the co-ordinated efforts of 
the nation’s retail stores. For this 
purpose, and to perform this func- 
tion, the National Cotton Council 
and The Cotton-Textile Institute 
maintain as a complementary part 
of the cotton industry’s consumer 
education campaign, a well-round- 
ed, direct-to-the-retailer, merchan- 
dising program. 

Cotton’s merchandising program 
is designed to provide a full adver- 
tising, display, and sales-aid serv- 
ice to retail stores on a nation-wide 
basis, and to solicit co-operation 
from such sources as are, or should 
be, interested in cotton consump- 
tion. Each of the monthly consu- 
mer advertisements carried by the 
cotton industry in national maga- 


zines is treated as a separate “‘pack- 
age’ by the merchandising division. 

Timed to coincide with the ap- 
pearance of trade press advertis- 
ing, which carries the monthly 
“Cotton Freshness” message to re- 
tailers well in advance of the actual 
appearance of the advertisement in 
mass magazines, a monthly bulletin 
is mailed to a group of approxi- 
mately 7,500 leading department 
and specialty stores, including the 
larger chain store groups and buy- 
ing syndicates. The bulletin out- 
lines in detail the ensuing monthly 
“Cotton Freshness” promotion and 
carries reproductions of both con- 
sumer and trade press advertising. 
A substantial number of advertis- 
ing and merchandising aids are of- 
fered to the merchants without cost. 


Typical Month’s Program 


A breakdown of a typical month 
of cotton merchandising will help 
to clarify the details. At the pres- 
ent time, the October issues of 
Better Homes and Gardens and 


House and Garden are carrying 
full-page advertisements featuring 
cotton home furnishings. The theme 
is “Cotton Freshness for Happy 
Living’. The ads within them- 
selves have an audience of approxi- 
mately six million U. S. consumers. 
Yet the mass impact of the message 
is being greatly strengthened and 
extended in scope through the pow- 
er of repetition. Through “tie- 
ins” with local merchants innumer- 
able reproductions of the ads are 
appearing with negligible cost to 
the industry in local newspapers, 
in store show windows and, for 
those consumers who enter the re- 
tail stores, as counter display cards. 
In short, the force generated by the 
national advertisements is magni- 
fied and given added power through 
concerted local merchandising ef- 
forts. 

To achieve this exact timing of 
efforts on the part of the cotton in- 
dustry and the nation’s retail 
stores, the merchandising division 
of the Council-Institute launched 





Retailers throughout America use “Cotton Freshness’ display materials advantageously. 
stalled the piece goods window on the left, while a Cleveland store featured “cotton fresh” men’s shirts. 
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its October promotion program 
back in July. Coincident with the 
appearance of trade press an- 
nouncements of the October promo- 
tion, a retail folder was mailed on 
August 20. Previously, on July 
30, advance proofs of the home fur- 
nishing ads were mailed to 775 
manufacturers of cotton home fur- 
nishings. The manufacturers were 
furnished the proofs for use as tie- 
ins with their own October promo- 
tions. Between August 20 and the 
appearance of the October issue of 
Better Homes and Gardens and 
House and Garden, response to the 
retail folder called for the mailing 
of thousands of window posters, 
easel-mounted reprints of the maga- 
zine ads, newspaper layouts, elec- 
trotypes of the American cotton 
emblem, mats of the “Cotton Fresh- 
ness” logotype and illustrations, ra- 
dio spot announcements, and other 
materials for localizing and mer- 
chandising both the theme of the 
campaign and the subject of the 
current monthly advertisement. In 
addition, materials were sent to al- 
lied organizations co-operating in 
Cotton’s consumer education pro- 
gram. 


Press Co-operation 


Supplementing the store cover- 
age, the merchandising division 
each month mails to all daily news- 
papers in the United States and to 
all weekly newspapers in the Cotton 
Beit a full-page advertising layout 
built on the theme of the following 
month’s promotion. In addition to 
offering mats of all illustrations 
shown in the lay-outs, the Council- 
Institute will, on request, ship to 
the newspaper complete merchan- 
dise kits for use by the stores of 
its locality co-operating in the pro- 
motion. Requests for these materi- 
als from newspapers average more 
than 500 a month. 

Projection of the “Cotton Fresh- 
ness” theme far beyond the scope 
of paid advertisements has been de- 
veloped through extensive enlist- 
ment of support and co-operation 
from individual firms and indus- 
tries. Outstanding among the or- 
ganizations co-operating with the 
program since its beginning is the 
Meyer Both Company of New York 
and Chicago, the world’s largest 
newspaper advertising mat service. 


(See page B-46). Each month Mey- 
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Newspaper advertising layouts and 
mats are distributed to stores in 
every part of the country. These 
advertisements have run in papers 
in as many as 39 states during a 
single month. 


er Both devotes full-pages to “Cot- 
ton Freshness” in from two to seven 
of its department store and news- 
paper services. These pages, based 
on advance releases of Council-In- 
stitute plans, furnish stores and 
newspapers with a supply of head- 
ings, lay-outs, and illustrations on 


Cotton’s mer- 
chandising divi- 
sion mails a 
folder similar to 
that at right to 
more than 8000 
retail stores 
each month, of- 
fering free ad- 
vertising and 
sales materials. 
As many as 
1,200 stores have 
ordered the sell- 
ing aids during 
the course of a 
monthly promo- 
tion. 





cotton goods. They reach daily 
newspapers in more than 90 per 
cent of the cities where dailies are 
published, and a substantial majori- 
ty of the nation’s larger weeklies. 
Their coverage of large department 
stores is comparably extensive. 

To provide retail stores with at- 
tractive center pieces around which 
to build “Cotton Freshness” dis- 
plays, W. L. Stensgaard and Asso- 
ciates of Chicago, world’s largest 
display designers and manufactur- 
ers, have placed on the market a 
special display piece 5% feet 
high, 41% feet wide and 15 inches 
deep. Plans are now under way 
whereby Stensgaard will increase to 
considerable extent the number of 
“Freshness” display pieces during 
the 1943 program. 


It is probable that the most pro- 
ductive of all co-operative merchan- 
dising efforts have been obtained 
through personal interviews with 
retail executives. As a result of 
this type of solicitation, Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company is devoting two 
full-pages of its fall and winter cat- 
alog to reproductions of “Cotton 
Freshness” advertisements. The 
catalog will reach more than six 
million families. In addition, the 
retail division of Sears has includ- 
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POST-ADVERTISED...YOUR ASSURANCE OF QUALITY 


Mounted counter card reprints of 
cotton’s consumer ads which offer 
a close display tie-in with the pro- 
motion theme are widely used by 
retailers in windows and in coun- 
ter and interior displays. 


ed sets of “Cotton Freshness” mats 
in its advertising service to the 
approximately 600 retail outlet 
stores maintained by the company. 

The New York advertising de- 
partment of J. C. Penney Company 
is furnishing the company’s 1,700 
stores from time to time with adap- 
tions of “Cotton Freshness” ma- 
terials provided by the Council-In- 
stitute. The tremendous impetus 
given the cotton program through 
use of these materials can be indi- 
eated by the fact that the Penney 
stores each week use more than 
2,000 pages of newspaper advertis- 
ing. 

A number of New York buying 
syndicates, representing the largest 
stores in the country, each month 
place orders for cotton promotion 
materials to be used by members of 
their organizations. These groups 
range from syndicates representing 
25 stores to those representing 
several hundred stores. 

Co-operation extended by the 
Sanforized Division of Cluett, Pea- 
body & Company has resulted in 
the appearance of the “Cotton 
Freshness” slogan on many pieces 
of promotion released by this or- 
ganization, and in the inclusion of 
ecotton’s message to consumers in 
radio advertising originating in a 
number of larger cities. Cluett- 
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Peabody broadsides are sent regu- 
larly to virtually all the nation’s 
leading apparel buyers. 


Manufacturer Participates 


Early in the program, the Mode 
O’Day Corporation, Los Angeles 
dress manufacturer, indicated its 
desire to participate in the cotton 
campaign. This company holds ex- 
clusive franchise with 350 dress 
shops in more than a dozen states 
west of the Mississippi River. 
Placing orders for’ substantial 
quantities of cotton promotion ma- 
terial, Mode O’Day designed its 
own window backgrounds and pre- 
pared a series of four advertise- 
ments playing up the theme of 
“Cotton Freshness”. This job was 
duplicated on a more elaborate 
scale in an extensive tie-in with 
the September promotion of ‘“Back- 
To-School” and college cottons. 

Within the Cotton Belt, extensive 
work has resulted in the adoption 
of “Cotton Freshness” theme by 
many of the South’s largest stores. 
Typical of this southern retail store 
co-operation is that of the Gallant- 
Belk Company, which operates de- 
partment stores throughout Georgia 
and the Carolinas. During recent 


months this firm has conducted 
store-wide “Freshness” promotions 
using extensive newspaper adver- 
tising and much window and in- 
terior display space to “plug” the 
cotton industry’s theme. 

To enlist the co-operation of 
manufacturers of cotton wearing 


apparel and home _ furnishings 
through distribution tie-ins, the 
Council-Institute sends advance 


proofs of all consumer advertising 
to the manufacturers of the par- 
ticular type of cotton goods affect- 
ed by the monthly promotions. 
These proofs are accompanied by 
an explanation of the promotion and 
an offer to furnish, without cost, 
display and advertising materials. 
These materials, in turn, are put to 
extensive use by the manufactur- 
ers’ own merchandising depart- 
ments. Agreements of co-operation 
recently concluded with one New 
York manufacturer alone call for 
the distribution of cotton promo- 
tion posters and other materials to 
all of its 11,000 retail outlets. 

Through the diligent execution of 
its merchandising plans, the cotton 
industry is bringing into its pro- 
gram of consumer education the 
concerted, co-operative efforts of 
the nation’s retail stores. 
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Soap Matches Cotton’s Funds 


ON MAY 15, shortly after the 

launching of Cotton’s con- 
sumer education campaign with 
the appearance of the industry’s 
first paid advertising in a mass 
magazine, the Association of 
American Soap and Glycerine Pro- 
ducers became the first major in- 
dustry to co-operate with the pro- 
gram on a financial basis. As of 
that date, the soap. industry made 
available to the cotton industry’s 
advertising program one-third as 
much money as the total amount 
available from the treasury of the 
Council-Institute, plus one-third 
of all additional funds which the 
cotton industry had, or could 
raise, from sources related in any 
way to cotton production, process- 
ing, manufacture or distribution. 


Under the agreement of partici- 
pation, as voted by the Associa- 
tion’s board of directors, the 
funds made available to the cot- 
ton program are applied through 
the Council-Institute’s advertising 
division to the purchase of adver- 
tising space, advertising produc- 
tion costs, and the payment of 
merchandising expenses entailed 
in the “Cotton Freshness” cam- 
paign. 

The attention of the soap indus- 
try was first attracted to the cot- 
ton consumer program in the early 
stages of its formation, and came 
as a result of points of mutual in- 
terest between the two industries. 
The largest and most immediate 
point of common interest was, of 
course, the nation’s laundries and 
home washtubs. Due to cotton’s 
easy washability, cotton wearing 
apparel and home _ furnishings 
constitute approximately 85 per 
cent of the nation’s commercial 
laundry business. And since more 
cotton is used by U. S. families 
than all other fibers combined, it 
has long dominated the household 
washtub. Thus is cotton consump- 
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tion in general, and “Cotton 
Freshness” in particular, a sub- 
ject of primary concern to the 
soap industry. 

A second point of inter-relation- 
ship between Soap and Cotton is 
the cotton farmer himself. There 
are approximately two million 
farmer families dependent upon 
the growing of cotton for a liveli- 
hood, and in these families the 
soap industry has one of its larg- 
est single potential home markets. 
It is entirely logical that soap 
should cooperate with the farmer 
who wears heavy sturdy clothes 
and performs tasks that require 
frequent washing of these clothes. 
In addition, soap companies have 
long been among the nation’s larg- 
est users of cottonseed oil—last 
year taking slightly more than 50 
per cent of the cottonseed oil for 
use in the manufacture of short- 
ening, margarine, and other prod- 
ucts. 


Shortly after initial plans had 
been formulated for cotton’s pro- 
jected consumer program, repre- 
sentatives of the industry present- 
ed the program in detail to Roscoe 
Edlund, executive secretary of the 
Association of American Soap and 
Glycerine Producers. The Associ- 
ation subsequently appointed a 
subcommittee composed of the ad- 
vertising directors of the nation’s 
three largest soap companies to 
examine the proposed cotton pro- 
gram. The subcommittee consisted 
of W. L. Werner, advertising di- 
rector of Procter and Gamble, 
Cincinnati; Grafton Perkins, vice- 
president in charge of advertis- 
ing, Lever Brothers, Cambridge; 
and Roy Peet, vice-president in 
charge of advertising, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet, Jersey City. 

Following a series of confer- 
ences between members of the 
committee and representatives of 
the Council-Institute, the subcom- 


mittee met and recommended the 
full participation of the soap in- 
dustry. Arrangements of collec- 
tion and individual percentages to 
be paid by the various soap com- 
panies and for the transfer of 
funds to the Council-Institute ad- 
vertising budget were completed 
by Mr. Edlund. Council-Institute 
advertising representatives con- 
tinue to meet with the soap in- 
dustry’s special committee at in- 
tervals for discussions of ideas 
and execution of program plans. 

In pointing out that in Soap’s 
participation is found the first in- 
stance in which a major industry 
has joined as a unit with a cot- 
ton promotion program, Council- 
Institute officials emphasize the 
fact that in addition to actual 
funds already made available, the 
action taken by Soap has a tre- 
mendous significance as an incen- 
tive to other industries to partici- 
pate in the cotton program. Espe- 
cially is this true when it is con- 
sidered that such participation 
automatically increases the 
amount of funds available from 
Soap. Council-Institute officials 


also point to the fact that com-. 


mendation of the cotton program 
by a committee composed of the 
directors of three of the nation’s 
largest advertising budgets is an 
important tribute to both the 
soundness and the excellence of 
cotton’s advertising plan. 

The participation in cotton’s 
program by the soap industry 
means two things, specifically: It 
means that every time the cotton 
industry puts $10,000 into its own 
program, it automatically creates 
a draft on the soap industry for 
an additional $3,333.33. It also 
means, and perhaps this is funda- 
mentally even more important, 
that Cotton’s program in behalf of 
its customers has undergone care- 
ful expert examination and has 
been pronounced good, 
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COTTON’S recent tradition-break- 

ing rise from the confining 
ranks of low cost wearing apparel 
to the newer, more commanding 
field of fashion is undoubtedly to- 
day’s most spectacular story in tex- 
tiles. But to the thousands of 
manufacturers, distributors, and 
retailers who deal with cotton ap- 
parel as a business, the feat was, 
and is, a matter of dollars and 
cents. 

Wearing apparel is America’s 
third largest industry. It repre- 
sents approximately eight billion 
dollars in annual business and 
ranks next to food in volume. Add- 
ed to this is a half-billion dollar 
home-furnishing industry, which 
cotton now dominates. All told, 
these two classifications normally 
use approximately 60 per cent of 
the U. 8. cotton crop. 


Out of the Kitchen 


Until very recent years, however, 
cotton fabrics were associated al- 
most exclusively with housedresses, 
aprons, and other low-priced gar- 
ments. Substantial yardages were 
sold on the strength of this cheap- 
ness. There was no attempt to pro- 
mote styled fabrics. Then, almost 
over-night, cotton became fashion- 
able. Top fashion designers, such 
as Mary Lewis and _ Elizabeth 
Hawes, interior decorators, and 
‘“high-style’ magazines such as 
Vogue, Mademoiselle, and Harper’s 
Bazaar, proclaimed cotton as a 
“discovery”. Cotton styling reached 
par with silk, wool, and rayon. To- 
day, in spite of the cloudy urgen- 
cies of war, priorities, allocations, 
and conversion orders, cotton is a 
highly popular and_ ultra-smart 
fashion fabric. 

Back of cotton’s rise and present 


strategic position is a broad, in- 
dustry-wide program of fashion 
promotion that is designed to 
achieve and maintain one specific 
objective—the acceptance of cotton 
fabrics as the No. 1 material in the 
influential world of fashions. From 
the top, fashions filter down to the 
lower-price brackets and create 
vastly greater markets. through 
mass consumer choice. 





Reaching the Consumer 


Fashion promotion through chan- 
nels of publicity, show and display 
rooms, loan exhibits, and current 
market reports is planned to take 
advantage of the public’s tremen- 
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FASHION SETS THE PACE 


dous national interest in up-to-the- 
minute wearing apparel and house- 
hold furnishings. In place of wait- 
ing for 130 million U. S. consumers 
to come to cotton for apparel and 
furnishing materials, cotton, as an 
industry, goes deliberately to con- 
sumers by way of magazines, syn- 
dicates, newspapers, trade publica- 
tions, radio stations, mat services, 
film companies, and_. publicity 
events. Photographs of motion 
picture stars and professional mod- 
els wearing the latest styles, news- 
paper articles on the latest trends, 
and general information services, 
including materials on “how-to- 
make” articles, are regularly sup- 





A corner of the Council-Institute’s New York all-cotton fashion office 


and display room. 


Staffed by a group of cotton fashion experts, this 


office is frequented by fashionists, designers, manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives and newspaper and magazine writers seeking information 
on new cotton weaves, finishes and designs. 
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The industry presents its new 
styles in women’s work garments 
to a large convention at Jackson, 
Miss. The fashion department has 
been particularly active in popu- 
larizing this timportant new out- 
let for cotton fabrics. 


plied all media in a highly produc- 
tive effort to keep cotton fashions 
before the public. 


Modern Display Room 


Backbone of cotton fashion pub- 
licity are the regularly scheduled 
“Cotton News Letter,” issued as a 
monthly clip sheet to provide stories 
and illustrations for smaller papers, 
magazines, and other publications, 
and the “‘Cotton Spots and Flashes” 
radio script, used by a large per- 
centage of the nation’s radio sta- 
tions. Supplementing these sched- 
ules, special releases with exclusive 
photographs go to important trade 
publications, to mat services, to the 
women’s service publications, to 
picture magazines such as Life and 
Look, and to big-city newspapers. 
Staff members work on special as- 
signments with syndicates and 
press associations, providing cotton 
merchandise, models, and story ma- 
terials for full-page cotton fea- 
tures. 
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At the New York office of the 
Council-Institute, the industry 
maintains a modern-designed and 
expertly equipped fashion and dis- 
play room. The room is furnished 
in cotton materials throughout— 
furniture, draperies, upholstery, 
and decorations—and is maintained 
as a central source of authoritative 
information concerning cotton fab- 
rics, garments, and _ household 
items. Though conceived chiefly as 
a place where designers could go 
to select the latest available weaves 
and finishes for their new lines, 
magazines and syndicate writers 
visit the room for news of the 
latest developments in designing 
and styling, and radio broadcasters 
of home-making programs find it 
anincreasingly advantageous 
source of fresh copy, 

An important part of the cotton 
fashion promotion is educational, 
taking the long view. Cotton loan 
exhibits are built around the latest 
styles and fabrics, then circulated 
for the use of clubs, schools, voca- 
tional classes and demonstration 
agents. In this way, current illus- 
trations of cotton and cotton prod- 
ucts are carried directly to audi- 
ences not sufficiently large or con- 
centrated to warrant a more ex- 
pensive personal appearance of 
models in individual shows. Ap- 
proximately 150 exhibits are in cir- 


ore 


Top designers and 
fashion editors ex- 
amine the latest 
cotton patterns and 
Council - Institute’s 
New York fashion 
show room. 





culation at the present time. They 
include 14 different types of clas- 
sifications of cotton fabrics and are 
attracting an estimated 100 to 1,000 
students or consumer group mem- 
bers at each showing. In constant 
demand from coast to coast, the ex- 
hibits are encouraging an appre- 
ciation of cotton apparel and home 
furnishings by the younger genera- 
tion and the consumer groups who 
will decide, or greatly help to de- 
cide, the fashion fabrics of to- 
morrow. 


Fashion Showings 


For large conventions, and where 
unusual circumstances indicate un- 
usual returns, fashion shows with 
attractive models are staged as a 
part of the program. An example 
of this type of promotion service 
was the very successful introduc- 
tion to the country of women’s work 
garments. Demands for informa- 
tion concerning this new type of 
cotton apparel became so heavy that 
the Council-Institute sponsored a 
trade presentation of the designs to 
243 manufacturers, buyers, and 
press representatives in New York. 
Later, exhibits of the garments 
were made up and shipped free of 
charge to clubs, schools and other 
interested groups. 

A more recent example of pre- 
senting new styles through indi- 
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vidual showing was the 1942 Fall 
and Winter Cotton Show staged by 
the Council-Institute at New York’s 
Rainbow Room within recent weeks. 
Attending the show were fashion 
and women’s magazine editors, buy- 
ers, and large manufacturing rep- 
resentatives. A feature of particu- 
lar interest to both the trade and 
the ultimate consumer were the new 
designs using automobile _ uphol- 
stery and drapery fabric for heavy 
winter wear. 


Encourage Local Shows 


It is a program policy, also, to 
encourage key people, such as 
teachers, clothing specialists and 
club leaders, to give cotton fashion 
shows of their own. The industry 
lends all-out assistance in way of 
direction and materials, yet is able 
to create added local personal inter- 
est at a considerable saving of 
time and money to the program. 
Recently the publicity director of a 
leading New York department store 
asked the Council-Institute’s co- 
operation in staging a spectacular 
cotton show at the Ritz Hotel. Co- 
operation was extended in the form 
of ideas and, more tangible, a thou- 
sand cotton bolls purchased through 
the Greenville, Mississippi, Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Thus the indus- 
try not only rendered material serv- 
ice to a large customer, but also se- 
cured sufficient space in New York 
newspapers to impress the city’s 
seven million inhabitants with the 
great importance of cotton fash- 
ions. In the case of the Housedress 
Institute last December, the indus- 
try provided cotton backdrops for 
stage settings and rendered other 
relatively minor assistance. Yet 
years of customer good will was 
obtained for a group of manufac- 
turers who use millions of yards 
of cotton fabrics each year. 


Maid of Cotton 


Perhaps the No. 1 fashion show 
and publicity project of the nation 
is the Maid of Cotton, (see page 
B-49). No other promotion in the 
clothing and apparel field is accord- 
ed such wide-spread and important 
co-operation by national magazines, 
radio stations, metropolitan and 
small-town newspapers, and mer- 
chandising and advertising serv- 
ices. The Maid of Cotton is se- 


) 


Photos of movie stars wearing cot- 
ton styles distributed to newspa- 
pers are a profitable means of car- 
rying cotton fashions to the con- 
sumer. 
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lected each year in a contest held 
at Memphis with national figures 
acting as judges. She is then fur- 
nished with the choicest wardrobe 
the industry can supply, given a 
course of special training for her 
job, and sent on a 16,000 mile tour 
of U. S. cities. Accompanying her 
are a fashion director and a com- 


bination publicity woman and 
chaperon. The garments shown by 


the Maid are stocked and on sale 
in the selected cities at the time 
she makes her appearances. 


Special Events Tie-ins 


Fashion promotion is synchro- 
nized with the industry’s over-all 
program of cotton promotion, but 
especially effective are its tie-ins 
with National Cotton Week and 
Cotton Christmas. 

National Cotton Week, held in the 
spring of each year as the largest 
of cotton’s national special events, 
has the distinction of being a sales 
event endorsed by the President of 
the United States, officially pro- 
claimed by governors of the ma- 
jority of the states, and sponsored 
by local officials in hundreds of 
cities and communities. Approxi- 
mately 150,000 retail stores partici- 
pate in the promotion through local 





Climax of 1942 fashion activities was the recent presentation of new 
fall and winter cottons at New York's top-flight Rainbow Room. The 
showing was attended by the nation’s foremost authorities on fashions, 
by magazine and newspaper editors, by department store selling execu- 
tives, and by members of the cotton industry. 
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Such has been the progress of cotton in the world of fashion that at the recent fall and winter cotton open- 
ings in New York women’s apparel was shown ranging from work garments and the most informal sports 
clothes to the season’s outstanding achievements in wedding gowns and ultra-smart evening dresses. Cordu- 
roys, velveteens, denims, chambrays and the full list of cold weather cottons were equally applauded. 


advertising and the use of merchan- 
dising materials supplied by the 
Council and Institute. 

Cotton Christmas is similar in 
promotional structure to National 
Cotton Week, but on a smaller scale. 
The co-operation of interested agen- 
cles and corporations is enlisted to 
spot-light the latest cotton products 
as appropriate and practical gifts 
at Christmas time. The basic sales 
idea in the 1941 promotion was that 
cotton had assumed an added gift- 
appeal due to low stocks in many 
normal gift items, and new taxes on 
perfumes, cosmetics, and other 
“luxury” goods. 


War Speeds Up Promotion 


Because the United States Gov- 
ernment has taken cognizance of 
the fact that fashions do not cease 
to exist during times of war, the 
promotion of cotton styles is being 
accelerated rather than restricted 
by the current conflict. The wis- 
dom of this procedure can best be 
illustrated by the unhappy experi- 
ence of England, who early took the 
opposite and mistaken point of 
view. 

England, it will be recalled, en- 
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tered the war with a plan that 
placed no value on the element of 
style, but put everything on a uni- 
form basis. The result was the al- 
most complete annihilation of cer- 
tain domestic industries, including 
cotton. Then to’ correct the dam- 
age, she began to reverse her poli- 
cy. Last February, the British 
Cotton Board established a new 
Colour, Design, and Style Centre in 
Manchester for the expressed two- 
told purpose of rekindling interest 
in fashions and restoring to cotton 
the pre-war distinction it had won 
as a fashion fiber. Today, the 
board is disseminating information 
and trying to keep British design- 
ers aware of what is going on in 
the world of style. Particularly il- 
lustrative of this down-to-earth 
policy was the request made by the 
British board to the Council-Insti- 
tute’s director of fashions to assist 
in collecting a group of well-de- 
signed cotton garments for exhibit- 
ing at the Manchester center. 
Should war requirements bring to 
the textile industry of the United 
States, as has been the case in Eng- 
land, the necessity for concentra- 
tion of production, the overall 


knowledge and experience of the 
industry’s fashion department will 
be of tremendous aid for quick ac- 
tion in the realm of co-ordination 
in fashion and style. 

Tied closely with the United 
States’ own policy of conservation 
and personal morale is the cotton 
industry’s particularly important 
work with the nation’s top design- 
ers. The basic question is not one 
of eliminating fashions, but of 
adapting supplies to needs and 
making them go as far as they pos- 
sibly can. To achieve this end, the 
promotion staff makes systematic 
market coverages of weaves and fin- 
ishes, apparel lines, and drapery 
and upholstery houses. The staff 
then plans and launches a promo- 
tion of a selected group of the de- 
signer’s creations to show the su- 
perior style and wearing qualities 
of cotton as a fiber and fabric. In 
this manner, cotton renders a great 
two-fold service: It gives able as- 
sistance to the war effort and, at 
the same time, continues to hold a 
strategic position in the important 
world of fashion. Full fruits of 
the endeavor will be reaped by cot- 
ton’s customers in the years which 
lie ahead. 
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Newspapers and Radio Give Cotton 


am Audienee of Millions 


RECENTLY a prominent cotton 

man who is much respected 
within the industry as a person 
cognizant of current’ events, 
summed up for a large group of 
cotton-textile manufacturers the 
personal responsibilities and op- 
portunities which the war period 
is presenting to cotton, as an in- 
dustry. 

“The question today is not one 
which can be answered in a blaze 
of spectacular publicity stunts 
when the war is over,’ he ex- 
plained. “Neither is it a question 
of what the industry will do when 
today’s peaks are passed and con- 
sumption again becomes the fore- 
most problem. Rather are the 
preferences, the loyalties, and the 
demands which will be needed so 
badly then going to be the results 
of what cotton does now, The in- 
dustry’s relief is going to be meas- 
ured by the success of today’s 
effort to capitalize the most per- 
fect opportunity the industry has 
ever had to carry the story of cot- 
ton directly to the consumer and 
build permanent good will for its 
products.” 


Meeting War Requirements 


It is to this end that the entire 
co-ordinated publicity section of 
the National Cotton Council and 
The Cotton-Textile Institute has 
been recast to conform to the re- 
quirements of wartime conditions. 
Working with the increased effec- 
tiveness that is to be obtained 
from having a Cotton Belt office in 
Memphis and an “out-of-belt” of- 
fice in New York, the section is so 
designed that it keeps a continu- 
ous flow of cotton information be- 
fore America’s 130 million con- 
sumers. Services include three 
syndicate-type press features re- 


leased on a monthly basis to all 
U. S. dailies and to the larger 
weeklies; two radio services; spe- 
cial schedules of weekly releases 
covering selected classifications 
of cotton products; a fashion pro- 
gram on a scale larger than the 
industry has previously known; 
and a program of special events 
such as National Cotton Week and 
Cotton Christmas. 

The framework or basic struc- 
ture of this over-all cotton pub- 
licity program consists of two 
types of general consumer sched- 
ules, with each schedule developed 
carefully around a specific release 
date and “slanted” for use by a 
specific type of media. These 
schedules, embracing four espe- 
cially prepared release features, 
are consistently productive in pro- 
viding newspapers, wire services, 
and radio stations with a constant 
supply of news, features, and pho- 
tographs having to do with cotton 
activity and cotton products. 

In the cotton states, readers are 
closely allied to cotton produc- 
tion, processing, or marketing as 
a source of livelihood. To capital- 
ize on this. inherent interest and, 
thereby, obtain the attention of 
several million readers to the lat- 
est facts on cotton, a full-page il- 
lustrated news sheet called “Cot- 
ton in News and Pictures” is espe- 
cially prepared and mailed from 
the Memphis office on the first of 
each month. The sheet services 
approximately 3,000 daily and 
weekly Cotton Belt papers. Made 
up in the form of a monthly clip 
sheet, each issue contains from 
eight to ten photographs and from 
15 to 22 brief features and news 
stories. Also included is the series 
of weekly question-and-answer 
cartoons called “Cotton Quiz” 
which has built a substantial fol- 
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lowing by featuring _ specific, 
though humanly interesting, items 
about cotton as a fiber and a fab- 
ric. 

The clip sheet does not carry 
mats of illustrations and photo- 
graphs, but is accompanied by a 
“return card” which offers the 
mats free to editors who agree to 
publish them. More than 40,000 
mats were ordered from this sin- 
gle cotton service during 1941. 

Complementing the Cotton Belt 


sheet is a sister release called 
“Cotton News Letter.” Issued 
from the New York office, this 


well-illustrated clip sheet is pre- 
pared for readers not closely al- 
lied with cotton production and 
includes a large percentage of 
fashion photographs. It is mailed 
on the 15th of each month to ap- 
proximately 7,000 newspapers, 
home demonstration agents, gar- 
ment manufacturers, publicity 
agencies, trade journals, and lead- 
ing department stores outside of 
the Cotton Belt. 


News Services Adaptable 


That the two clip sheets, with 
their nation-wide coverage, serve 
several purposes other than the 
main objective of carrying the 
latest news and facts about cotton 
to national consumers, is attested 
by their ready adaptability to the 
promotion of special campaigns, 
such as cotton bags, and special 
events like Cotton Week and Cot- 
ton Christmas. On the latter oc- 
casions, the entire coverage for 
the preceding month is devoted to 
materials and photographs having 
to do with the coming event. In 
the same manner, the sheets have 
been used as a means through 
which to extend timely co-opera- 
tion to various sections of the cot- 
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ton industry. For exaniple, each 
issue of “Cotton in News and Pic- 
tures” carries a feature column 
written by A. L. Ward of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation. Entitled “Land of Cotton 
and Livestock,” the column is an 
admirable means for conveying 
valuable information on cotton- 
seed and cottonseed products to 
the farm and small-town readers 
of several thousand Cotton Belt 
newspapers. 


Radio Services 


A second supporting structure 
of cotton’s publicity program is 
its two regular radio script serv- 
ices—“Cotton in the News,” is- 
sued by the Council, and “Cotton 
Spots and Flashes,” issued by the 
Institute. 

Through frequent consultation 
with program directors of large 
Cotton Belt stations, the “Cotton 
in the News” script has been de- 
veloped to a point where approxi- 


mately 70 per cent of all the radio 
stations in the South are regular 
users, by written agreement. How 
many of the remaining stations 
use the program intermittently, or 
use parts of it in connection with 
other broadcasts, cannot be esti- 
mated for the lack of checking fa- 
cilities such as are available in 
the newspaper field. It is known, 
however, that a considerable num- 
ber of program directors pull spe- 
cific types of cotton materials 
(fashion or spot-news items, for 
instance) for incorporating into 
one or more of their regular com- 
mercial programs. 

“Cotton in the News” is issued 
semi-monthly from Council head- 
quarters and includes information 
on a variety of cotton classifica- 
tions — industrial, home furnish- 
ings, wearing apparel, and con- 
struction. Each item is an entity 
within itself and is interwoven of 
fact and small bits of human in- 
terest. The script’s physical make- 
up embodies an unusual technique 
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in that each program offers two 
different versions of the subjects 
covered. One version is a narra- 
tive script which, with musical 
shorts from the station library, 
forms a continuing 15-minute pro- 
gram. The second version offers 
the same material rearranged ac- 
cording to classification of subject 
matter, each classification being 
properly marked for the use of 
the news commentator, the wom- 
an’s editor, the agricultural an- 
nouncer, and such others as the 
various classifications may indi- 
cate. Materials include up-to-the- 
minute news on the cotton indus- 
try and its products. 

To test listener response to cot- 
ton’s radio publicity, the sponsor 
recently inserted in one of the 
scripts a free offer of the booklet 
“Sewing with Cotton Bags.” Re- 
sults in the form of requests for 
the booklet, by letter and post- 
card, ran as high as 1,943 requests 
from a single station, with each 
station’s “pull” depending upon 
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Carrying cotton’s story to the nation’s newspapers are two regular monthly services. “Cotton in News and 
Pictures,” at left, mailed from the Memphis office, serves the mat and feature story needs of more than 3000 


daily and weekly papers in the cotton-producing states. 


“Cotton News Letter,” at right, a comparable serv- 


ice produced in the New York office, goes to over 7000 newspapers, publicity agents, trade papers, manufac- 
turers and home demonstration agents outside the Belt. 
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its size and the time of day of the 
broadcast. 

The “Cotton Spot and Flashes” 
script is issued by the Institute 
to stations outside of the Cotton 
Belt. Its general pattern is similar 
to that of “Cotton in the News,” 
with each program complementing 
the other to give to the industry 
a blanket coverage of radio sta- 
tions throughout the nation. 

To expand the scope and power 
of the Council-Institute’s radio 
services, special cotton events or 
subjects of unusual spot-news in- 
terest are highlighted through es- 
pecially prepared scripts and car- 
ried to the public over stations 
numbering from one to a nation- 
wide hook-up. 

Of particular significance in 
this field of informational publici- 
ty has been the consistent expan- 
sion in the number of radio pro- 
grams and forums personally con- 
ducted by members of the indus- 
try. Intermittent programs involv- 
ing delegate members, Council 
and Institute officials, and co-op- 
erating agricultural representa- 
tives often command choice time 
on the schedules of many of the 
country’s most powerful stations. 
In some cases, stations have of- 
fered the time for a complete se- 
ries of broadcasts featuring the 
industry, its problems, responsi- 
bilities, and opportunities. 


Supporting Activities 


Strong supporting activities of 
the over-all publicity program are 
certain especially planned and in- 
termittently released _ classified 
press services. These services in- 
clude special newspaper projects 
which place in the hands of house- 
wives, home economics teachers, 
vocational instructors, and associ- 
ated classifications of persons, 
practical ideas for using cotton 
and cottonseed products to added 
advantages. Two . outstanding 
services of the classified type are 
the “Sewing with Cotton Bags,” 
and the “Foods for Fighting 
Trim” projects. 

‘Sewing with Cotton Bags” was 
planned as a publicity project 
with unusually attractive educa- 
tional possibilities and was 
launched originally as a news- 
paper series in 1940. Its remark- 
able success demanded that it be 
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Above, the radio carries the story 
of cotton to millions. Two regular- 
ly scheduled Council-Institute serv- 
ices are in constant use by a high 
per cent of the nation’s stations. 
Below, spot news about cotton is 
carried directly to the press by 
high speed teletype machines. 








repeated in 1941, and again in 
1942. The series consists of 13 es- 
pecially prepared illustrated 
newspaper stories, giving practi- 
cal, money-saving tips for house- 
wives through their reuse of cot- 
ton bags. Each feature carries the 
offer of a free “Sewing with Cot- 
ton Bags” booklet which contains 
thrifty style patterns, needlework 
designs, and clever ideas for the 
consumer’s capitalizing on the 
high reuse value of cotton bag 
fabrics. More than 2,000 newspa- 
pers in 48 states have run one or 
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more of the 13-week feature story 
series, giving a total circulation 
of more than 110,000,000. 


Recipe Series 


“Foods for Fighting Trim” is a 
thirteen-week illustrated feature 
offered first to Cotton Belt news- 
papers and this year extended on 
a country-wide basis. The series 
presents selected recipes for tasty 
dishes that contain cottonseed oil 
products. It is illustrated with ac- 
tual photographs of highest pro- 
fessional quality; and each inser- 
tion of the series carries an of- 
fer of a free recipe book, beauti- 
fully illustrated in color and dis- 
tributed in response to written re- 
quests from newspaper readers. 
The 1942 recipes emphasize inex- 
pensive and nutritious dishes that 
can be prepared through a greater 
use of cottonseed oil products in 
the family menu. The project is 
designed to supplement 
policies calling for maximum utl- 
lization of the nation’s wartime 
food resources. At the present 
time, and only a few weeks after 
its 1942 launching, the series is 
being carried by more than 800 
newspapers. 


federal 


‘Spot News” Service 


No publicity program would be 
complete without an alert, up-to- 
the minute “spot news” service to 
handle “hot’’ news stories the mo- 
ment they break. Cotton stories of 
unusual importance and reader 
interest are covered by the indus- 
try through press wire services, 
and through direct wire or by 
mail, to the larger daily newspa- 
pers and the cotton trade press. 
The number of news service bu- 
reaus used in connection with any 
one story varies from one to 
twelve, depending upon the im- 
portance of the story. In addition, 
the topmost metropolitan papers 
are covered more fully with sup- 
plementary, detailed materials. 
Within recent months, the indus- 
try’s acceptances of the seven- 
pound cotton bagging allowance 
plan, the appearance of its repre- 
sentatives before the War Labor 
Board, and its Peruvian cotton- 
purchasing plan, have received 
extensive coverage through such 
treatment. 
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Trade Press Releases 


Between the field of wire- 
worthy spot releases and the ma- 
terials included in the regular 
monthly services, various special 
publicity activities are projected 
from time to time in the form of 
releases prepared exclusively for 
trade journals, such as COTTON, 
Textile Age, and the Cotton and 
Cotton Oil Press, and for trade pa- 
pers such as Women’s Wear Daily 
and the Daily News Record. Occa- 
sional special coverage is also ob- 
tained in national magazines such 
as the National Geographic, and 
Business Week. The most far- 
reaching of any editorial assign- 
ment undertaken was that taken 
in co-operation with the National 
Geographic magazine—a_ story 
which may rightfully be pointed 
to as cotton’s greatest magazine 
article of all time. 


Increased Editor Interest 


The growing interest of editors 
in cotton as both an industry and 
a product of national importance 
is indicated by the tremendous ac- 
ceptances which they have ac- 
corded Council and Institute ma- 
terial. Each section or specialized 
feature of the cotton publicity 
program is receiving an increas- 
ingly wider usage and is, thereby, 
carrying the message of cotton in- 





to the homes and offices and busi- 
ness houses of millions of consum- 
ers. With war conditions current- 
ly giving emphasis to the consum- 
er’s interest in products charac- 
terized by strength and durability, 








the program in each of its ramifi- 
cations is being carefully execut- 
ed to take advantage of the cir- 
cumstance which very aptly has 
been called “cotton’s greatest op- 
portunity”. 


Rapidly increasing interest in the cotton industry and in the study of 
cotton products has resulted in many independently arranged cotton radio 
talks and forums. Shown above are students at the University of Mis- 
sissippi engaged in an unrehearsed forum discussion of the cotton indus- 


itry over a four-station hook-up. 


Left, a member of the Memphis office staff “lays out” the monthly newspaper service, “Cotton in News and 
Pictures.” Supplementing the two printed newspaper services are special publicity campaigns aimed at achiev- 


ing specific goals. Illustrative of this type campaign was that seeking greater use of cotton bags. 


Right, 


the chairman of the cotton bag committee checks petitions signed by cotton farmers asking manufacturers 


to use cotton bags. 
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Cotton Is Spotlighted 


by Special Events 


BACKBONE of the cotton indus- 

try’s nationwide publicity pro- 
gram is a series of well-defined 
schedules of publicity production. 
In addition to these regular sched- 
ules, however, the industry main- 
tains a group of independent, 
though closely correlated, special 
publicity events. Each event is 
planned especially to take advantage 
of a specific period of public inter- 
est to concentrate the nation’s at- 
tention upon industry products, and 
is staged in co-operation with the 
country’s merchants, newspapers, 
radio stations, and other groups in 
the merchandising and advertising 
fields. 

The largest of cotton’s special 
events is National Cotton Week, 
held in the spring of each year. It 
is an event which holds the unusual 
distinction of being a sales promo- 
tion endorsed by the President of 
the United States, proclaimed offi- 
cially by the governors of a majori- 
ty of the states, and sponsored by 
local officials in hundreds of cities 
and communities. Though the 
theme or emphasis of the week is 
shifted from year to year, so that 
it may tie in closely with current 
trends, the general pattern of each 
promotion remains the _ same. 
Through the co-operation of syn- 
dicated mat services, newspapers, 
railroads, and department and 
chain stores, the Council and Insti- 
tute distribute annually more than 
a million pieces of cotton promo- 
tion material in the forms of post- 
ers, folders, radio transcriptions, 
theater trailers, mailing inserts, 
window display sketches, civic club 
programs, and newspaper releases. 

The 1942 National Cotton Week 
was staged during the period May 
15 to May 23 and, with the excep- 


tion of its having received substan- 
tially greater response than did 
even the record-breaking program 
of 1941, may be taken as an exam- 
ple typical of the program’s cover- 
age and operation. 

Launched at a time when cotton 
consumption was at the highest 
peak in its history and mills were 
processing more cotton than ever 
before, the event was planned to 
emphasize the contributions of cot- 
ton to the war effort, and to edu- 
cate consumers in the art of buy- 
ing only durable, lasting fabrics 
and apparel, so that materials es- 
sential to war could be conserved. 
Attention was called not only to the 
wide range of products made by 
the industry, but also to the various 


Great banner 
hung across 
Broadway high- 
lighted New 
York’s 1942 ob- 
servance of Na- 
tional Cotton 
Week. 
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finishes and technical improve- 
ments which have _ substantially 
lengthened the life-span of cotton 
fabrics and contributed greatly to 
their serviceability and style ap- 
peal. 

In keeping with both the pro- 
gram’s general purpose, and with 
the industry’s merchandising 
theme, “Cotton Freshness for 
Fighting Trim,” co-operating retail 
merchants placed the principal em- 
phasis of their promotions on cot- 
ton’s basic qualities—washability, 
durability and freshness. In this 


way, the week served as a welcomed 
and practical vehicle for facilitat- 
ing the public’s acceptance of cot- 
ton as a desirable and satisfactory 
replacement for various items cus- 
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tomarily made of other materials 
but now drastically curtailed by 
war conditions. 

With all Cotton Week materials 
signed jointly by the Council and 
Institute, and with all solicitation 
of co-operative agencies made as a 
co-ordinated effort, the successful 
promotion of this, the largest of 
national retail merchandising 
events, produced results of lasting 
importance. 

Beginning initial contacts early 
in March, the Council and Institute 
sent outlines of the project to ap- 
proximately 300 key retail mer- 
chants associations and 1200 cham- 
bers of commerce, the outlines 
stressing the selected slogan as the 
season’s Number One merchandis- 
ing theme. Detailed merchandising 
plans and a list of materials avail- 
able from the Council-Institute 
were presented in a four-page, two- 
color folder released about April 1. 
The folder was distributed to coun- 
ty committee chairmen, Council and 
Institute members, chambers of 
commerce, 2,300 civic clubs, 2,000 
home demonstration and county 
agents, and to newspapers and ra- 
dio stations. 


The selling materials offered re- 
tail stores through the folder in- 
clude a large two-color poster re- 
production of the Cotton Week emb- 
lem, window display sketches, mats 
of the Cotton Week emblem, radio 
spot announcements, and plans for 
a Cotton Week fashion show. 

To support the sales material 
folder, the entire April issues of 
the Council’s and Institute’s month- 
ly newspaper services to approxi- 
mately 10,000 newspapers were de- 
voted to locally slanted Cotton Week 
news, features, and illustrations. 
This material served as an editorial 
background for advertising promo- 
tions conducted by the newspapers. 
Timed closely with the feature, the 
Meyer Both Company, the Metro 
Associated Services, and the Vin- 
cent Edwards company, the nation’s 
three largest mat services, gave 
substantial coverage to the week in 
their May newspaper and depart- 
ment store releases. 

Rounding out the program, the 
Council and Institute supplied Cot- 
ton Week speeches, detailed pro- 
gram activity plans, and other mis- 
cellaneous materials to _ clubs, 
schools, and consumer groups. 
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Real-life reenactment of the 1941 Cotton Christmas poster featuring 
Uncle Sam and Santa Claus. Inaugurated by the cotton industry in 1939, 
the annual Cotton Christmas program has proved as basically sound a 
merchandising endeavor as National Cotton Week. 


A substantial majority of the 
country’s retail outlets handling 
cotton goods participated in the 
1942 program, with many stores 
running full-page advertisements 
several times during the week, and 
bringing forcibly to the public’s at- 
tention the extreme suitability of 
cotton for civilian consumption dur- 
ing the war. Store participation 
extended, geographically, from New 
York to San Francisco, from New 
Orleans to Chicago. But chain 
store participation was especially 
heavy, both through regional organ- 
izations and the Institute of Dis- 
tribution, which represents virtual- 
ly all non-food chain store systems 
in the United States. The Institute 
of Distribution alone placed more 
than 300,000 window posters with 
co-operating chain stores. 

Co-operating in the program, a 
substantial list of trade, consumer 
and fashion magazines gave heavy 
editorial coverage to cotton in their 
May issues. In addition and in the 
Cotton Belt alone, more than one 
thousand newspapers laid special 


emphasis on Cotton Week through 
news stories, cartoons and photo- 
graphs. In this way proper edu- 
cational background material was 
provided for the paid advertising 
run by local stores. 

Co-operation was equally vigor- 
ous outside of the retail and publi- 
cation field. Major transportation 
systems printed special Cotton 
Week menu cards and otherwise 
publicized the event by placing 
large color posters in the thousands 
of depots maintained by several 
large bus companies and railroad 
systems. Civic clubs and home 
demonstration groups staged Cotton 
Week programs during the period, 
with slightly more than 600 civic 
clubs requesting copies of the pre- 
pared outline for Cotton Week ad- 
dresses. 


Cotton Christmas 


Similar in promotional structure 
to National Cotton Week, but on a 
smaller scale, is the Cotton Christ- 
mas promotion. Launched in the 
Cotton Belt in 1939, Cotton Christ- 
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mas in 1940 moved into the nation- 
al field through the co-operation of 
groups regularly serving newspa- 
pers and retail stores from coast to 
coast. In 1941, the promotion’s 
basic sales idea was that cotton had 
received added gift appeal because 
of the low stocks in many normal 
gift items, and because of new 
emergency taxes on perfumes, cos- 
metics, and other “luxury” goods 
usually constituting a heavy por- 
tion of the gift trade. 


Mid-summer conferences with the 
Meyer Both syndicated newspaper 
and department store advertising 
services, and with the Metro Asso- 
ciated Services, result each year in 
full pages of Cotton Christmas sug- 
gestions and lay-outs being fur- 
nished early in November to prac- 
tically every daily newspaper in the 
nation, a substantial majority of 
weeklies, and all department stores 
subscribing to any of the eight 
services of these two largest firms 
in the field. The Council and In- 
stitute supply Cotton Christmas 
symbols, full information and plans 
for the event, and authorization for 
services to direct their subscribers 
to industry headquarters if they 
wish additional materials. All art 
work, plates, proofs, mats and dis- 
tribution services are paid for by 
the participating companies as a 
part of their regular services. 


In the chain store field, the In- 
stitute of Distribution and the Lim- 
ited Price Variety Stores Associa- 
tion normally canvass their mem- 
ber companies in behalf of the Cot- 
ton Christmas program, mailing 
copies of the Christmas poster and 
outlining plans for the observance. 
More than 25 chain organizations 
respond each year with requests for 
posters. 


Contacts with city and state re- 
tail merchants’ associations 
throughout the country are begun 
early in the fall, with many of them 
providing plans and information to 
their members during the fall 
months. Outstanding in this re- 
gard has been the work of the Tex- 
as Retail Dry Goods Association. 


The first general Cotton Christ- 
mas release, in the form of a fold- 
er, is mailed from the headquarters’ 
office during mid-October. The 
folder outlines a complete com- 
munity-wide promotion for Cotton 
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Christmas, and offers ready-to-use 
materials for theaters, radio sta- 
tions, newspapers and stores. Short- 
ly afterward, the entire November 
issue of the Council and Institute’s 
regular monthly news and photo 
services to the nation’s newspapers 
are devoted to the subject. 

Response to the Cotton Christ- 
mas program not only represents a 
greater geographical area each 
year, and a greater consumer ap- 
preciation as expressed in the form 
of participation, but is marked by 
greatly increased requests for ma- 
terials. Especially noteworthy has 
been the increase in participation 
on the part of county agents and 
home demonstration agents. The 
following varied examples of co- 
operation may be taken as brief 
but interesting high lights of a 
typical Christmas program: 

In states outside the Cotton Belt, 
a dozen governors issued state- 
ments endorsing a Cotton Christ- 
mas and asking for the co-opera- 
tion of all citizens with the pro- 
gram. In Greenville, S. C., a city- 
wide observance was sponsored and 
promoted by the banks of the com- 
munity. In Arkansas, the central 
committee, representing 31 state 


agencies and federal agricultural 





divisions, took over the job for the 
entire state, furnishing among oth- 
er things its own localized releases 
for Arkansas newspapers. In Tex- 
as, the state-wide cotton committee 
accepted state sponsorship, localized 
the event, and did a thorough-go- 
ing promotional job. In Memphis, 
home of the world’s largest spot 
cotton market, every radio station 
ran the Cotton Christmas tran- 
scribed programs; 23 theaters ran 
the trailer; every school put up a 
poster; and individual firms mailed 
almost 160,000 Cotton Christmas 
leaflets and enclosures with their 
November statements. 

One large wholesale dry goods 
house alone had its 50 salesmen 
personally install 6,000 Cotton 
Christmas posters in retail stores 
and produced 150,000 copies of a 
Christmas circular featuring cot- 
ton. 

Thus with participation of radio 
stations showing an increase of ap- 
proximately 300 per cent in 1941 
over 1940 and participation of the- 
aters up almost 200 per cent, it is 
made evident that in Cotton Christ- 
mas the cotton industry has a pro- 
motional idea as basically sound as 
is the well-proved National Cotton 
Week project. 





< 


All over America, National Cotton Week has come to mean a gala cele- 
bration as well as a merchandising event, with lovely queens and hand- 
some kings ruling over hundreds of local Cotton Week events. 
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Cotton Is Queen From Coast to Coast 
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Traveling from coast to coast as the cotton industry’s number one fashion ambassador, Miss Camille Ander- 
son of Memphis, the 1942 Maid of Cotton, appeared as guest and featured model in all-cotton fashion shows 
in 24 major cities. She is shown above in four of the garments she modeled, ranging from scintilluting cot- 
ton evening wear to twill slacks and denim work clothes for girls in war industries. 
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MADE OF COTTON 


The Endustry’s Ace Fashion Ambassador 


AN AXIOM of the publicist’s 

world is that the quickest, 
surest, and most lasting method of 
conveying a message to the public 
at large is to dramatize the de- 
tails of the message. Perhaps the 
most dramatic, and certainly the 
No. 1, fashion publicity project in 
the textile field is the cotton in- 
dustry’s Maid of Cotton tour. No 
other publicity project is accord- 
ed such widespread and important 
co-operation by national maga- 
zines, radio stations, metropolitan 
and small-town newspapers, and 
merchandising and _ advertising 
services. 

The Maid of Cotton is selected 
each year in a South-wide contest 
held at Memphis, with national 
figures acting as judges. She is 
then furnished with the choicest 
cotton wardrobe the industry can 
supply, given a course of special 
training for her job, and sent on a 
16,000-mile tour of U. S. cities. 
Accompanying her are a fashion 
director and a combination pub- 
licity woman and chaperon. The 
garments worn by the Maid in 
each fashion show are stocked and 
on sale in the cities at the time 
she makes her appearances. 


1942 Maid of Cotton 


Cotton’s 1942 ambassador of 
fashion was blue-eyed, brown- 
haired Camille Anderson, debu- 
tante daughter of a Memphis cot- 
ton merchant. Miss Anderson was 
selected from a group of 25 final- 
ists from six cotton producing 
states by a committee of nine 
judges, headed by the famous 
New York modeling authority, 
Harry Conover. Before Miss An- 
derson closed her tour in a blaze 
of publicity photographs and ra- 
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The Maid of Cotton with Miss 
Laura Lasley, Lux fashionist (left), 
in the all-cotton suite at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. Miss Lasley handled 
all fashion show arrangements. 





dio broadcasts at Chicago, she had 
ably done a job which represented 
cash expenditures totaling ap- 
proximately $65,000, and publicity 
values far exceeding any previous 
year. 

Immediately following her se- 
lection in February, the 1942 Maid 
of Cotton was sent to New York, 
installed in an “all-cotton” suite 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, and given 
a three weeks modeling course at 
the Harry Conover school of mod- 
eling. In the interests of teaching 
American women engaged in war 
industry and in agriculture the 
story of new cotton work gar- 
ments, the Maid was furnished 
with a complete defense garment 
wardrobe made by the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In addition 
to this wardrobe, she was com- 
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pletely outfitted with the newest 
and best in cotton apparel, her 
show garments being individually 
selected by the editors of Harper’s 
Bazaar, and her traveling clothes 
furnished by various manufactur-. 
ers of women’s apparel! and ac- 
cessories. 


Visited 24 Cities 


Completing her _ preliminary 
New York visit, Miss Anderson 
entrained on a carefully planned 
fashion show itinerary which car- 
ried her to 24 of the country’s ma- 
jor industrial cities—from New 
York to New Orleans, from San 
Francisco to Memphis. In her 
party on the 16,000-mile trip was 
Miss Laura Lasley, Lux fashion 
director in charge of all fashion 
show arrangements. In each city, 
Miss Anderson presided as queen 
of especially staged and publi- 
cized all-cotton shows and cam- 
paigned for cotton by radio, news- 
paper and individual appearances. 

After opening auspiciously in 
New Orleans, the tour covered the 
following cities: Houston, Little 
Rock, Phoenix, Tucson, San Diego, 
Long Beach, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Salt Lake City, Spo- 
kane, Seattle, Portland, Denver, 
Kansas City, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, New York, Hartford, Bal- 
timore, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
and Memphis. 

A provision of arrangements in 
each city was that the store spon- 
soring the cotton fashion show 
must devote to it a minimum of 
two thirds of a page of newspaper 
advertising, must mail invitations 
to leading women of the communi- 
ty, and must place in stock and on 
sale the garments shown by the 
Maid of Cotton. For spot news 
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and photographic coverage, each 
city also planned special publicity 
features, such as the Maid being 
officially greeted by the mayor, 
talking to top designers, attending 
radio broadcasts, visiting the 
city’s leading war industry, or, in 
Hollywood, chatting with movie 
stars on location sets. 


High Publicity Value 


Newspaper and radio response 
given to the 1942 promotion to- 
taled in space and time alone a 
publicity value which ran high 
into six figures. News syndicates 
handled photographs to member 
papers; radio programs were ob- 
tained in virtually every city vis- 
ited; the headquarters’ offices of 
the Council and Institute supplied 
mats and news material to news- 
papers throughout the country; 
and co-operating agencies pre- 
pared scripts and feature copy for 
distribution from New York. 


Paid Advertising 


In addition to all publicity ma- 
terials and the magazine pages de- 
voted to the Maid of Cotton, Lever 
Brothers Company purchased 
commercial advertising that 
reached a reading and listening 
audience of approximately 43,000,- 
000 people during the months of 
April and May alone. This adver- 
tising did not include the news- 
paper space bought by co-operat- 
ing department stores, known to 
have reached an additional circu- 
lation running into seven figures. 
It does include the coast-to-coast 
broadcast of the Lux Radio Thea- 
ter over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System on April 20, when the 
Cotton Maid told an estimated au- 
dience of 22,000,000 people about 
cotton; the full-page advertise- 
ment in the May issue of Harper’s 
Bazaar, read by 200,000 persons; 
and quarter-page ads in 78 news- 
papers. 

Though the 1942 tour officially 
ended with a spectacular “home- 
coming” fashion show for the 
Maid in Memphis in June, a re- 
peat performance was staged in 
Chicago in July, when Miss An- 
derson and her all-cotton ward- 
robe were featured attractions at 
the Chicago Wash Dress and Ap- 
parel Show. 
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Miss Anderson is shown presenting a miniature cotton bale to Mayor 
Fiorella LaGuardia of New York. In every city on her itinerary the 
Maid was feted by public officials and civic organizations. 





en 


In Hollywood where the Maid of Cotton appeared on the Lux Radio The- 
ater, she was welcomed by numerous members of the movie colony. 
Cotton’s fashion ambassador is shown here with “Oomph Girl’ Ann 
Sheridan. 
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Scientific Research Forms 


Spearhead of Cotton’s Advanee 


WHEN WARS are being fought, 
research laboratories are 
beehives of activity. What they do 
during the war, and in the fateful 
years after the war, often makes 
or breaks the industry which they 
represent. For out of war, for 
hundreds of commodities, emerge 
new uses, new applications, and 
new opportunities. For this basic 
reason, the U. S. cotton industry 
today, as never before, has reason 
to be thankful that it had a com- 
prehensive program of research 
planned and in operation at the 
time the current conflict began. 

To cotton, as an industry, has 
fallen one of the most difficult and 
far-ranging jobs of the war. It 
must at once meet terrific de- 
mands for its products in the war 
program, and, at the same time, 
assume a major portion of the 
task of clothing and helping to 
feed 130 million civilians. It must 
develop new uses, new products, 
new finishes, new dyes, new 
weaves. It must, to meet the ur- 
gencies of the situation, make its 
products do things they never 
have done before. Consequently, 
the cotton industry’s current ef- 
forts to clarify the picture and 
adapt its products to the multi- 
plicity of war demands consti- 
tutes not only one of the most 
dramatic stories of industrial re- 
search today, but also one of the 
most far-reaching projects in cot- 
ton history. For each new use and 
service developed by cotton as an 
emergency measure today will be- 
come a great added value to its 
customers tomorrow. 

The cotton industry’s research 
program is its arsenal of scientific 
and economic investigation. The 
work is divided into scientific re- 
search and economic. research. 
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The activities of these two main 
sections range from basic explora- 
tion of fiber structure to the ac- 
cumulation of data for immediate 
application. 


Scientific Research Program 


The program of scientific re- 
search includes four sub-sections 
or units, each with a _ specific 
classification of activity assigned 
to it. These sub-sections are: (1) 
chemical and physical research; 
(2) contacts with other scientific 
agencies; (3) investigations; and 
(4) commercial development. 

The chemical and physical re- 
search unit is devoted exclusively 
to pure scientific problems. Its 
headquarters are at the Mellon In- 
stitute in Pittsburgh, where chem- 
ists and physicists are busy on 
the trail of practical developments 





which hold high promise for Cot- 
ton’s future. The most important 
of these developments has to do 
with control of the drape charac- 
teristics of cotton fabrics. It looks 
to the day when cotton can be 
made to drape like silk or stiff- 
ened to the crispness of starched 
linen, in accordance with the need 
of the product to be made. If this 
development, which already has 
made such progress, can be suc- 
cessfully completed it will consti- 
tute the most revolutionary con- 
tribution to cotton’s position in 
the apparel market that has been 
made since Eli Whitney invented 
the cotton gin. Cotton needs only 
this predetermined control of 
drape and texture to put it into a 
new position of dominance in the 
apparel and home _ furnishings 
field. 





Cotton scientists are currently engaged in experimentation involving 
every part of the cotton plant. From this broad field of research there 
have already come many new outlets for the nation’s number one farm 
crop, and others are being developed constantly. In the picture above, a 
cotton chemist at the Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh checks results of an 
experiment for making paper from cotton linters. 
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Second only to the development 
of drape control is a project being 
conducted at the request of the 
Federal Government and directed 
toward an increased use of cotton 
as military fabrics. Though the 
nature of the experiment cannot be 
divulged, it can be stated with as- 
surance that its successful comple- 
tion will prove an important con- 
tribution to cotton’s future wel- 
fare. 


Basic Scientific Studies 


Also included under the first, or 
purely scientific phase, are basic 
studies being made by cotton scien- 
tists in the whole field of lint cot- 
ton, linters, oil, meal and hulls. 

Lint cotton investigation through 
laboratory methods seeks to yield 
new information on the construc- 
tion, strength, and physical prop- 
erties of the cotton fiber. This in- 
creased knowledge of what cotton 
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fiber is, how it is constructed, and 
why it behaves as it does, is trans- 
mitted immediately to the industry 
for further cotton utilization. It 
also is applied directly in the lab- 
oratory on tests for improved prod- 
ucts, such as a fabric of better 
drape characteristics. Linter stud- 
ies, on the other hand, are designed 
to obtain a wider use of this type 
of cotton material in the manufac- 
ture of high grade paper, cotton 
felts, and plastics. Methods of 
modifying the linters to facilitate 
their use for these purposes al- 
ready have been investigated. 


Seed as Well as Lint 


Scientific investigation of cotton- 
seed oil includes the separation of 
the phospholipides and of gossypol 
from the oil and study of their pos- 
sible industrial use. In connection 
with work on cottonseed oil pro- 
teins, a study of solvent extraction 


methods has been completed, while 
investigation of the causes and 
possible inhibitors of rancidity has 
been started. Through scientific in- 
vestigation of cottonseed meal—in- 
cluding the meal’s principal pro- 
tein constituent—it has been shown 
that both the whole meal and the 
principal protein constituent af- 
ford a complete and adequate 
source of protein for feeding pur- 
poses, Studies of the meal’s com- 
position and the effects of ordinary 
processing reveal, however, that 
meals of a higher nutritive value 
than that of present meals can be 
produced. Methods of isolating cot- 
tonseed protein for use in the 
manufacture of plastics and adhe- 
sives have been worked out. Even 
the once lowly cottonseed hull has 
been found to be a cheap and 
abundant source of material for 
the preparation of a superior 
sweeping compound, an active car- 





A member of cotton’s research unit at work in the laboratories of the Mellon Institute at Pittsburgh. Scten- 
tists at Mellon are conducting important experiments aimed at the control of the drape characteristics of 
cotton fabrics. Substantial progress has already been made though further experiments are going forward. 
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This photograph of a section of the laboratory in the research department 





of a progressive group of southern 


mils typifies increasing evidence of the attention being given to research by the manufacturing plants. 


bon, and such chemical derivatives 
as lignin, furfural, and acetic 
acid. 

This type of scientific work in- 
cludes among its results the ob- 
taining of significant patents. For 


example, the patents for both the 
manufacture of the sweeping com- 


pound made from cottonseed hulls 
and a treatment to improve the 
heat-resistance and flexible life of 
cotton tire cord are owned by the 
industry. At the present time, a 
number of private firms are li- 
censed to use the methods on a roy- 
alty basis. 


Research Correlation 


The second division of the scien- 
tific research phase is its contact 
work with all agencies engaged in 
cotton research. This work, in the 
form of correspondence and per- 
sonal interviews, keeps the indus- 
try informed of cotton projects in 
progress at the various govern- 
ment, industrial, and educational 
laboratories. It also provides a 
clearing house for cotton informa- 
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tion, thereby assisting greatly in 
the avoidance of unnecessary and 
costly duplication of projects. 
Closely connected with this 
function of the'research program 
is a project of systematic surveys 
of actual and potential industrial 
uses of cotton and cottonseed prod- 
ucts. From these surveys, first- 
hand, up-to-date information is 
maintained on the practical oppor- 
tunities for increased consumption 
through technical improvements. 
The ideas and suggestions growing 
out of the contacts are passed on 
to the scientific agency best quali- 
fied to handle them, and the neces- 
sary research is encouraged, In the 
same manner, all available scien- 
tific information which is ready for 
industrial application is passed to 
appropriate industrial firms. 
This type of work naturally en- 
tails close co-operation with gov- 
ernment laboratories engaged in 
research for new cotton uses, im- 
proved methods of ginning, seed 
breeding, and plant study. During 
the war period, close touch is 
maintained with the Army and 


Navy laboratories engaged in the 
testing of cotton materials for 
military use. In addition, univer- 
sity and private laboratories re- 
ceive full co-operation as an add- 
ed means of serving the industry 
in dissemination of research in- 
formation. In this field, periodic 
surveys are made of cotton re- 
search projects at universities and 
colleges. 


Practical Surveys 


A third phase of the research 
program is devoted to practical 
surveys of the problems of those 
industries which use cotton prod- 
ucts in their operations. Its job 


is to discover ways and means 


through which cotton may be used 
more extensively by other indus- 
tries. For example, a survey of 
the shoe industry might reveal 
that a pliable corded cotton duck 
with a leatherette finish is the an- 
swer to a more extensive use of 
cotton for lightweight summer 
shoes, or for sports footwear. It 
would be the responsibility of this 
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section then to find out what the 
shoe manufacturer wants and can 
best use, and then transmit the 
problem to the laboratory or the 
processor best equipped to explore 
the possibilities of its solution. 

Another division of the cotton 
industry’s research program en- 
tails scientific investigations by 
the research staff in an effort to 
develop improved products and 
techniques in the production, proc- 
essing and marketing of cotton 
and cottonseed. 


This work entailed immediate 
practical problems involving vary- 
ing combinations of scientific, eco- 
nomic, and what might be called 
“legislative” research. Results of 
such activity are continually being 
felt within the industry. For in- 
stance, when the careful explora- 
tion of the true condition of raw 
cotton supplies led to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s requesting 
the planting of the maximum cot- 
ton acreage allotment in 1942. This 
request was followed by a sub- 
stantial expansion of acreage over 
that which previously had been 
suggested by the Department. 


From a long-range standpoint, 
the work of this section with re- 
gard to fiber-testing facilities has 
been of particular significance. It 
took the passage of a special bill 
through Congress to make govern- 
ment facilities available for the 
guidance of private seed breeders. 
Yet as cotton comes more and 
more into conflict with synthetic 
fibers it will become increasingly 
clearer that such fiber-testing ac- 
tivity is of vital importance to the 
industry. 

The industry’s other major divi- 
sion of research, that of economi- 
cal research, entails a comprehen- 
sive endeavor in the field of eco- 
nomic study and fact-gathering. 
Elsewhere in this special section 
(see page B-56) the details of this 
important research activity are 
outlined and it suffices here only 
to say that the basic activities in- 
clude: 1) a complete information 
service for collecting and main- 
taining all current cotton statis- 
tics, as well as a comprehensive 
cotton library; and 2) factual 
studies on subjects directly or in- 
directly affecting the cotton in- 
dustry. 


These factual studies form an. 
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important function of the research 
program in that they include the 
making of special, detailed studies 
on subjects directly concerning 
the cotton industry and its prob- 
lems. The scope covered by the 
studies ranges from cotton pro- 
duction, processing, marketing 
and consumption, through labor 
costs, trade barriers, foreign 
trade, and government policies— 
both foreign and domestic. 

Back of the cotton industry’s 
broad program of research in be- 
half of its customers is an idea 
that has proved to be as sound 
as it is aggressive. The idea was 
launched approximately five years 
ago, when the industry was experi- 
encing an alarming set-back due to 
a continued loss of markets, both 
domestic and foreign. At that 
time, a group of cotton leaders 
cognizant of the circumstance be- 
gan hammering home the fact that 
the situation eventually would 
constitute an economic catastro- 
phe if it were not fought with all 
available weapons. Scientific re- 
search, it was pointed out, could 
be relied upon as the spearhead in 
the search for new uses, and as 
a shield for the maintenance of 





Laboratory research work on cot- 
tonseed oil tests at the Southern 
Regional Laboratory in New Or- 
leans. 
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old outlets against competing ma- 
terials. 

Today, even a casual survey of 
the new uses and new services 
which cotton extends to its cus- 
tomers will show the highly prof- 
itable results of cotton’s new pro- 
gram. But aside from such re- 
sults in way of uses and services, 
the tremendous increase in inter- 
est in cotton research, as a whole, 
gives tangible evidence of the new 
progressive spirit that has become 
an inherent part of the industry. 
For, today, an effort of Herculean 
proportions is being exerted to 
make cotton products serve ade- 
quately the nation’s war-time de- 
mands. The work includes proj- 
ects in progress at literally hun- 
dreds of research agencies—fed- 
eral, state, university, institutional 
and private—spending millions of 
dollars annually. An example of 
this activity is the new Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory at 
New Orleans, completed by the 
government at a cost of nearly 
four million dollars and now op- 
erating on an annual budget of 
about three-quarters of a million. 
The laboratory, with its staff of 
several hundred trained persons, 
has complete facilities for re- 
search in fiber, textiles, finishes 
and dyes, and oil and fats. In 
Texas, a state appropriation of a 
quarter of a million dollars has 
accelerated specialized cotton re- 
search in three of the state’s ma- 
jor educational institutions. Clem- 
son College, in South Carolina, 
and Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, at Auburn, are outstanding 
in the fields of textiles and textile 
designs. The complete list of such 
agencies and laboratories open to 
the raw cotton industry for re- 
search purposes today is_ too 
lengthy for repeating here. It need 
only be said that such resources 
are being developed in a way so 
as to be more useful to cotton. 


It is by this briefly outlined pat- 
tern of co-operative endeavor that 
the gigantic cotton industry today 
is bringing to the services of its 
customers a balanced program of 
research. It can be said in truth 
that the period of great scientific 
and economic changes through 
which the nation is now passing 
has found the cotton industry “on 
the alert.” 
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Factual Researeh 


for Cotton’s Greater Market 


AN IMPORTANT cornerstone in 

the success of an industry or 
business firm today is an alert, 
up-to-the-minute system of collect- 
ing correct and prompt informa- 
tion necessary to the development 
of new approaches and the adopt- 
ing of new methods and new ma- 
terials. 

To this end, the cotton industry 
maintains a section of economic 
research which is equipped with 
the trained personnel, the library, 
and the office facilities necessary 
to the gathering and correlating 
of information most essential to 
the support of its well-rounded 
program in behalf of its custom- 
ers. The materials gathered and 
made readily available to the in- 
dustry, deal specifically with cot- 
ton in relation to textiles, cotton 
in relation to unspun uses, and 
with cottonseed and cottonseed 
products. 


Economic Research 


Basic economic research activi- 
ties include: 1) a complete infor- 
mation service which entails the 
collection and maintenance of 
both current statistics and a com- 
prehensive cotton library; and 2) 
factual studies on subjects direct- 
ly or indirectly affecting the cot- 
ton industry. 

Current statistics pertaining to 
the cotton industry are compiled 
daily for reference by staff mem- 
bers and co-operating agencies in 
the efficient promotion of the in- 
dustry’s program. An example of 
this type of research are the sta- 
tistical summaries on cotton prod- 
ucts, processing, marketing, and 
consumption which are compiled, 
carefully correlated, and filed 
each month for frequent refer- 
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ence. Production statistics em- 
brace factors such as _ planted 
acreage, yields per acre, insect and 
weather damage and production 
costs. Processing statistics in- 
clude ginning, crushing and simi- 
lar items. Marketing statistics 
deal with farm and market prices 
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and marketing cost, while con- 
sumption statistics supply data on 
cotton utilization, including fac- 
tual materials on textile and cot- 
ton products manufactured. 

The cotton library is designed 
to facilitate the work of staff 
members and associates. Volumes 
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Taken from the new book, “Cotton Counts Its Customers,” prepared by 
cotton’s economic research division, the charts shown on this and the 
opposite page depict the quantities of cotton going into various large 
uses during 1939, the last year of normal peacetime consumption. A total 
of 100 uses which count for the greatest consumption of cotton are set 
forth in picture graphs, while the book tabulates alphabetically all of 
the 266 significant uses of cotton with estimates of the cotton consump- 
tion in each. Periodic revisions are planned to keep the industry con- 
stantly informed of the state of its markets. 
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are selected from a large group of 
public materials as funds for pub- 
lication purposes are available. 
Government laws and regulations 
affecting the cotton industry are 
assembled in the library to provide 
adequate source files on govern- 
mental acts relating to cotton. 
Trade surveys and reports are re- 
ceived and kept for quick refer- 
ence and study. Free _ publica- 
tions, both government and pri- 
vate, are assembled, studied, and 
cataloged. Current periodicals are 
examined closely for facts which 
may be helpful to the industry in 
its various program activities. 


Added Service 


With a complete information 
service as their spring-well of 
source material, industry leaders 
can speak effectively for cotton 
on the authority of facts. Yet an 
added service is rendered the in- 
dustry by this painstaking, fact- 
finding phase of the program. This 
service is in the form of materials 
essential to the factual studies 
which form a major function of 
the economic research schedules. 
These studies include the making 
of special, detailed analyses of 
subjects directly concerned with 
the cotton industry and its prob- 
lems. They range in scope from 
cotton production, processing, 
marketing and consumption 
through labor costs, trade bar- 
riers, foreign trade, and govern- 
ment policies, both foreign and 
domestic. 


Boon to Industry 


Factual studies, such as the 
ones made by the economic sec- 
tion, are front-line equipment in 
industry-wide campaigns for de- 
sirable objectives. Near the first 
of this year one such study showed 
with indisputable clearness the vi- 
tal importance of cotton, cotton- 


- seed oil and linters to the war ef- 


fort, and that even then there was 
a threatened shortage in each of 
these materials. A campaign based 
on such facts was designed to en- 
courage the full planting of cotton 
acreage allotments during the cur- 
rent season. A short time later, 
the Department of Agriculture ac- 
cepted the study as fact and raised 
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its initial request to farmers by 
asking that the full acreage allot- 
ment be planted this year. 

Another campaign in which 
these factual studies have proved 
of value is being directed toward 
the securing of more adequate 
government funds for work in cot- 
ton insect control. A third cam- 
paign was successfully aimed at 
obtaining essential supplies of fer- 
tilizer, poisoning, machinery, and 
other items needed in the produc- 
tion and processing of the 1942 
cotton crop. Still another was 
pointed toward the _ intelligent 
handling of the Latin American 
cotton surplus during the war pe- 
riod—a delicate but vital subject 
which demanded the most pains- 
taking research. 

Since cotton is not finally used 
until fabricated into some article 
of consumption, economic research 
is concentrated in large part upon 
consumer uses, with a great deal 
of emphasis being placed upon di- 
rect analyses of market data. The 
greatest interest is in ascertaining 
for the industry the quantity of 
cotton which enters into each con- 
sumer use, and in keeping cur- 
rently informed on the market in- 
fluences which aid or deter the 
consumption of cotton in each of 
these uses. 


Cotton’s Customers 


At the present time, there is be- 
ing distributed among industry 
leaders a manuscript embodying 
the results of an extensive and un- 
precedented research project in 
consumer uses. The publication, 
entitled “Cotton Counts Its Cus- 
tomers,” sets forth in clear relief 
a list of all the substantial uses 
of cotton, with a careful estimate 
of the volume of the fiber which 
entered into each of these uses 
during the immediately pre-war 
year 1939. 

Thus, in the booklet, the cotton 
industry now has before it for the 
first time in cotton history the 
statistical data with which to en- 
vision at a glance the entire field 
of cotton consumption. A total of 
266 significant uses of cotton are 
tabulated alphabetically with es- 
timates of the cotton consumption 
in each. 

The 100 uses which count for 
the greatest consumption of cotton 
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are set forth in picture-graphs, so 
that the reader can easily grasp 
the relative importance of the dif- 
ferent uses from the standpoint of 
cotton consumption. The busiest 
reader is able to tell at a glance, 
for example, that in terms of 1939 
cotton consumption, automobile 
tires were almost twice as impor- 
tant as cordage and twine, which 
in turn were more than twice as 
important as ready-made women’s 
dresses, which in turn were nearly 
twice as important as canvas awn- 
ing. 

On the foundation laid in this 
initial study of the consumption 
problem, periodic revisions of the 
data will be made as improvements 
in available information are de- 
veloped. A system of current sta- 
tistical reports is being instituted 
which will keep the industry ad- 
vised of the trend in the volume 
of cotton consumption in each sub- 
stantial use. With such informa- 
tion, it will be possible for the in- 
dustry to discern evidences of 
weaknesses and strength in cot- 
ton’s competitive position in am- 
ple time to take effective steps to- 
ward improving the fiber’s oppor- 
tunities. 

In much the same manner, ma- 
terial is being collected for publi- 
cation on cotton research activi- 
ties and problems, _ industrial 


Economic re- 
search in _ cot- 
ton entails the 
daily collecting 
of statistics and 
other vital ma- 
terials and the 
maintenance of 
a comprehensive 
cotton library. 
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needs, and new cotton uses. But 
perhaps most significant at the 
present time is the effort to keep 
in direct touch with government 
agencies regarding attitudes and 
policies insofar as these attitudes 
and policies affect cotton and its 
products. From this contact and 
study, concrete suggestions and 
recommendations are made to the 
government agencies in assisting 
them in formulating plans for the 
cotton industry. 

Through this type of economic 
study, the industry complements 
its services today in a balanced 
program of scientific and factual 
research—research on new uses, 
on old uses, on operating problems 
—creative research which the in- 
dustry does itself—legislative ac- 
tivity to support research per- 
formed by others—and contact 
and promotional work to help fa- 
cilitate and effectuate the vast, 
loose-knit efforts of research in- 
stitutions everywhere. Altogether 
the research program will be 
found to be a sensible, practical 
program, couched in the right 
perspective and properly gauged 
to get the most done for the least 
dollars. It hardly needs to be add- 
ed that the work has a scope and 
significance far beyond anything 
that the industry previously has 
seen. 
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Improved Products through 


Textile Researeh 


COTTON, it has been pointed out, 

has always been a material 
vital to war. In the present war, 
however, it ranks second only to 
steel. The position is due, in 
great part, to the cotton plant’s 
amazing versatility—its ability to 
adapt itself to uses which range 
from food to houses, from clothing 
to gun powder, from surgical sup- 
plies to airplane tires. It also is 
due in large part to the relatively 
recent, but no less great, advances 
that have been made in cotton re- 
search and accumulative informa- 
tion. For cotton’s new spirit of 
scientific inquiry has paid, and is 
paying, dividends in the form of 
new uses and new services which 
its products never before have 
known. 


Cotton fiber research—neces- 
sary to new or improved fabrics 
and textiles—can be divided into 
three main classifications: 1) the 
chemical modification of raw fi- 
ber; 2) the changing of fiber 
characteristics by impregnating 
the lint with various substances; 
and 3) the development of special 
yarns and weaves. Often cotton 
can be made into an adequate sub- 
stitute for another fiber or fabric 
through the application of one 
classification only. In other in- 
stances, there is necessarily an 
overlapping of methods. For ex- 
ample, the development of a spe- 
cial weave is necessitated in most 
cases where the character of the 
fiber has been changed. 


Fiber Modification 


Technically, the appearance and 
structure of cotton fibers can be 
changed, or modified, vy causing 
a chemical reaction between the 
lint cellulose molecules and other 


compounds. The purpose is to add 
a greater tensile strength to the 
woven fabrics. There are numer- 
ous known ways of doing this, 
with perhaps the most common be- 
ing mercerization. Yet work is 
now in progress at one of the larg- 
er research institutions to develop 
a cord similar in appearance and 
characteristics to linen through 
fiber modification. Especially is it 
desirable to produce a tough, dur- 
able, linen-like cord of the type 
used in unlined fire hose. Out of 
the work, which was basically de- 
signed as an attempt to produce 
a cotton substitute for drastically 
curtailed linen cord, already has 





come results which predict a prod- 
uct suitable for parachute shrouds. 
There also has come the recently 
announced new tire cord that can 
be used with one-third less rub- 
ber than formerly, because of the 
increased strength of the cord. 


New Tire Cord 


An automobile tire can as well 
be called a “cotton tire” as a “rub- 
ber tire.” For a tire is no better 
than its “carcass,” or the cotton 
cord fabric which forms the body 
and core on which the threaded 
rubber doughnut takes form. Two 
chief enemies of tire performance 





A member of cotton’s research staff examines a new cotton bag fabric 
as a part of the program’s co-operation with research achievements in 
the score of laboratories that work on cotton and cottonseed. Serving 
as a clearing house of information, the program aids in bridging the 
gap between research laboratories and industrial users. 
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Cotton’s Seientists at Work 








nee 


A veritable beehive of cotton research activity is the Southern Regional Research Laboratory of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at New Orleans. Skilled chemists and physicists at this laboratory work continually 
not only to find new uses for the cotton and cottonseed, but also to improve existing uses, thereby protecting 
cotton’s established markets. The photographs above serve as illustrations of the varied projects currently 
being carried out at the laboratory. Upper left, scientists apply rot-proofing treatment to a sandbag fabric 
fur test purposes. Upper right, laboratory technicians test a seed bag made from an experimental cotton 
fabric. Left center, technician makes microscopic studies of cotton fiber. Right center, examining sand 
bags from a service test. Lower left, weathering tests of sand bag fabrics. Lower right, scientist tests tensile 
strength of experimental cotton binder twine. 
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and safety in the past have been 
the heat generated in the tire 
driven at high speed, and the 
growth and stretching of the tire 
in service, causing tread cracks 
and separations—the forerunner 
of blow-outs. Within recent years 
the Cotton Research Foundation, 
then operating at the Mellon In- 
stitute under the sponsorship of 
the National Cotton Council, un- 
dertook to find a new improved 
method of making cotton tire cord. 
In September 1940, a new process 
was announced for modifying in- 
dividual cotton fibers to yield an 
automobile tire cord which had 
a 35 per cent greater breaking 
strength and nearly 300 per cent 
longer flexing life than did the 
best conventional cords of the 
Same gauge. 


Available to Industry 


Working in collaboration with 
cotton’s scientists, the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company, a lead- 
er in new tire development, veri- 
fied the laboratory findings and 
built and tested tires containing 
cotton cord made by the new proc- 
ess. Indoor tire tests as well as 





Yarn tests vital to the cotton industry are carried out thoroughly and efficiently at the Department of Agri- 
culture Cotton Spinning Laboratory at Texas A. & M. College. Above, a section of general yarn testing “lab”. 
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actual road test bore out the prom- 
ise of the laboratory results. On 
completion of this testing program 
and the issuance of a patent to the 
central cotton organization, the 
process was made available to the 
entire tire industry under a license 
arrangement. Thus cotton’s pro- 
gram of scientific research early 
gave concrete evidence of its de- 
termination to expand and 
strengthen the market for cotton 
products through an _ extended 
service for its customers. 

The new knowledge of cotton 


fiber, gained from research in tire 
cord, has been of great signifi- 
cance in the weaving of industrial 
fabrics, such as the foundation 
material for belting and even in 
twine and other cotton products 
of this type. It came as a result 
of three years of extensive study 
by cotton chemist R. F. Nickerson 
on the constitution, structure and 
properties of individual cotton fi- 
bers. The value of such funda- 
mental study has been well 
summed up by Milton Harris, di- 
rector of research of The Textile 
Foundation in the National Bu- 
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reau of Standards, who wrote: 
“Limitations in the utilization of 
cotton are for the most part de- 
pendent on certain physical de- 
ficiencies of the native fiber, and 
any improvement in these short- 
comings must necessarily result in 
the increased utilization of cot- 
ton.” Hence Dr. Nickerson’s new 
knowledge of, and ability to alter, 
individual cotton fibers is ex- 
tremely important to the indus- 
try’s building new and improved 
markets for its customers. 


9? 


Superior Webbing 

Illustrative of the further appli- 
cation of the heat-resistance proc- 
ess developed in tire cord is the 
production of a webbing made of 
cotton yarn which actually ex- 
ceeds the specifications which 
long have been in force for linen. 
This new type of webbing has be- 
come doubly valuable now that the 
imports of high grade linen and 
flax have been interrupted by war. 
For the first time cotton webbing 
is replacing linen in the making 
of parachute harnesses, gunners’ 
belts and many other articles in 
use by the air force. Nothing had 
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ever been found previously to 
equal the strength of the webbing 
made with linen. Another illustra- 
tion is the high-pressure fire serv- 
ices in cities that have used hose 
made from flax yarns for many 
years because of its great 
strength. Recently when the city 
of New York put out bids for such 
hose, it was said to have received 
not a single offer. Fortunately, 
however, the nation’s home de- 
fense program will not suffer. 
Through careful, painstaking ex- 
periments at the government’s 
great new research laboratory in 
New Orleans it is being proved 
that cotton fabric made from Pima 
and other high-grade cotton under 
the new heat resisting process will 
meet the situation. Even the 
housewife’s demand for tablecloth 
and napkins, heretofore met by 
Irish and Czechoslovakian linen, 
are being supplied by new finely 
improved cotton textiles. 


Substitute for Hemp 


A second textile project of po- 
tential importance to cotton’s cus- 
tomers is the current series of ex- 
periments designed to produce a 
cotton fabric suitable as a substi- 
tute for hemp. As with the linen 
cord investigation, the job calls 
for a chemical modification of the 
cotton fibers, which individually 
have a greater tensile strength per 
square inch than does steel, but 
as yarn or cord have a tendency 
to slip apart. The problem (al- 
ready partly overcome) is one of 
so modifying the yarn that the 
natural tensile strength of the fi- 
bers will be more fully utilized. 
In this way, cotton spun into rope 
and cordage will serve even more 
adequately in places formerly re- 
served for hemp and other hard 
fiber. 

Under the second classification 
of cotton research, whereby the 
fiber characteristics are changed 
by impregnating the lint with va- 
rious substances, no chemical 
reaction is involved. The absorb- 
ent fibers merely “soak up” the 
substances which modify them. 
Essentially, the purpose is to in- 
crease for specific uses the resist- 
ance and durability of cotton fab- 
rics. Comprehensive investiga- 
tions have produced results, how- 
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ever, which show that tensile 
strength may also be added. From 
this particular field have come 
many of the sensational new fin- 
ishes for cotton textiles which en- 
ables both the housewife and the 
industrialist today to obtain ma- 
terial values not known a few 
years ago. Probably the most sen- 
sational of the new finishes are 
the fire-retardant or flame-proof 
cotton paddings, and the fabrics 
used in curtains and drapery tex- 
tiles, ironing board covers, fire 
blankets, tents, awnings, airplane 
fabrics, and felt insulation. Mak- 
ing these fabrics absolutely flame- 
proof, this finish is being applied 
to both lint and hull insulating 
materials as one of the most spec- 
tacular new developments in cot- 
ton utilization. The day has come 
when a builder can wrap his home 
in a fire-resistant cotton textile 
blanket. 


Crease-Resistant Finish 


In addition to the flame-proof 
cotton textiles, researches in fiber 
impregnation have produced such 
important new finishes as a new 
crease-resistant finish which over- 
comes one of cotton’s greatest dis- 
advantages—its wrinkling propen- 
sities—and a permanent starchy 
finish which imparts to cotton tex- 
tiles a crispness and a freedom 
from “fuzziness”. Clothes given 


this latter finish do not soil as 
readily or become limp in damp 
weather or “limpy” after washing. 
Thermoplastic coatings are mak- 
ing possible “fused” shirt collars 
requiring no starch. Control of 
shrinkage has removed a serious 
handicap. Now out are antisep- 
tics and germicidal finishes for 
dress goods, mattress fabrics, and 
shoe linings, while a water-repel- 
lent finish makes certain cotton 
fabrics not only water-proof but 
also spot and perspiration proof. 
Tests designed to make impreg- 
nated cotton cloth and cotton lint 
useful in conjunction with plas- 
tic materials for molding protect- 
ive helmets, street lamp shades, 
and numerous other articles for- 
merly requiring metal, are being 
made with promising results. On 
the other hand, tarpaulins, camou- 
flage cloth, sandbag covers and 
other fabrics needed by the mili- 
tary establishments must not only 
be water-proof, but also rot-proof 
to give complete satisfaction. 
Thorough, painstaking research at 
the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, and by private labora- 
tories, has developed such materi- 
als and is now striving for im- 
provements. While these materi- 
als originally were developed for 
military purposes, they also are 
finding wide application in indus- 
try and by business firms because 
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Testing cotton fiber quality and strength at the Department of Agricul- 
ture Cotton Spinning Laboratory at Texas A. & M. College. 
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they are understandably tough, 
durable, and adaptable to an ex- 
tended range of utility. 


Special Yarns, Weaves 


Under the third major classifi- 
cation of cotton research falls the 
development of special yarns and 
weaves. Important investigations 
now under way are designed as an 
extensive series of tests which will 
lead to the production of yarns of 
new strength and durability. The 
tests include yarn twist in rela- 
tion to the initial strength of the 
cotton fiber; twist in relation to 
abrasion of wear; and twist in re- 
lation to laundering qualities. 
Complementing the experiment is 
a similar investigation to deter- 
mine the effect of various twists 
and weaves on the _ different 
grades of cotton fiber. Yet with 
current conditions placing a ma- 
jor share of the burden of pack- 
aging the nation’s agricultural and 
food crops on cotton, experiments 
in cotton bagging fabrics are per- 
haps of the greatest urgency. In 
this field, the laboratory in New 
Orleans already has produced a 
special yarn and weave which are 
used in the manufacture of “vic- 
tory bags”. The bags are of a new 
open mesh type of weave and may 
be probed for samples without 
leaving a permanent hole. Need- 
less to say, it is filling many needs 
in the packaging field. 

A second new weave in textiles 
is one which enables the cotton 
industry to produce brattice cloth. 
This type of material, used chiefly, 
but not exclusively, in mines to 
deflate air currents, has hereto- 
fore been made principally of bur- 
lap. To fill the need of an ade- 
quate substitute, the new cotton 
cloth was produced. In addition, 
a new cotton webbing is being 
used successfully as a _ replace- 
ment material in the upholstery 
industry, while other cottons have 
been found to make excellent back- 
ing for linoleum and similar floor 
covering. As in World War I, the 
supply of human hair (usually ob- 
tained from China) used in the 
making of press cloth has _ been 
curtailed. The cottonseed oil in- 
dustry, consequently, is looking to 
cotton scientists to fill the need 
for an adequate substitute. At the 
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Bureau of Home Economics exten- 
Sive research is now in progress 
to develop methods of importing 
sheer qualities to cotton hose, 
while hosiery yarn studies seek to 
develop a one-ply cotton yarn that 
has the proper twist to meet all 
hosiery mill requirements. 

With war demanding four times 
as much cotton as wool to equip 
the American fighting man, the 
challenge to the textile dye maker 
has accelerated research in new 
dyes and color fastness. The ob- 
jective has been to develop a more 
extensive range of highest quality 
vat colors and to find better meth- 
ods of applying them to goods at 
reasonable costs. In co-operation 
with textile experts, the dyeing of 
work clothing, men’s shirts, drap- 
eries, and women’s and children’s 
dresses has been perfected to a 
degree where the colors do not 
fade during the extensive life of 
the fabric. This work directly 
benefits the consumer, making 
possible huge aggregate savings 
by reducing losses resulting from 
the fabrics fading out before their 
time. 


“Fastness” Tests 


Prior to the United States’ entry 
into the war, leading American 
textile organizations, among them 
the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists, de- 








vised ‘“‘fastness” tests for the ac- 
curate evaluation of colors on tex- 
tiles. A whole new laboratory 
technique for this work was devel- 
oped. Only a comparatively few 
dyes, it was found, were capable 
of measuring up to the high stand- 
ards thus set, but almost without 
exception those dyes which the 
government specified for uniforms 
did qualify. Today, these severely 
impartial tests of color quality are 
recognized as the true measure of 
the durability and wearability of 
the dyes used in all fabrics. A top 
rating for a dye means that its 
color will remain true over many 
months of strenuous wear, and in 
some cases will withstand years of 
service under such color-destroy- 
ing conditions as exposure to sun- 
light, repeated washings, with or 
without bleaches, perspiration, 
and hard wear and soiling. 

Dyes of this type today consti- 
tute the standard colors of the 
nation’s armed forces on land and 
sea alike. They are a major rea- 
son for U. S. soldiers, sailors, and 
marines being recognized as the 
best dressed fighting men in the 
world, as measured either by com- 
fort or serviceability. They also 
are the major reason why textiles 
of the future will carry a color 
fastness unprecedented in textile 
history. { 


As a part of cotton yarn tests at the Department of Agriculture Cotton 
Spinning Laboratory, single strands are broken by machines which chart 
their behavior under increased tension. 
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There is only one job in the country today — and that is to WIN THE WAR. For 
industry that means WORK and MORE WORK. For Proximity that means a stagger- 


ing yardage of fabrics for military purposes and war work clothing. 


The WORK WILL WIN poster, pictured on this page, is more than an advertisement. 


It is a Creed and a Pledge applicable to all American industry. 


roximity -ANGfz. ©o. 


GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 





ony )) - - - there was nothing to begin with but 


proximity to the cotton fields 
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Our No. 1 Customer is reall 0 : 





{ 
* Sure his name is Uncle Sam. But he’s really you and your business . . . just as American 
Victory is your only chance of having a business in the future. That’s why, as the Fieldcrest Mills 


produce more and more goods for this fellow with the whiskers, we're really working for you. 


But that doesn’t stop us from helping your business now. Every effort is being put forth to give 
you, our established customers, the best possible service. We're keeping faith by not adding a 
single new customer to our lists . . . by promising deliveries only when we have every reason to 


believe they can be made. And to insure Fieldcrest’s selling future, we are keeping Fieldcrest 





products and their “Always Distinctive— Always Dependable” qualities before your customers 


through advertising in leading magazines. 


Fieldcrest is all out to serve Uncle Sam. Fieldcrest is all out to serve vou! 
FIELDCREST PRODUCTS . 
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Y Modernized by SAYLERIZED Permanent Finish 


Cotton is one of the world’s oldest fabrics. 
Yet SAYLERIZED Permanent Finishes set 
quality standards of cotton freshness, beauty 











and utility that are new to many markets. 


Muslins, Percales, Batistes 
Poplins, Organdies 
White, Dyed, Printed 
SAYLERIZED cottons have staying power 
consumers appreciate — will not lint or fuzz, 
but retain beauty of texture and freshness 
through repeated washings. Our guaranty 


tag is a recognized sales-builder. 


“Collen far Qreshness" 






~~ se 


SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1847 SAYLESVILLE, R. I. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 72 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Mein ree 
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A. Young America is being converted into fighters of blazing 








courage and superb stamina, can we do less on the home front? Operating at 
production and efficiency levels never before attained, concentrating every 


resource to produce more, faster—our mills give answer with grim confidence. 


LW. Valentine lo 


40 WORTH STREET..................NEW YORK 
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THE LENGTHENING SHADOWS OF 
AMERICAN PRODUCTION FORECAST 
A COMING EVENT... 
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a the Textile Industry, Stevens 
Fabrics are among the growing 

Army of war materials that no 
other nation, or combination 


of nations, can match. 


ENS FABRICS 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC. EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


44 LEGQHARD STREET NEW YORK 
BOSTOM CHICAGO ST LOUIS PMILADELP MEA ATLAMTA «LOS AMEELES BALL AS SAM FRaMCISCeE 1410 BROADWAY 
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MADE IN 


U-S°A 


AMERICAN 
COTTO y 


COTTON, 


to The Front e 





. Mills throughout the country are partici- 


pating in bringing the washability and wearability 


GRANTVILLE MILLS 
GRANTVILLE, GA. 
Work Socks—Colored Hosiery 


and Weaving Yarns— 
4's to 20's Single and Ply 


of COTTON to an American public who depends 


upon this No. | fibre—today more than ever be- 


° fore. With one-third less spindles, they are also 


McINTOSH MILLS 


NEWNAN, GA. 
Colored Cotton Yarns 


turning out almost twice the goods for both military 


20/2 to 30/2 and consumer use than were produced in World 


War One. 

HABERSHAM MILLS 
HABERSHAM, GA. 

20-2 to 30-2 Skeins — Tubes — 


Cones 


Our mills are proud of their part in this effort. 


Long Chain and Ball Warps Good yarns are essential for quality knitted and 


woven products. 
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MORTON MACHINE WORKS 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


250 pounds of Cotton and 40 pounds of Wool per man to equip our Army. Soldiers and sailors 
and thousands of workers must have clothing. Textile production must soar to accomplish this 
gigantic task. Under wartime conditions it is important to keep machines running and to get 
delivery on replacement parts promptly. 


DYEING 
MACHINES 





LOGGER 
HEADS 


PUMPS 


Quick Opening 
VALVES 


4-WAY 
VALVES 





Let us keep your Dye House at the highest point of 
efficiency. 


MORTON SYSTEM DYEING MACHINES --- Raw Stock 


and Packages. All replacements carried in stock. 
aa |Y 


Insure continuous operation of your Pickers by Installing the 


MORTON AUTOMATIC BALL-BEARING LOGGER 
HEADS 


Secure the highest efficiency from your various water supply systems 
by installing the 


MORTON HEAVY-DUTY PEDESTAL BALL-BEARING 
PUMPS. 


Keep your water and steam lines at the highest peak of efficiency 
by installing the 


MORTON QUICK-OPENING HANDLE GATE 
VALVES. 





and the 
MORTON FOUR-WAY VALVES 
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Even the Aimdergartens at Avondale are 
Co-operating in the Campaign Against Waste! 


aT 
















Stevenson ® 


MADE IN ALABAMA 
by 


ee ee 
. = >: % “ Birm aghom@® 
—— eS Pe City 
@ Sicomore 
@ Syiacavga 






























No waste here! These 
Avcnadale kindergarten 






Alesonder City © 
padinaictecedeathen “® Y AVONDALE MILLS 
ished their individual bot- 
tes of milk, every bit of if Union Springs ® 
Eviovia® 
Orok & 








Double-Carded for 
Knitting Trade 


Warp Specialties 
FABRICS Single. and Phled 
Natural and Colored 














v 
of 
“ ily mid m jus J Cones 
nam tens. Here © — sry Tubes 
Crackers® Lindergo! Work Garment and Play Sheina 
the Avondo! Suit Fabrics Warps 
int Tickings 4's to 40/s Double-Carded 
*Slack Suitings 
*Dress Goods 
. , j , , *Seersuckers 
hese kiddies, who take such pride in not wasting Blanket Linings 
ip over and L rapery 
any milk—by drinking it to the last drop—symbol- Ow aceon aoa 
. se ; Twills for Coating Trade MILL ; 
ize the spirit that prevails at Avondale. We are all Sheetings , 
*‘Chambrays Basten: Mow Week: 
enlisted in the war on waste. We are all united in | ll “Philadelphia: 
. Reading, Pa.; 
the will to produce as much as we can, as quickly Selling Agants for Pabrce Chicago; 
SOUTHEASTERN COTTONS, Inc. Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
as we can. We are all buying Defense Bonds to help 58 Worth Street, New York Greensboro, N. C. 
America forge the weapons that will win the war 
IF at any time you are unable to obtain all 
the Avondale yarns and fabrics you need, 
This is Lt. Randolph I. Hamilton, stationed at the Philadelphia Quarter- please remember that a great part of 
master Depot. In civilian life, “Randy” was employed at Avondale. Avondale’s equipment is devoted to the 
production of goods urgently required by 
America’s armed forces. 





AVONDALE MILLS OF ALABAMA 


*Regular Finish or Sanforized (average residual shrinkage in the original piece does not exceed 1%, Test Method CS-59-36) 
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UNION BLEACHERY 


GREENVILLE. 8. C. 





Our FIRST objective: 
To do our part in helping to win the war. 


Our SECOND objective: 


To serve our customers to the very best of our 
ability under existing circumstances. 





Operating 39 Years — Second Oldest Job Finishing Plant in the South 








New York Office: 40 Worth Street — Telephone: Worth 2-3888 | 














TULL TTT LLL LAL 


ANNISTON. ~~ | BALFOUR MILLS} | 


(INCORPORATED) 


MANUFACTURING | BALFOUR, N.C 
COMPANY © 


ANNISTON, ALA. | Print Cloths 


MAKERS OF 
STANDARD AND SPECIAL— 




















MEDIUM WEIGHT SELLING AGENTS 


DRILLS _| Woodward, Baldwin & Co. | } 
43 Worth St. 
New York City 


In Widths Running from 


30 Inches to 40 Inches Inclusive 
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MILLS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


CALLAWAY Mutts 


LA GRANGE, GA. 
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SALES OFFICES: 295 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK - CHICAGO + BOSTON «- SAN FRANCISCO + AKRON + DETROIT 
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AMERICAN 


MADE iN 





GAINESVILLE COTTON MILLS 
GAINESVILLE, GA. 


Print Cloth 


Selling Agents — DEERING MILLIKEN & CO., INC. 


















































240 Church St. New York 
) 
FINE AMERICAN | 
COMBED YARNS ae 
, FOR SUPERIOR CARLTON YARN MILLS, Inc. 
: NU-WAY SPINNING CO., Ine. 
COTTON PRODUCTS CHERRYVILLE, N. C 
SHEETINGS ) 
BAG GOODS 
DRILLS 
Cotton meets new responsibilities today 
Builds good will for tomorrow's customers ' 
HARMONY GROVE MILLS 
COMMERCE, GA. 
L. G. Hardman, Jr. Southern Textile Commission Co. 
President and Treasurer 40 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 
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NM... DYESTUFFS AND 


CHEMICALS ARE GOING INTO 
GOVERNMENT GOODS OR ARE 
ON THE CRITICAL LIST. OUR WAR 
EFFORT COMES FIRST, BUT WE ARE 
MEETING THE CHALLENGE BY 
PRODUCING QUALITY COLORED 
GOODS THAT AN AMERICAN PUB- 
LIC WILL BE PROUD TO WEAR FOR 
WORK, PLAY AND DRESS. 






a ttt 


AMERICAN 


COTTON 


MADE IN 


U-S-A 


NE 


EAGLE & PHENIX 


MILLS 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


WHIP CORDS 
SUITINGS 
TICKINGS 
HICKORIES 

BALL THREAD 

COVERT CLOTHS 
GABARDINES 
GLOVE FLANNELS 
SHIRTING FLANNELS 
COTTON ROPE 
COLORED PIECE GOODS 


Sales Office 
40 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 


ee 
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Setting 
A Record! 





The American Cotton 
industry is setting a ree- 
ord both for quantity 
and quality to meet the 
essential needs of Gov- 
ernment and consumers 
making and Keeping 
millions of new friends. 


* 


COLUMBUS 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
COLUMBUS. GA. 


SHEETINGS — JEANS 


PRINT CLOTH 


Sales Office 
40 WORTH STREET 


NEW YORK 
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BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


KERR 


BLEACHING AND Bleachers, Finishers, 
FINISHING WORKS Dyers, Nappers, 


INC. Sanforizers of 
CONCORD, N. C. Cotton Piece Goods and 


Wide U pholstery 
Drapery Fabrics 











New York Agent — W. G. STEWART 
40 Worth St. 








*® FIFTY-TWO YEARS OF SERVICE IN THE TEXTILE FIELD 











ee TE eT eee 
Sea oe TC 

















PICKENS ssa 
MILL OTTON ILLS 





¢ 
MANUFACTURERS OF MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEETINGS PRINT CLOTHS 


Fiamuawe, oo. <. 
Post Office, Easley, S. C. EASLEY, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
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ENTWISTLE 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 


- 
( ‘COTTON ) 


sg 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINT CLOTHS 


PLAIDS 


GINGHAMS 
SHEETINGS 


UPHOLSTERY CLOTH 


( 
| COTTON 
( ) 


Selling Agents 


JOSHUA L. BAILY CO. 
40 Worth St. © New York City 
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PEE DEE 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 


-_ 


fg emenican jl 
COTTON: ) 
Ze 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
e 


SUITINGS 
COVERTS 


HICKORY STRIPES 





Selling Agents 


SOSH A L. BAILY c@. 
40 Worth St. @e New York City 
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Joanna 


TEATILE 
MILLS CO. 











* 


Manufacturers of 
Quality Window 
Shade Cloth 


* 


Goldville, S. C. 














WAVERLY MILLS 


INCORPORATED 





Laurinburg, North Carolina 








CARDED 
COTTON 
YARN 5 











Selling Agents 


A. M. FAIRLEY, JR. JOSEPH KLUMPP CO. 
519 Wilder Bldg. 225 S. 15th St. 
Charlotte, N. C. Philadelphia, Pa. 









































REGULAR AND NOVELTY fYARNS 
IN ANY TYPE DYE DESIRED 
ALL COLORS 


UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERIES 
SEAMLESS HOSIERY 
KNITTED TUBING AND FABRICS 


JORDAN MILLS, INC. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


a 


( 


Ss 
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OW to get sewing Ca- 
pacity to handle more 
work ... how to produce different 
types of sewed goods efficiently 
how to hold down production costs in 
the face of rising expenses—these are 
some of the many problems confront- 
ing executives in cotton mills or in the 
needle trades or wherever industrial 
sewing machines are used. 


When endeavoring to solve such 
problems, it becomes a matter of vital 
importance to know exactly what pos- 
sibilities are offered by the latest types 
of machines and methods. 


Union Special has a vast _ back- 
ground of experience in supplying ma- 
chines for producing all types of 
sewed goods for the armed forces as 
well as for essential civilian needs. 
Union Special representatives are wel: 
informed on these matters and will be 
glad to cooperate with you., Complete 
information on request. UNION 
SPECIAL MACHINE CoO., 438 N. 
Franklin St., Chicago, Tl. 
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‘This: new elieiel fully describes seach 
 every.seam or stitch type you will ever 
be called upon to produceand describes 
typical uses for them. Completely illus- 

au 





- trated. An authoritative guide for every 
_ needle trades plant. Ask for it on your 
| Preocetaend letterhead, no em 
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MONARCH MILLS 


FINE QUALITY PRINT CLOTHS 


PLANTS AT UNION AND LOCKHART, SOUTH CAROLINA 


* 


Selling Agents — DEERING MILLIKEN & COMPANY 
Church and Leonard Streets 
New York, New York 











* 





WE SERVE | PIEDMONT 


ON THREE FRONTS MANUFACTURING CO. 











] Fabrics to supply the de- 
e mands of our arme 


forces. 


Manufacturers of 
? Drapery fabrics, dress 

* goods, toweling, and fab- 
rics for the laundry supply 
trade to serve the home front. 


* heavy sheelings 


Diaper cloth for the new 
3. and better American and drills 


generation. 





PEPPERTON COTTON MILLS 


Established 141896 


JACKSON — GEORGIA PIEDMONT, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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GET BEHIND 
COTTON 

















B U Y FLOUR, SUGAR, CORN MEAL, 
———— SALT AND FEEDS 


Packed in 


Bemis Cotton Bags 


The More Commodities Bought in Cotton 
Bags, the Greater the Consumption 
of Our Farmers’ Cotton. 











BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 





BEMISTON, ALABAMA 
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The Russell Manufacturing Co. 


Alexander City, Alabama 
“FROM THE RAW COTTON TO THE FINISHED PRODUCT’ 


Manufacturers of 
BROADCLOTHS ¢ SHIRTINGS ¢® PRINTCLOTHS ¢ PAJAMA CHECKS ¢ MADRAS ° 
CHAMBRAY ¢@ SEERSUCKER ¢ PIQUE ¢ MILITARY FABRICS *© UNDERWEAR ®* 
SWEATERS ¢© SWIM TRUNKS ¢ FOOTBALL, BASEBALL, BASKETBALL AND SOFT- 
BALL UNIFORMS @®© WARM-UP SUITS, GYM PANTS AND SHIRTS ¢© SWEATSHIRTS 


Our Mills Are Helping to 
Speed the Day of Vice- 
tory by Fully Cooperat- 
ing in the War Program. 


New York Offices: Chicago Office: 
Underwear — 93 Worth Street 222 West Adams Street 
Cloth — 40 Worth Street 





POCELEREGECERLAGLCCLLGRGRLARGRELERLILGRLEE EEE 








! THLE PERLE ELLE 


RIVERSIDE MILLS || JUDSON MILLS 








AUGUSTA, GA. 4 GREENVILLE, S. C. 
* : 
WIPING WASTE Manutacturers of 


(Sold by Leading Supply Houses) 


FINE RAYON 


and 
annie rer VARNS COTTON CLOTH 


Soft Stock for Respinning 


Mattresses 
Selling Agents 
COTTON Deering Milliken & Co., Inc. 
w Church and Leonard Streets 





New York City 
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Defense Lf ond 


Fart of the 


a Pe 
e LES CHE { of LY CVHLOCV AC Y 
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EXPOSITION COTTON MILLS CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


* 


Selling Agents—J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC., New York 
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| ALABAMA MILLS, Ine. 


: AN ALABAMA INSTITUTION 
, Manufacturing Cotton Textiles 








WITH PLANTS AT: 


ALICEVILLE WINFIELD HALEY VILLE FAYETTE RUSSELLVILLE 
JASPER CLANTON GREENVILLE WETUMPKA DADEVILLE 








Providing employment for over 3,500 Alabama citizens 





Main Office: Liberty National Life Building, Birmingham, Alabama 





VICTOR MONAGHAN COMPANY 
GREENVILLE. S. €. 


Textile Manufacturers 


ameenican ) 
= ) 
why 
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cc 


AMERICAN 











MADE IN 
U-S-A 


QUALITY YARNS -- CARDED COTTON 
WEAVING AND KNITTING 
10's TO 26's e SINGLE AND TWO PLY 
BALL AND CHAIN WARPS, CONES, 
TUBES, SKEINS 





SPRAY COTTON MILLS 


SPRAY, NORTH CAROLINA 












































Dunson Mills | 


La GRANGE. GA. 








DUCKS -DRILLS-TWILLS - OSNABURGS 
WE’RE CO-OPERATING 100%' IN THE WAR EFFORT 


x*x* 





CAN 
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y 4 war, as in peace, “STAR” Brand Threads ___ But. regardless of what the requirement for thread 
flow from our mills to the factories of ourcustom- may be... regardless of the heights to which our pro- 
ers everywhere. Indeed today faster and ever duction may yet be forced, of this you may rest as- 
faster come the calls for thread, higher andever _ sured: ours will be a course of eternal vigilance as 
higher do our production levels rise...forin wellasspeed... vigilance over an uncompromising, 
war the needs for thread are great... for uni- never relaxing quality control... for that is the mean- 
forms as well as civilian clothes ... for army ing of “STAR” brand wherever it appears on thread. 
shirts as well as children’s togs...forarmytents It is a promise that high quality standards shall ever 
as well as lingerie ... for service shoes as well be maintained. In war as in peace... “STAR” BRAND 
as baby boots... THREADS ARE BETTER. 


MERICAN THREAD (0 


Spinners and Manufacturers of Cotton Threads for All Purposes 

















NEW YORK, 260 West Broadway * DALLAS, 1015 Jackson Street + St. LOUIS, 1718 Washington Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, 13.30 Vine Street * LOS ANGELES, 308 East Ninth Street * SAN FRANCISCO, 536 Mission Street “STAR” BRAND THREA DS 
BOSTON, 210 South Street ° . ° . ° ° . ¢ (CHICAGO, 11] North Canal Street ARE BETTER! 
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WHITNEY MILLS 


INCORPORATED 


WHITNEY. 8. C. 








i , 


AMERICAN 





























FOR FIGHTING TRIM 








At the Front - At Home! 


The American Cotton Industry is previding and producing for 
a record war-time demand today. It is preparing for Peace by 
Advertising, Merchandising and Research—ever widening the 


market for its customers. 


OPELIKA MILLS 


OPELIKA. ALA. 


SHEETINGS - DRILLS - TWILLS - DUCK - TOWELING 
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Stout hearted men in our fighting forces deserve the best... and they deserve io get it now. 
Every available force must be directed at speeding supplies so vitally needed. 

The Singer Engineering Service Department is maintained to assist sewing machine 
users in attaining the greatest efficiency with either new or old equipment. Men of wide 
experience in production methods are prepared to survey your plant, make time studies, 
analyze and synchronize your operations so that the greatest possible efficiency is attained. 


For complete information, call or write today. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Manufacturing Trade Department 149 Broadway, New York. N. Y. \\ Het 


4 
Branches in all principal cities \ y, 
Copyright U.S.A. 1942 by The Singer Manufacturing Company. All rights reserved for all countries SS 





-~ 


REMEMBER...FOR VICTORY...KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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es) NEWNAN COTTON MILLS 


NEWNAN. GEORGIA 





NATURAL AND COLORED. NOVELTY. COTTON, RAYON AND 
MIXED FIBRE. KNITTING AND WEAVING 
YARNS AND FABRICS 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 2 PARK AVE. 


Turner Halsey Co. 40 Worth St., New York 


Carl L. Miller Reading Cosby and Thomas Charlotte 
Carl L. Miller, Jr. Philadelphia C. M. Patterson Chicago 
Robert G. Miller Utica J.P. Rickman Chattanooga 





























NEISLER MILLS COMPANY | 


INCORPORATED 


66 WORTH STREET ®* NEW YORK 
Selling Agents 


| 
| COTTON 
| SSB 


DRAPERIES 

UPHOLSTERIES 

TICKINGS 

SLIP COVERINGS 
YARNS 














BEDSPREADS 
TABLE DAMASK 
TUFTED MATS 
NAPKINS 


ea ee ee — 











SAN FRANCISCO 
22 Battery St. 








CHICAGO 
300 West Adams St. 





LOS ANGELES 


831 S. Los Angeles St. 


ee’ 
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On Call! 


Ducks, drills and sheetings are on call by the Gov 
ernment for Army and Navy use today. 


Meeting the challenge of record production for this 





and essential civilian use means working day and 
night. Quality standards have also been maintained, 


building for the market of tomorrow. 


CROWN COTTON MILLS 
DALTON, GEORGIA 


DUCKS — DRILLS — SHEETINGS Selling Agents—J. H. LANE & CO. 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


. &: 2 ? 2.8 2 = 2 @ 

















MOULTRIE 
| COTTON MILLS 


DRILLS AND OSNABURGS 











MOULTRIE, GA. 
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kk * = PIERS 





QUALITY 
PRODUCTS 


demand 






GET THESE =f 
ae tl 


Study the results of impartial tests showing 


Q U A L | T y how FEN Water Repellent produces 15% to 


29% greater water repellency than other 






=~ a. or SM THE | 
. ~—_ MERM AIL | ; 





YA R N S products of the same nature. Fully meets 
QO. M. C. specifications. Check the proof of in- 
CARDED WEAVING YARNS creased fabric life. Swatches available showing 
excellent results on rayon acetate fibers, drills, 
8's TO 30's twills, etc. Or ask for folder, “Take a Lesson 
SPUN RAYON YARNS from the Mermaid.” 


NOVELTY RATINES 


Amalgamated Che eal rp., Tr yn Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. (In the South: Robt. A 


Bruce, P. O. Box 3835. Greensboro. N. C.) 
WATER REPELLENT 


i, 





AMERICAN : 


COTTON 
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Ke 


MANDEVILLE SWIFT MANUFACTURING CO. 
MILLS, INC. ITS EMPLOYEES | 
























| re trying to 
CARROLLTON, | swittly oer fill the 
GEORGIA demand for 
MATERIALS USED IN THE 
. MANUFACTURE OF 
GARMENTS for WORKERS 
and 
SELLING AGENTS | 
SCHOOLFIELD & CO., Inc. = + Faas? Cocaine | 
NEW YORK — PHILADELPHIA | SWIFT MANUFACTURING CO. 
GREENSBORO a Columbus, Ga. 
7 | New York Office 40 Worth St. 
kok ______ 
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lb27 — I942 


























The Battle Front of the @.%. A. 


THROUGH 115 YEARS 
of 
PEACE AND WAR 
WE CONTINUE TO CONTRIBUTE 
lo 


THE NATIONS SUCCESS 


EXETER MANUFACTURING CO. 
) - INCORPORATED 1627: °° | 
MILLS, EXETER, NEW HAMPSHIRE - SALES OFFICE, 40 WORTH ST., N.Y. C. 


yey 
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Ao 
AMERICAN 
COTTON 
MADE IN 
U-S-A_ 


Chicopee Mfg. Corp. | 


OF GEORGIA 











Gainesville, Georgia 


Our entire force is in the war 
effort, producing surgical gauze 
for bandages for our Armed Forces 



































. oe eee ; 
: 
_ BRANDON ||| DUNEAN || | 
CORPORATION | 
GREENVILLE, S. C. M § L L te 
| e 
Manufacturers of Greenville. Ss. - 
PRINT CLOTHS — BROAD CLOTHS 
SHEETINGS — BAG GOODS — DUCK * 
BLEACHED AND DYED PRINT CLOTHS | 
| Brandon Plant, Brandon Duck Plant, Poinsett Plant And 
| Greenville, S. C. Cotton Fabries for War ) 
| Purposes 
Renfrew Plent ..... . Traveler’s Rest, S.C. ’ 
Woodruff Plant .... . . . Woodruff, S. C. 
° J. PP. Stevens & Co. 
SELLING AGENTS : Incorporated | 


44 Leonard St. & 1410 Broadway 


Woodward, Baldwin & Co. New York. N. Y. 


43 Worth St., New York 
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ees SHIPMENT FROM: Chattanooga, Tennessee, or Spindale, North Carolina 


nes COLORS: Vat Khaki—Vat O.D., Vat Spruce Green and Other Government Shades 


ees COU N TS: A’3, B’3, 0/3 Mercerized: 20/4, 30/3, 36/3, 40/3, 50/3 Soft Finish: 8/4 
Glazed Gimp 


ees GUARANTEED by Elmore Thread Co., Spindale, N. C., to meet Federal Thread Specifica- 
tion V-T-276b. 


@ Phone or write us for estimate of type, quantity and cost of thread on your bid. Our 
many years of practical experience on Government Contracts enables us to give accurate 
figures. 


* %* %* Industrial Threads for All Sewing Operations 


TH a ELM re: R J EXCLUSIVE SOUTHERN SALES AGENT 
THREAD COMPANY WALTER T. FORBES CO. 


DIVISION OF THE ELMORE CORPORATION CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
Spindale, N.C. Phone Long Distance 28 
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Spices 


Establishes Own 


Office and Showrooms 


A MESSAGE FROM John Ht Cheatham, Sresident 


‘The greund floor of New York’s well known 
40 Worth Street Building now houses the New 
York office and showrooms of Dundee Mill's, 
Inc., manufacturers of famous DUNDEE 
towels — the spacious interior transformed by 
Joseph B. Platt, eminent artist-designer, into mag- 
nificent showrooms for the exhibition of these and 
other Dundee products. Here, in this fulcrum of 
the textile trade, we have established our own 
complete and efficient organization for the han- 
dling of orders, linked directly to the mill. In the 
interest of further simplification and identification, 
the new name—Dundee Miuills, Inc.—has sup- 
planted the old one of Georgia-Kincaid Mills. 


* 


“We cordially invite you to visit these new 
showrooms. Mr. Joseph W. Brady has been ap- 
pointed Director of Sales; Mr. John D. Sculley, 
Merchandise Manager of Towels; Mr. Thomas 
M. Salter, Merchandise Manager of Flannel and 
Grey Goods Divisions. [his more closely co-ordi- 
nated Dundee service will not entail any change 
in territorial sales representation. 


* 


“We go forward into a new era, with full con- 
idence in the future, in the indestructible vigor 
and greatness of our country—ready to carry on 
to new heights when the war is won.” 


MADE IN U.S # since 1888 
ea Rite OO 


THE NAME TO REMEMBER WHEN BUYING TOWELS 


SDruudic tills; ine. 


Manufacturers of 


Towels, Flannels and Diapers 


GRIFFIN, GA. 

















AMERICAN 


MADE IN 


U-S°A 


Cotton is more avail- 
able today than any 
other fibre and fabric, 
and Americans at 
home and at the 
front using it to- 

find it 
durable, 
thrifty and versatile. 


day will 
strong, 


THE 
ATHENS MFG. 
COMPANY 


ATHENS, GA. 
€ 


TIRE FABRICS -- SHEETINGS 
BLANKETS -- SPECIALTIES 







fi, 


AMERICAN 


COTTON 


MADE IN 


U-S°A 


ee 
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A CORPS OF SPECIFICATION EXPERTS “y 


All fabrics produced today must meet definite specifications. Due to the large number of specifications, the 


~. . 


United States Testing Company, Inc., has been forced to establish a Specification Department to assist our 
clients and expedite delivery on War Contracts. It is our job to help you solve your problems. Phone or 


write our Specification Department, a Corps of Specification Experts is at your service. 


iw 
- 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. GREENSBORO, N. C. WOONSOCKET, R. 1. CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Knitting Yarn 
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Pastel Shades 
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LEADERSHIP | 22 


~ - ; L for fighting trim 






























@ In 1936 Louisville Textiles accepted __ i. Ti oe wes OF Oer- 
TON TO EQUIP EACH NEW SOL- 
the challenge to Cotton as a decora- DIER — INCLUDING CLOTHING 
tive fabric and introduced through TENTS, TARPAULINS, ETC. 
advertising in 9 national magazines the 
BACK OF OUR FIGHTING 
advantages of drapery and upholster 
nog i P Y FORCES, AMERICAN WORKERS 
materials made of Cotton. MUST HAVE TOUGH AND DUR- 






ABLE WORK CLOTHING. 








@ The leadership which has been es- 


tablished for Fincastle Fabrics through : AMERICAN MILLS ARE MEETING 


seven years of Cotton-drapery THE GREATEST DEMAND IN HIS- 
TORY FOR HEAVY CONSTRUC- 

















merchandising is today recognized 






hroughout th ‘Ifeld  F; le’ . TIONS FOR GOVERNMENT AND 
throughout the retail field. Fincastle's : cme om 





success is the success of Cotton itself 
















—the all-American fabric 
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with its greatest accept- JAB sr 
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ance yet to come! 


4 
FABRICS 


made by J. W. VALENTINE CO. 
NEW YORK 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILES, INC. | | ' 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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i LAFAYETTE 
: COTTON MILL 


LAFAYETTE, GA. 
JEANS ¢ DRILLS 



















































A STAND OUT 
FOR MORE 
THAN 30 YEARS | 








(Staley administration building 


and plants--airplane view) 
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The Cotton Textile Industry has tackled its war-time job with 
all-out vigor and resourcefulness. Cotton's vital role in both 
military and civilian life means that mills throughout the 
country are doing double duty. Today, as in World War |, 
Staley is proud to serve such a vital industry. To the enor- 
mous task of providing corn starches for any and all textile 
requirements, Staley brings the advantages of 100°, lab- 
oratory control of product quality and intimate knowledge 
of the industry's needs, acquired in more than 30 years of 


serving the Nation's cotton mills. 


Staleys 


CORN AND 


SOY BEAN 
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FOR FIGHTING TRIM 


GOSSETT MILLS 


Anderson, S. C. 


HE GOSSETT MILLS are supply 

ing a large variety of textiles for the 
Army, Navy and other war-time uses, as 
well as scores of civilian needs. The type 
varies, but the quality is always the 
highest. 


CALHOUN MILLS 
Calhoun Falls, S. C. 


CHADWICK-HOSKINS COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MARTINSVILLE COTTON MILL CO., Inc. 





Army Twills 
Broadcloths 
Combed and Carded 


Lawns 


Rayon Fabrics 
Spun Rayon Yarns 
Cotton Duck 
Sheetings 


BLEACHING * DYEING °* 


Peni PROTS O4: 


Martinsville, Va. 


Manufacturers of 
Voiles 


Surgical Gauze 
Spun Rayon Suitings 
Print Cloths 


MERCERIZING ° 


Jeans 
Pongees 
Combed and Carded 


Sales Yarn 


FINISHING 


B. B. GOSSETT, presiognr ano Treasurer © 1117 JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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 smenican | 
( COTTON ) 


pn wet Lad 


OUTING 
FLANNELS 


Bleached and Solid Colors 


Cotton Fabrics for 
Wear and Cleanliness 
Today and Tomorrow 


OCONEE TEXTILE CO. 


WHITEHALL, GA. 


AND 


71 W. 35th St. NEW YORK 
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THE 
JEFFERSON 
MILLS 


Plant No. | — Jefferson, Ga. 
Plant No. 2 — Crawford, Ga. 
Plant No. 3 — Royston, Ga. 
Plant No. 4 — Jefferson, Ga. 


DOBBIES, FLANNELS, COLORED 
SUITINGS, DRESS GOODS 


Sales and Genera: Offices 
Jefferson, Ga. 
































Which magazine will you take? Lady, we don't give a 
hoot! Pacitic’s brand new advertising campaign blos- 
soms forth in the October and November issues, and 
you Il hear about the Pacific Factag whichever of those 
magazines you read! 

The Pacific Factag is America’s leading informative 
label for fabrics. It answers the present crying need 
for facts about the things you buy. With it you can 


compare values under price ceilings... you Il know just 
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~Which magazine shall I take?” 





COTTON FRESHNESS for FIGHTING TRIM 


{DVERTISEMENT as published 
of wise and economical! 


THIS 
in the interest 
mere hbandising during the victory drive 


BLY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





| 
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what you are getting and how to care for it to pro- 
long its life. That’s especially important these days 
to conserve essential war materials. It has always been 
important to shop-wise women 

Yes, take any of those magazines. But after you've 


tron or ravon 


read our ad you wont take just any c 
r 


garments. You Il insist on Fact 


. 4 cy rr ety ' A re + 
ig garments Are VOU 


listening, Mr. Retailer?) 





Paciric Mitts, 214 Church Street, New York 
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COTTON YARNS FOR 
UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY TRADE 


Elimination of silk and rayon, rationing of rayon 
places a heavy burden upon cotton for underwear 


and hosiery—means gaining new friends and re- 





gaining old ones. 


AMERICAN 


Knitting Mills will find quality cotton yarns to serve 





this trade and to keep these friends. 


GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 
ATLANTA, GA. 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY YARNS—SINGLE AND PLIED 

















AMERICAN 


ADE IN 


* CARTEX MILLS 


SALISBURY, 
rin #8 C OM BE D ., 4 a2 NS 



































Scottdale Mills, Ine. 


Scottdale. Georgia 


MANUFACTURERS OF COTTON TEXTILES 


‘COTTON! ) 
SPY Selling Agents — J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 


New York 
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Curran and Barry 


ESTABLISHED 190838 





4320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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DUCKS - DRILLS - TWILLS 


Converted to War 


e e e In peace time the product of these mills is the 
fabrics you see listed. Today their whole product is 


cotton duck for the armed forces of the United States. 





OSNABURGS ¢ SPECIAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


Ig Ig te’ Tg’ to’ Seo’ Seo” Seg” Sex" Seg Seg” Seg” Seg” Seg” Seg Se Sg Ig 


The Dunson Mills = W.A. Handley Mfs. Co. 


Massapoag Mills Corp. Summerville Mfg. Co. 
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QUA* SEC 


WATER REPELLENT FINISHES 
































AQUA-SEC ... for the past 12 years special- : 


ists in water repellent formulations. Today, 





' 

the following Aqua-Sec Finishes are being . 
used on q great variety of war fabrics for all 
branches of our armed forces: = 
No. 90 Series . . . meets Government | 
specifications for water repellency. , 


No. 80 Series . . . combines water re- 
pellency with mildew resistance. 








ae ro 


No. 70 Series . . . combines water re- | 
pellency with fire retardants. : 


Finishing plants like Aqua-Sec Finishes be- | 
cause of their stability, ease of application, | 
economy, and general versatility of appli- P 


cation. ’ 


P. S. Your best buy, today and every day, 
is War Bonds and Stamps. "| 


AQUA-SEC CORP. 


1450 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Listin guished ‘Sorwice 


We are proud of the honor and distinction of being one of the first in the Cotton Textile 
N Industry to be awarded the coveted Army and Navy “E” for production achievement. 
* This symbol flying from our flagstaff is indicative of championship performance in 
setting and maintaining a rate of output greater than original schedules called for. 
* We at Stifel consider the Army and Navy “E” not so much an award for past 
performance, as a challenge and an incentive for the future. What we have 
done, we can and will do better! Our record of the past is merely a starting 


point for new records, new achievements . . . until final Victory is won! 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS, INC. 


Sales Office—40 Worth Street, New York Main Office and Plant-Wheeling, West Virgiaia 
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a subsidiary of Waueick Chemical Company 





OCTOBER, 1942 
Volume 106 Number 10 


Robert W. Philip, 
Editor 


John C. Fonville 


(On leave in U. 8. Army) 
and L. Meade, 


Assistants 


F. Gordon Cobb, 


Market Counselor 
& 


John C. Cook, 


Business Manager 


W. E. Coogler, 


Production Manager 


Business Representatives 


AgTHUR C. SHaw, P. O. Box 831. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. (Wellesley 
3648). 

E. A. RoBison, 148 Stoneway Lane. 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. (Cynwyd 1716). 
L. E. ALLEN, 1401 Security Bldg.. 
189 West Madison St., Chicago, Illi- 
nois. (Graceland 6266). 

A. E. C. SmitxH, 218 Auditorium 
Bldzg., Cleveland, Ohio. (Cherry 
7352). 

FRANK P. BELL, 1173 Kenmore Ave., 
Apt. 3, Kenmore, N. Y. 

W. A. McGes, Box 562, Charlotte. 
North Carolina. (3-4932). 

Loyp B. CHAPPELL, Auditorium Bldg.. 


427 West 5th St., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. (Tucker 93638). 


& 
Published Monthly by 


W. R. C. SMITH 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 


WILLIAM J. Rooke, President 

T. W. MCALLISTER, Vice-President 
EvUGENE W. O'BRIEN, Vice-President 
ROBERT W. PHILP, Vice-President 
RICHARD P. SMITH, Vice-President 
O. A. SHARPLESS, Treasurer 

J. CC. MARTIN, Secretary 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—-$1.00 
CANADA—-$1.50;: ForerGn——$2.00 


Publishers Also of 
ELECTRICAL SOUTH 
SOUTHERN HARDWARE 


SOUTHERN POWER AND INDUSTRY 
SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 


rs 
Editorial and Business Offices 


GRANT BUILDING 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


COTTON 


USTBVIS J ONGITKRI AOS 


IN TAILS ISSUE 


What the Cotton Industry is Doing for Its Customers 
Promotion — Research (‘consumption 
Promotion—Dynamo of Cottons New Day 

National Advertising Sparks Cotton’s Consumer Program 
Merchandising——-Key to Consumer Outlets 

Soap Matches Cotton's Funds 

Fashion Sets the Pace 

Newspapers and Radio Give Cotton an Audience of Millions 
(‘otton is Spotlighted by Special Events 

Maid of Cotton—-the Industry's Ace Fashion Ambassado: 
Scientific Research Forms Spearhead of Cotton’s Advanes 
Factual Research for Cotton’s Greater Market 


Improved Products through Textile Research 


It ~ the Pressnre that (*ases thre Explosion 


What about the Current Cotton Crop? 


The End of a Cycle, by W. M. MeLaurine 
Modern Rayon Finishing (Article 6), 
by Kenneth H. Barnard and Arthur R. Wachter 
4 Mill Executive's Bad Dream 
Army-Navy “E” Awards to Textile Plants 
Textiles in War and Personnel Studied at LaGrange Meet 


Talk of the Month 

New England Mill Situation 

4 Review of the Cotton Waste Market 
“The Situation’ as Seen Across an Executive's Desk 
What the Textile Mills are Doing 

Timely News Items with a Textile Slant 
New Publications of Textile Interest 
Comment on the Cotton Market 

New Equipment and Materials 

Personal Notes about Men You Know 
An Old-Timer Says 


Shorts and Remnants 


Spinning 40s to 150s Fine Combed Yarns 
Care of Card Clothing 

Higher Card Speed 

Fillet Covered Feed Roll 


(‘ontrolling Sizings 


{n Outline for Installing Modern Production Methods 
Modern Underwear Plants, by Norman Wonnacott 

The Links-and-Links Machine (Article 20) 

Why is Fine Gauge Harder to Size: 

The Weather and Heavy-Running Work 

Trends and Highlights of the Knit Goods Markets 

Forecast = 

Knitting Mills Co-operate on Problems 

Trends -Yarn Markets 


Copyright, 1942, by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company 














The axis didn’t count on America’s 
secret weapon which is now revealed 
as the productive power of free and 
fighting-mad America. 

For example, it’s no military secret 
that our Textile Industries are pro- 
ducing record-breaking quantities of 
all sorts of combat cloths and fabrics— 
wool for uniforms, cotton for Barrage 
Balloons and felt for the weird looking 
masks which protect the faces of our 
men on the North Atlantic Patrol from 
ice, sleet and snow. 


And it’s no secret either that Dayco 
Tempered Roll Coverings are the No. | 





choice of Textile Mills—and here’s 
why: 1. Improved drafting. 2. No 
grooving—less ends down. 3. Un- 
affected by temperature changes. 4. 
Lower net roll costs. 5. Long service 
life. 6. Easy to apply. 7. Proper cush- 
ioning. 8. Not affected by hard ends. 





In addition to serving the Textile In- 
dustries, Dayton’s facilities and pro- 
duction experience are today dedicated 
to the manufacture of special parts for 
irmy and Navy Combat Equipment. 











BOGO™ etek BS fe F 2P ~” ge a . o#A . My oo oF. — 
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9. Static free. 10. Oil resisting. 11. One- 
piece tubular construction. 12. Pro- 
duce more uniform yarn. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
HOME PLANT, TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION 
WAYNESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


The Originators and Pioneers of 
Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 
MAIN SALES OFFICE 


Woodside Building . . Greenville. S. C. 





EXPORT DIVISION 
DAYTON RUBBER EXPORT CORPORATION 
38 Peari Street New York, WN. Y. Se. &. A. 


Jay ton 
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“Fibers and Fiber-Blending” 


“T have read these articles (‘Fibers and 
Fiber-Blending’, July, 1942) with the great- 


est of interest. ...I am sure that such 
articles will provide a great stimulant for 
the study of modern processing to many of 
us. I was particularly interested in ‘Wool 
—Its Blending, Properties, Processing and 
Products’... 

R. M. RITTER 
General Manager, 
Delta Finishing Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“The July issue of CoTTON has been read 
with a great deal of interest with particular 
attention to ‘Fibers and Fiber-Blending’.. . 

E. E. BROWN 
Bark Products Division, 
Pacific Lumber Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


“T read your July issue with a great 
deal of interest, as did many others in our 
company. It was an excellent and very 
timely issue.” 

JOSEPH LEEMING 
American Viscose Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 


2 
“Safety Manual” 


“Mr. Williams, our safety engineer, and 
I have been reading ... ‘A Safety Manual 
for the Mill’ by E. S. Greene with a great 
deal of interest. Do you expect to 
publish these in manual form?’ 
W. F. HUMBERT 


Plant Engineer, 
Marshall Field & Co. 
Spray, N. C. 








@ Another member of the textile advertis- 
fraternity joined the colors when Stanley 
teway, advertising manager of Proctor 

& Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, enlisted in 
the Signal Corps Reserve. He will go on 
active duty upon completion of a special 
course in radio communication. ‘‘Stan’’ is 
shown here in the uniform of the Pennsy)- 
vania National Guard ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 
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“THE COTTON PLANT” 
By Henry W. Grady 


“What a royal plant it is! The 
world waits in attendance on its 
growth. The shower that falls whis- 
pering on its leaves is heard around 
the earth. The sun that shines on it 
is tempered by the prayers of all 
people. The frost that chills it and 
the dew that descends from the stars 
is noted, and the trespass of a little 
worm on its green leaf is more to 
England than the advance of the 
Russian Army on her Asian outposts. 

“It is gold from the instant it puts 
forth its tiny shoot. Its fiber is cur- 
rency in every bank, and when loos- 
ing its fleece to the sun, it floats a 
banner that glorifies the field of the 
humble farmer; that man is mar- 
shaled under a flag that will compel 
the allegiance of the world, and 
wring tribute from every nation on 
earth. It is the heritage that God 
gave to this people forever as their 
own when He arched our skies, es- 
tablished our mountains, girt us 
about with the ocean, loosed the 
breezes, tempered the sunshine and 


Cotton Promotion Issue 


Cotton-textile mills are running 24 hours 
a day to meet civilian demands and to 
supply Army and Navy and other war de- 
mands. It takes 250 pounds of cotton to 
equip each soldier in our Armed Forces 
and mills are currently processing almost 
a million bales of cotton a month. In the 
face of the unprecedented demand, United 
States cotton mills are devoting the largest 
advertising budget in their history to mod- 
ern advertising, styling, merchandising and 
research. 

We believe that all of our readers 
throughout the textile industry, will find 
the recorded story of this program present- 
ed a special section in this issue of inter- 





measured the rain. 

“Ours and our children’s forever! 
As princely a talent as ever came 
from His hand to mortal steward- 
ship.” 


est. Cotton mill readers for its complete 


story of their own program ; other mills for 
the pattern and the incentive to similar 
activity. 


All readers will find the advertising of 
machinery, supplies and parts of interest 
because it is only through modern ma- 
chinery and production methods that the 
textile industry is meeting today s demands. 
This special section is being reprinted and 
more than 6,000 copies distributed among 
major users of cotton fabrics and yarns, to 
show them “What the Cotton Industry is 
Doing for Its Customers”. 

We are grateful to the mills, selling 
agents and other advertisers who are mak 
ing it possible to carry this story to the 
textile industry and to its customers. 





“One of the Best” and 
“No. 1 with Our Allies” 


“IT have been a regular reader of CoTTON 
for some time and I would like you to Know 
that I have found it to be one of the best 
magazines serving the industry. I am en- 
closing a page showing literature I would 
like to have. ... ” 

S. MARSHALL 
Director, 
Cinderhill Spinning Co., Ltd. 
Todmorden, England. 


“We note in April, 1942, issue that one 
of your friends wrote to you advising that 
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CoTTON was No. 1 favorite. We can en- 

dorse your friend’s remarks. We are 

taking advantage of your offer regarding 

free booklets. ... We manufacture men’s 

ribbed cotton athletics and trunks. ... ”’ 
JAMES BELL 

Manager, 

Belleraft Knitting Mills 

Melbourne, Australia. 


(Wherever the lanes are open, COTTON 
maintains its service to foreign subscribers. 
Many advertisers, with a view toward the 
future, appreciate this circulation and con- 
tinue to send literature even where sales 
may be suspended.) 
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Here’s your plant—in our laboratory! 


BATTERY OF STEAM KETTLES— 


These jacketed steam kettles were de- 
signed to control, under laboratory condi- 
tions, the conversion of raw starches and 
gums into smooth printing pastes and 
finishing gums. Through these synchron- 
ized kettles, it is possible to make com- 
parative conversions of different starch, 
gum, and resin combinations. Accurate 
comparisons are made possible by care- 
ful control of the rate of agitation and the 
amount of heat applied. The colloid mill 
at the extreme right of the table permits 
the laboratory to prepare fine dispersions 
for improved impregnation and finishing. 


GIVING RESEARCH A CHANCE— 


There is power in research when the work of 
the laboratory technicians and the testing 
equipment employed are directed toward one 
goal of duplicating plant results in the lab- 
oratory. Through this practical type of re- 
search, truths are discovered which stand up 
under the rigid requirements of successful 
plant operation. 

Results obtained in the Rohm & Haas Sales 
Service Laboratory may be carried directly 
to the plant process. This is possible because 
of two factors: practical research men who 
know textile processing and laboratory equip- 
ment designed to duplicate mill conditions. 

Let us demonstrate for you the power and 
practicability of Rohm & Haas textile research. 


TRITONS —~Synthetic detergents, emulsifying 


wetting, and dispersing agents. 


RHOTEXES —Synceheci gums for sszing and 


thickening. 


DEGOMMAS Concentrated diastati« and 


proteolytic enzymes for desizing. 


RHOPLEXES Aqueous resi dispersions for 


finishing and coating fabrics. 


RHONITES —Modified urea formaldehyde 


resins for textile finishing. 


PROTOLIN -Stripping agent for wool stock 


and piece goods. 


FORMOPON - Reducing and stripping agent 


in acid systems. 


LYKOPON -Reducing and stripping agent in 


basic systems. 


|ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 8) 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Manufacturers of Leather and Textile Speciaities and Finishes. . Enzymes. . Crystal-Clear Acrylic Plastics. . Synthetic Insecticides. . Fungicides. . and other industrial Chemicals 














A CAR PULLED into a filling station and the driver 

jumped out, picked up the air hose, and began 
inflating his tires. The filling station operator 
yelled, “Look out, Mister, I just serviced a truck and 
that gauge is set for 75 pounds; if you keep on put- 
ting air in those tires they will bust. You need to 
re-set that gauge to 28 pounds, which is the right 
pressure for that size.” 

“Nonsense,” said the stranger. “That is strictly 
the old-fashioned, or horse-and-buggy method of de- 
termining the limits of inflation. I use the modern, 
scientific system which gauges the permissible 
amount of inflation of a tire or anything else by the 
allowable degree of extension or expansion caused, 
and with the modern system you don’t pay any at- 
tention to the pressure at all, but just watch to see 
how much expansion is caused by the inflation.” 

The filling station man walked over to where the 
stranger was hidden behind the car and noticed with 
some astonishment that he had a pair of calipers and 
was carefully measuring the tire as he pumped air 
into it. Finally he appeared satisfied; pulled off 
the air hose, and screwed the cap on the valve. 

“You see,” he said to the filling station attend- 
ant, “how much more logical and sensible it is to do 
it this way than to worry about how much air you 
put in the tire or how much pressure the air cre- 
ates. With this scientific method, I carefully caliper 
the tire when I begin to inflate it, and as soon as it 
expands to a predetermined limit, I know that it is 
properly inflated and go to work on another tire.” 

This he did, and soon had all of his tires “scien- 
tifically inflated”. He then jumped in the car and 
drove away. The filling station attendant watched 
him as he drove out into the street and shook his 
head as he said, “I still think he is crazy’. By that 
time the stranger was a block away and gathering 
speed when his left front tire suddenly blew out, 
causing the car to slew violently to the left, where- 
upon the right front tire also blew out and the car 
went into a spin, got pinned between a street car 
and a big truck, and was completely demolished; 
the two rear tires adding to the excitement by also 
exploding with loud reports. 

There was one very vital thing that this inflation 


les the Pressure that 
Causes the Explosion 









expert failed to consider, and that is that when you 
attempt to restrain inflation while continuing to 
apply inflationary pressure, the expansion due to 
that pressure is not going to be proportional to the 
pressure, nor easily discernible. Hardly anybody 
would burst an inner tube by putting too much air 
in it, because the inner tube, being elastic, would 
immediately swell up and warn of danger. The strong 
fabric in the casing would not permit it to swell up 
and give warning, and over-inflation exploded it. 


THE SAME THING happens in economic inflation. 
If no restraints are imposed; if there are no price 
ceilings or profit or wage restraints, the national 
economy blows up like an inner tube and higher 
prices soon warn even the most ignorant of the 
danger impending from further inflation. When 
rigid restraints are imposed on the results of infla- 
tion without making any attempt to reduce the 
causes of this inflation, our economy, like the fabric 
of the tire, must necessarily explode when the pres- 
sure becomes too great. 

In our present feeble and desultory attempts to 
control inflation, we have paid practically no at- 
tention to the mounting pressure and have continued 
to increase rather than diminish this. 

On Labor Day the President made a very impor- 
tant announcement regarding the necessity of tak- 
ing further steps to control inflation, or the increase 
in the cost of living, which is the same thing. The 
President asked Congress to put a ceiling on farm 
products, which are already selling at about 75 per 
cent more than current prices a year ago. He also 
promised that following such Congressional action 
he would apply the brakes to wages. 

It is our guess that practically nothing is going 
to come of this proposal, and our reason for making 
this guess is that neither Congress nor the Presi- 
dent will be willing to touch the real roots of infla- 
tion, which are the 40-hour week and the fictitious 
wage scales instituted by the labor unions. Nothing 
will be accomplished toward reducing this tremen- 
dous inflationary pressure by merely stabilizing the 
rate of increase in the pressure. Like the man pump- 


ing up the tire, we can reduce the rate of pressure 
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increase, but so long as the increase is taking place 
the final explosion is bound to come. 

The inflationary spiral began the moment the 
war requirements of the country exceeded the po- 
tentialities of the 40-hour week and the moment that 
the labor unions began to force higher wages in the 
war industries, which automatically forced higher 
wages in other industries. The only way to have 
prevented inflation was to have abolished the 40- 
hour week and frozen all wages, prices and profits 
as of a certain date many months ago, before the 
inflationary spiral started. It is too late now to do 
anything really important about controlling inflation 
unless the Federal government is willing to deflate 
the agencies which are causing the increasing infla- 
tionary pressure. Merely decelerating the rate of 
increase accomplishes nothing but postponement. 


THIS DEFLATION cannot be accomplished by ordi- 
nary taxation. The Treasury department has pro- 
posed a rather ridiculous “spending tax”, which 
Congress promptly rejected. The imposition and col- 
lection of such a tax is probably wholly beyond the 
capacity of any taxing authorities. To attempt such 
taxation would merely mean that those whose in- 
come was subject to close surveillance would pay 
their tax and millions of people whose income is hard 
to check would not pay it. It was an impractical 
substitute for the apparently inevitable sales tax 
which the Government is trying to wriggle out of 
imposing. 

A sales tax, while probably inescapable, will not 
control inflation under its present momentum. The 
only kind of tax that can prevent inflation is one 
which the Government will almost certainly never 
impose, because the unions won’t permit it to. The 
kind of tax that would really stop inflation is ex- 
actly the same kind of tax that is applied to in- 
dustry: an excess profits tax. If a textile mill had 
normally been making one hundred thousand dollars 
a year for several years before the war, and now 
makes five hundred thousand a year, the extra four 
hundred thousand of income is taxed at a prohibitive 
rate, and very properly so, since this bloated income 
is nothing but a big hunk of public money that 
should be returned to the Treasury. 

On the other hand, if Joe Doakes has been mak- 
ing twenty-five dollars a week for several years 
prior to the war and has now moved from his old 
job to a war industry where some union has jacked 
up the basic rate to a preposterous point, and where 
the pressure of war demand makes it almost neces- 
sary for Joe to work long hours, and he makes one 
hundred twenty-five dollars a week, the Government 
very lightly touches Joe’s one hundred a week excess 
profits. He is the same Joe Doakes, needing the 
same food, clothing and shelter that he needed be- 
fore, and apparently just as able to get along with 
the same income he had previously been able to 
earn. Anything more than that which he gets is 
excess profits, pure and simple, and ought to be 
plucked off and put back in the Federal treasury 
just the same as if Joe Doakes were a corporation 
and subject to the excess profits tax. There is, how- 
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ever, not the slightest possibility of any such excess 
income tax being levied. 


HIGHER INCOME TAXES will not control inflation, 
because the people who for years have enjoyed rel- 
atively high incomes are already taxed so near the 
limit that only a trivial amount of additional money 
can be extracted from them. Increasing the income 
tax on a five thousand dollar income by two or three 
hundred dollars a year accomplishes exactly nothing 
if the five thousand dollar income is being paid out 
of the Federal treasury to some chap who never 
made over fifteen hundred dollars a year in his life. 
He isn’t paying any income tax at all; the Treasury 
is paying every cent of it for him, since the differ- 
ence between fifteen hundred that he is presumably 
capable of earning and the five thousand that the 
Treasury pays him is all public money and unless 
the income tax gets all of it back, the inflationary 
pressure is there. We therefore do not believe that 
anything much is going to be done about inflation. 
There will be a lot of talk about it and there will 
be a few futile gestures, but the accumulating in- 
flationary pressure will continue to grow until some- 
thing simply has to burst. 


What About the 
Current Cotton Crop? 








The cotton-textile mills have used an incredible 
amount of cotton in the past 12 months, and most 
of the good staple disappeared from the market sev- 
eral months ago and mills have found it difficult to 
avoid using inferior grades. The Department of 
Agriculture has recently estimated the current crop 
at around 14 million bales, and this would seem to 
promise a good supply of Middling or better cotton 
for the coming year. 

After talking with a great many cotton mill folks 
in the rural districts, we believe that the prospects 
for a big crop of good cotton are poor. On every 
hand we hear accounts of big crops with no one 
to pick them. The whole cotton growing area of 
the United States is now well sprinkled with Army 
camps, air fields or bases of one sort or another, 
where high wages for little work have drained the 
farm labor away from the fields. One Alabama 
cotton mill man was telling about some friends of 
his who had several thousand acres of beautiful 
cotton in South Alabama and were hardly able to 
hire a single picker, although they were offering 
$1.70 a hundred for picking cotton. Not many years 
ago 40 cents a hundred was the going rate for cotton 
picking, and when it got up to 75 cents the farmers 
thought they were ruined. Now cotton picking at 
$1.70 a hundred does not tempt the former farm 
hand away from his new job as a painter or electri- 
cian or steam fitter (so the union says) at $1.25 to 
$1.50 an hour with time and a half for overtime. 

A few days ago, the agent of a very large cotton 


(Continued on page 202.) 
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FOR THE 12 months period end- 

ing with this issue of CorT- 
TON, we have tried to impress the 
mill executives with the fact that 
any public relations program of 
value begins at home; that the 
most effective work is done by 
those people who live and work in 
the industry. | 

Believing this fact so strongly, 
we have spent most of our energies 
in stimulating the executives to 
study very carefully their indus- 
trial relations programs in order 
that they may make public rela- 
tions salesmen out of the hundreds 
of thousands of workers who are 
employed in the industry. 

As a summary of the cycle we 
are listing the subjects that we 
have discussed in these articles in 
order that a quick review may add 
some constructive impression to the 
efforts that we have put forth. 

The chief motive we have had in 
executing these articles has been to 
stimulate thought on the subject of 
industrial relations as a basis for a 
public relations program, to create 
a will to act in smoothing out any 
errors or obliquities that may ob- 
tain in this area, and finally to sug- 
gest a few of the many points that 
must be considered in any success- 
ful program, 

We now list the topics of the 12 
articles in this series. They are not 
sequential nor complete. They are 
only suggestive: 

“The Worker Is an Ambassa- 
dor.” 

“The Worker Is a Salesman.”’ 

“The Worker—a Patriotic Sales- 
man.” 

“The Mill—a Military Machine.” 

“Labor Relations in War-time.”’ 

“My Country and My Duty.” 

“How Do You Treat Your Call- 
ers?” 

“The Handling of Grievances.” 

“The Importance of Safety.” 

“Some Causes of Grievances.” 

“Welfare Work vs. Industrial 
Relations.” 

“The End of a Cycle.” 

Any or all of these articles are 
available from our office or from 
the office of COTTON, They may not 


The End of a Cyele 


By W.M. MeLaurine 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


be of much value per se but they 
are of much value in the ideas that 
they represent. 

While we have received many ex- 
pressions of commendation in both 
mail and conversations, also in re- 
quests for reprints, we would like 
for those who read these articles, 
or have read them, to write to the 


Editor of COTTON as to whether or 


not these articles are considered of 
sufficient merit for him to give a 
page of its valuable space each 
month for them in the future. 

We should also like for you to 
suggest whether or not better top- 
ics or different topics should be 
used, always keeping in mind that 
the writer has in his mind an im- 
proved public relations program. 

Although this cycle is very in- 
complete, since we know repetition 
sometimes develops monotony and 
monotony deadens the brain cells 
and thought areas, and since we 
have directed these articles largely 
to the mill executives and the op- 
erating executives, we have thought 
that if these articles are continued, 
perhaps a change in motivation or 
approach should be attempted. 

With such an idea in mind, we 
have considered writing a series of 
open letters to labor, discussing the 
political, social and economic 
phases of our life as they operate 








THIS IS the twelfth of a series of 

short articles by Mr. McLau- 
rine, prepared especially for “Cot- 
ton’, discussing various phases of 
public and industrial relations 
work and problems of textile 
mills. 

As the author points out here, 
this article completes a cycle, and 
comments on them and the pos- 
sibility of a continuation will be 
appreciated from any _ readers. 
Write to Mr. McLaurine at 1206 
Liberty Life Building, Charlotte, 
N. C., or to the Editor of “Cotton”, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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in the cross-sections and cross- 
currents of our life. 

The general theme of these dis- 
cussions will be to try to break 
down the artificial compartments of 
life which people have created and 
to show the inter-relatedness of all 
groups of people, hence the open- 
mindedness and co-operation that 
all should employ. 

While we realize that but few, if 
any, of the workers in the mills 
read COTTON, we feel that such 
articles will furnish subject matter 
for the operating executives as 
they meet and talk to the workers 
from day to day. 

Every one knows that in creat- 
ing right attitudes and correct 
ideals, indirection is better than di- 
rection. Most people do not appre- 
ciate being handed ready-made 
philosophies. They want to feel 
that their own important selves 
have considered certain principles 
and policies and have arrived at 
certain definite decisions. 

These articles would contain cer- 
tain factual and philosophical ma- 
terial of social and industrial value 
that can be disseminated here and 
there as occasion may destre. They 
may even at times furnish a means 
of helping the operating executive 
to answer a hard question that 
may be perplexing him. 

If considered of value, reprints 
could be secured and placed on bul- 
letin boards in and about the plant 
so that they would be easily acces- 
sible for the workers to read. 
Again, some may consider them 
good for the waste-basket. The 
manager makes his own decision. 

We shall be grateful for any 
comments on what has appeared, 
and concerning the course of the 
future articles that are proposed to 
continue this series. 

This is like a letter and yet the 
subject matter should stimulate 
those who read it to a more deter- 
mined attitude in building a public 
relations program. 
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Artiele 6 


Women’s Wear 


THE HIGHEST type of women’s 

dressgoods are undoubtedly 
the romaines and alpacas, in which 
acetate and rayon yarns are plied 
together. The whole trick of han- 
dling these goods lies in the boil- 
off. If the boil-off is right, a suc- 
cessful job in the balance of the 
plant can be expected, but if some- 
thing goes wrong in the boil-off, 
nothing will correct it and the lot 
is not only seconds, but is bad sec- 
onds. 

The old way of handling these 
goods was to hang them in skeins 
on sticks and rotate them by hand 
in the old fashioned boil-off tanks. 
In fact, one still can get a better 
job done this way, but only with 
experienced help. The goods are 
hung on a series of sticks with one 
piece to each stick and all support- 
ed by a carrier on a chain pull, This 
is lowered into the boil-off tank 
and the men start to turn the goods 
immediately so that they are uni- 
formly and quickly wet out. The 
minute this is done, the carrier 
with its skeins of cloth is quickly 
pulled up and allowed to drain over 
the tank while the men go through 
each piece and pull it out quickly 
by hand to prevent curling of the 
edges. If the selvages start to roll, 
the lot is ruined. There is no way 
to correct this, except to pull it out 
by hand. Once the goods are wet 
out and hand straightened, they can 
be slowly dropped back into the 
liquor again and the sticks removed 
from the carrier frame. 

The goods can then be returned 
by hand, watching carefully to pre- 
vent twisting. Each skein contains 
70-80 yards and requires four men 
to handle a 20-foot tank which will 
hold some 4,000 yards. Of course, 
the idea is to get uniform shrink- 
age throughout the piece. After 
a thorough de-sizing, the goods are 
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MODERN RAYON FINISHING 





By Kenneth H. Barnard and Arthur R. Wachter 


THIS IS the sixth article of this series. Previous installments cov- 

ered generally the subjects of rayon grey goods, the plant and 
equipment to be used, the chemicals and other materials. Then 
began a detailed discussion of the processing of typical lines, in- 
cluding cuprammonium sheers, pigment crepes, men’s suitings 
and shirtings, which is concluded here with coverage of women’s 
wear. The next article will be general, covering modern finishes, 
the use of resins, special finishes for special purposes, and the sub- 
ject of costs. Much of the fundamental discussion in previous in- 
stallments is applicable to the present installment, and reference 


should be made back to them 


dropped in the rinsing tank, pulled 
out and suspended to drain. They 
are then taken off the sticks and 
put on an unskeining reel so that 
they can be bundled and made 
ready for dyeing. This hand meth- 
od is slow, but, with experienced 
help, it is sure, and the results are 
highly satisfactory on a high grade 
product. 

The next best way is to use the 
floating type boil-off unit or the 
machine with a continuous full 
width conveyor and setting drums 
and tank ahead is also very good. 
These goods, however, will not run 
on the submerged cylinder type of 
boil-off. 

The dyeing is done on the con- 
tinuous beck, if the boil-off was 
done on a machine and not by hand. 
If boil-off was done by hand, the 
goods must be dyed in single 
strands. In dyeing there should be 
no sudden change in water levels 
or temperature. A jump from hot 
to cold water either in the boil-off 
or in the dyebecks will result in 
“crows feet” or “break marks” 
which are incurable. 

In washing after dyeing, the 
stopper in the bottom of the tank 
is never pulled, but the liquor is 
over-flowed at the top of the tank 
in a gentle manner. Of course, it 
takes a skillful dyer to get a good 
match between acetate and rayon. 
This type of goods is not wanted 
in any salt-and-pepper effect, but 
in a solid shade, no matter under 
what light the goods are viewed. 





After dyeing, the goods are hydro- 
extracted, but not in too strenuous 
a manner, as it is easy to develop 
lay marks and hard to remove 
them. The opening is done with- 
out tension or pull and drying fol- 
lows full width on a tensionless or 
loop dryer. If the latter is used, 
it must be the type with revolving 
sticks, or heat marks will show 
across the width of the goods. In 
general, no great wash- or light- 
fastness requirements are desired 
so that the usual colors can be 
used. Here again, some time and 
money will be saved if the soften- 
er of the cationic type is put in in 
the last rinse in the dyebeck. If 
so, no other finish is required aft- 
er drying and the goods are mere- 
ly framed to finished width. These 
romaines and alpacas are never de- 
catered or never calendered and the 
main thing to watch is to avoid 
particularly any pull or tension 
during their processing. 

Another line of women’s wear is 
the metalasses which have a twin 
warp thread, the moss’ crepes 
which have a looped filling and the 
cellophane-filled cloths which re- 
place the old tinsel effects. These 
are handled in the same manner as 
the romaines and alpacas just dis- 
cussed. 

Still another type of women’s 
wear are the mixtures of spun ray- 
on and Teca or wool which are by 
far the commonest and most popu- 
lar goods run. In general, these 
contain around 15 per cent acetate 
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and were first and largely known 
under the trade name of one firm 
as Chukkerspun. It is not neces- 
sary to scour or de-size these goods 
and they can be loaded directly 
from the grey bale into the dye- 
beck and should be run by the con- 
tinuous method. A wash with warm 
water starts the process and the 
dyeing follows. It is customary to 
leave the acetate white or some- 
times to cross-dye it, but those 
who try the reverse procedure are 
headed for trouble, as most of the 
acetate colors stain the rayon, so 
that it is impractical. No light- or 
wash-fastness is required and the 
finish can be added to the dyebeck 
in order to save time in printing. 
If a resin is used, it is generally 
of the acrylate type and of course, 
requires a separate mangle and 
drying operation to put it on. In 
finishing, decatizing is employed if 
the price permits, as a wooly soft 
finish is desirable. 

Another type of women’s wear 
are the poplins. The better grades 
are singed before scouring and here 
the submerged cylinder type of boil- 
off is very good. As the warp is 
filament acetate and the filling a 
spun rayon, an exact union match 
must be made of the job of dyeing 
or a streaky effect will result, par- 
ticularly in the warp. This type 
of material is dyed in the beck, 
followed by a light extracting, 
opening and drying. For a soft, 
drapy finish, a good softener is 
demanded, but for beach and sports 
wear, more body and a firmer fin- 
ish is called for. This can be ob- 
tained by using one of the various 
acrylate resins. 


For slacks, a still different type 
of finish is wanted and here, a 
special acrylate resin fits in very 
nicely, using a little casein to sup- 
plement it. 


Sharkskins: Sharkskins can be 
all acetate or rayon and acetate, 
and are first scoured in the full 
width on an open soaper. After 
drying on cans, they are pad dyed 
using infinite care to prevent shad- 
ing from selvage to side, especially 
on blues. Some light fastness re- 
quirements are made for beach 
wear and sports wear, so proper 
fast-to-light directs should be se- 
lected. The goods after padding 
are salted on the jig, dried and 
framed. The finish on sharkskins 


varies from very soft and drapy to 
leathery or firm. Stearic paste is 
one of the best as well as one of 
the cheapest softeners for a soft 
finish, but where a rubbery or lea- 
thery hand is desired, an acrylate 
resin is called for. Sometimes a 
glossy effect is desired, in which 
case, the goods should be handled 
on a Triune unit—a combination 
of a mangle, frame and a Palmer. 
For a soft finish, a light nip on a 
cool calender is needed, whereas 
for a leathery finish, a warmer 
calender is required. A still firm- 
er finish for slacks would indicate 
the use of casein. 

Seersuckers: These are woven 
on box looms in alternate squares 
and are often cross-dyed to give a 
checked effect. The submerged 
cylinder type of boil-off is best to 
use and they can be economically 
dyed on continuous dyebecks. Ex- 
treme softness is not required, so 
they are merely opened, dried. 
framed and shipped. 

The all-acetate crepe which is 
used for ladies’ undergarments is 
boiled-off in the submerged cylin- 
der type machine, dyed in a con- 
tinuous dyebeck and softened in the 
last rinse. Then extracted, dried 


under no tension and a dryer and 
sometimes decatized. 

Taffetas: Taffetas are either all 
rayon, all acetate or mixtures of 
the two. Taffetas are scoured full 
width on an open soaper. They 
are dyed with either directs or D 
and D colors, depending on the 
depth of shade required. After ex- 
tracting, they are quite often dried 
on a Palmer and what looks like 
a firm finish is found to be merely 
a very dry and rustly one. The 
customers demand this rustle or 
whistle and the goods must be al- 
most scroopy to be acceptable. One 
trick in getting this effect is to 
use less finishing material, not over 
.) per cent at the most, and use a 
little colloidal clay and a little de- 
natured alcohol. This is applied 
on the mangle and the goods are 
framed and run over the Palmer on 
the Triune unit, with the result 
that a lovely silky sheen is devel- 
oped while the goods have a nice 
drape and good body. 

—--@-—- : 

(The next article, which will con- 
clude this series, will deal with 
modern finishes, the use of resins, 
special finishes for special pur- 
poses, and the important subject of 
costs.—The Editor.) 





Try These Tactics 


1. Try to understand the viewpoints 
of men who have moved from a period 
of job insecurity to a period when the 
job looks “solid” to them. 

2. Try putting yourself in the place 
of these men and ask yourself if your 
attitude might not change also under 
Similar circumstances? 

3. Be careful not to give the impres- 
sion that you resent the improved for- 
tunes of your men but, on the con- 
trary, let them know that you are 
pleased to see their situations improv- 


4. Recognize that discipline by harsh 
methods is “out the window” and that 
control must be exercised by good 
“salesmanship” on your part. 

5. Take your men into your confi- 
dence as much as possible and let them 
gain some appreciation of the prob- 
lems you are up against, inviting and 
encouraging their cooperation in the so- 
lution of these problems. 

6. Set up departmental goals and in- 
dicate how it is to their self-interests 
to help in attaining these goals. 

7. Develop some sort of departmental 
promotion plan so that each of your 
employees has an idea of what the 
opportunities for advancement are for 
him, so that he has some incentive to 
cooperate and do his best. 

8. Don’t let your men get the im- 
pression that their changing attitudes 
are “getting your goat.” 

9. Above all, do not lose your sense 
of humor, or your patience or friend- 
liness. 
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10. Carefully study and analyze the 
reasons why certain of your employees 
may be getting harder to please so 
that you will understand their new and 
more difficult attitudes, and then treat 
each situation open-mindedly, tactfully, 
and with good temper.—‘Management 
Information”, Elliott Service Co., Inc. 


Promotion May Depend on 

Your Understudy 

Training an understudy is a sub- 
ject which frequently comes up for 
consideration. Right now when 
many companies are getting busier, 
and expansion programs are In 
sight, industry will be needing more 
supervisors. 

The size of your department will 
determine how urgent is the need 
for you to have an_ understudy. 
Even in a small department, how- 
ever, the foresighted supervisor will 
have some one whom he is groom- 
ing to be able to handle his job. 

Your own promotion may depend 
upon whether or not there is a man 
who can fill the job you are now 
on. Do not overlook that the man 
you pick as an understudy today 
may be a supervisor tomorrow. 
Then his leadership ability—his 
ability to handle men—will be of 
equal, if not greater, importance 
than any other qualification.— 
“Management Information”, Elliott 
Service Co., Inc. 
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IMPERIAL GERMAN 
GOVERNMENT 
Protectorate of America 
Washington, D. C. 

June 1, Yahr 1 
Of Der New Order. 
General Orders to Ali Textile Mill 
Executives: 

Heil Hitler! 

In accordance with Der Fuehrer’s 
plans of the New Order for all previ- 
ously misguided American business 
firms we are herewith directing that 
the accompanying form giving infor- 
mation relative to your business be 
filed with this office immediately. Since 
the purpose of gathering all such in- 
formation is to enable true Aryans ev- 
erywhere to enjoy the fullest fruits of 
this life we urge that you fill out in 
detail each of the 1,345 questions 
thereon. See that this office has this 
information within three days. 

Heil Hitler! 

Mayor Otro HINKLER, 
In charge, Textile Division. 





JONES COTTON MILLS 
“Textile Products for the Whole 
Family” 

Jonesville, Alaga. 

June 3, Yahr 1 
Major Otto Hinkler, Textile Division, 
Imperial German Government, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Major Hinkler: 

We are returning herewith the form 
sent us filled out as completely as It 
was possible for us to do so. The short 
period of time alloted us to answer so 
many questions made it impossible for 
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Or—Why He Increased His 
Purchases of War Bonds 


us to go into as great detail as re 
quested. However, we are sure that 
the information given on this form 
will satisfy the needs of your office. 
Very truly yours, 
SAM JONES, Manager. 





IMPERIAL GERMAN 
GOVERNMENT 
Protectorate of America 
Washington, D. C. 

June 6, Yahr 1 
Mr. Sam Jones, Manager, 
Jones Cotton Mills, 
Jonesville, Alaga. 
Mr. Jones: 

Heil Hitler! 

Your partially completed form and 
letter received. This office is very 
vexed at your incompetence and inat- 
tention to detail as shown therein. 

We are herewith ordering you to fill 
out in detail the duplicate copy of said 
form which we are enclosing herewith. 
Also we have the following specific or- 
ders which must be carried out imme- 
diately: 

(a) We note two of your employees 
(Cohen and Goldstein) have names 
generally identified with a race that is 
abhorrent to all true Aryans. If these 
named individuals are of whole or part 
Jewish extraction you will forward 
this information immediately to your 
local Gestapo offices and proceed to ac- 
quire replacements from the member- 
ship rolls of the nearest German- 
American Bund. 

(b) In your letter you neglected to 
properly express due respect for our 
great leader and benefactor, Adolf Hit- 
ler. You will in future open and close 
all of your letters (as well as all per- 
sonal greetings) with the salutation, 
“Heil Hitler!” 

(c) The advertising slogan used by 
your firm is offensive to the true State 
in that it fosters the foolish emotion 
of respect for family ties; under the 
New Order there are no family ties. 
You will immediately dispense with 
this slogan. 

It is to your best interests and con- 


tinued good health to see that these in- 
structions are complied with immedi- 
ately. 
Heil Hitler! 
Masork OTTo HINKLER, 
In charge, Textile Division. 





JONES COTTON MILLS 
Jonesville, Alaga. 


June 9, Yahr 1 


Major Otto Hinkler, Textile Division, 
Imperial German Government, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Major Hinkler: 

Heil Hitler! 

We are enclosing herewith the form 
again, this time fully filled out. It was 
necessary for us to hire four special 
agents of the Bund to do this. Strangely 
enough they arrived the same day as 
your letter saying they were aware I 
would need such help. These individu- 
als were very offensive and vulgar and 
I am sure conducted themselves in a 
manner that would be displeasing to 
your office. 

The two men you mentioned were of 
part Jewish extraction only. They did 
their work satisfactorily. However, it 
is unnecessary for me to write you 
that they have been discharged inas- 
much as they disappeared the day be 
fore I received your letter and no one 
here has heard of them since. 

In accordance with your directions I 
called the office of the Bund at Klein 
Stein (formerly Atlanta) for two men 
to replace them. The men sent knew 
absolutely nothing about working in a 
textile mill and have only succeeded in 
completely wrecking part of our equip- 
ment. If no experienced men are avail- 
able at Klein Stein, will you please 
send some from another area? 

We are crossing out the advertising 
slogan you disliked and will omit it 
on all future advertising. We still have 
10,000 letterheads that we must use 
up, but will cross this out on these, 
however. 

Inasmuch as we have so promptly 
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complied with your instructions I trust 
that you will assist us in securing new 
employees who know something about 
a mill and also instruct your local 
Business Police office to give us per- 
mits for repairs and new equipment so 
that we may reopen our plant for 
business, 
Very truly yours, 
SaM JONES, Manager. 





IMPERIAL GERMAN 
GOVERNMENT 
Protectorate of America 
Washington, D. C. 

June 18, Yahr 1 
Mr. Sam Jones, Manager, 
Jones Cotton Mills, 
Jonesville, Alaga. 
Mr. Jones: 

Heil Hitler! 

Your complaints and requests have 
been duly noted. You are advised that 
any requests for permits must be ac- 
companied by a check for $1,000 as a 
contribution to the Party Cultural 
Fund, of which by a happy coincidence 
I am one of the national directors. 
When this has been done you may for- 
ward the receipt you will receive from 
the local party offices and your re- 
quests will be given attention. 

We are sure you must have been mis- 
taken about the actions of the Bund 
men; no Bund member is ever any- 
thing but a true Aryan gentleman. 

Discard all letterheads, advertising 
matter, etc., you may have with the 
previously referred to offensive slogan 
printed thereon; do not use them 
hereafter. 

Also, you failed after ample warn- 
ing, to properly salute our great leader 
and benefactor at the close of your 
letter. Saluting at the opening is not 
enough. You will remit a fine of $100 
to the Party Cultural Fund Headquar- 
ters here in Washington for this of- 
fense. 

Heil Hitler! 

Mayor Otto HINKLER, 
In charge, Textile Division. 





JONES COTTON MILLS 
“Superior German Textile 
Products” 

Jonesville, Alaga. 

Major Otto Hinkler, Textile Division, 
Imperial German Government, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Major Hinkler: 

Heil Hitler! 

Enclosed find my check for $100 for 
the party fund and receipt for check 
for $1,000 as a local contribution. 
Please forward orders immediately for 
repairs to our plant and secure experi- 
enced workers so that we may re-open 
for business. 

You will note our new ietterheads 
which we secured from the Bund print 


shop at the exorbitant cost of $50 per 
thousand. The new slogan was suggest- 
ed by your agents here who called upon 
me to advise me of this change and 
assessed me a fee of $25 for doing so. 

I have another query. For the past 
two days agents of the Bund have been 
making inquiries as to whether or not 
I was of Jewish blood. Permit me to 
assure you that I am not. 

May I have immediate action on the 
orders for repairs and new equipment 
and supplying of new employees so 
that our plant may be re-opened for 
business? 

Heil Hitler! 

Sam JONES, Manager. 





IMPERIAL GERMAN 
GOVERNMENT 
Protectorate of America 
Washington, D. C. 

June 19, Yahr 1 
To Sam Jones, 
Jonesville, Alaga. 

Heil Hitler! 

Your continued complaints and in- 
ability to get your mill running imme 
diately have forced us to appoint a 
manager for your business. He will re- 
port to you with this order. His name 
is Hon. Hiesho Tokeoko and he is to 
be so addressed whenever spoken to. 
You will take your orders from him. 

I am enclosing herewith a duplicate 
copy of a report from the Director of 
the Youth Division of the Bund at 
Klein Stein stating that his investiga- 
tions reveal vour. great-great-great- 
grandmother on your mother’s side was 
of one-sixteenth Jewish blood. For 
your own sake I hope that this is not 
so. You are permitted to offer evidence 
to the contrary at any time within the 
next 24 hours. 

Heil. Hitler! 

Mason Otro HINKLER, 
In charge, Textile Division. 





TOKEOKO COTTON MILLS 
“Superior German and Japanese 
Products for All” 
Jonesville, Alaga. 

June 21, 2600—Yahr 1 
Hon. Major Otto Hinkler, 
Textile Division, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Aryan Major: 

Heil Hitler and Hirohito! 

As your excellency will be pleased 
to note I have taken over the manage 
and operation of this firm and am pro 
ceeding in most thorough manner as 
per your word-of-mouth instructions to 
making this situation an example of 
true Aryan culture and efficiency. 

Have turned local union leader over 
to local Gestapo when same individual 
attempted to halt new labor plan for 
workers this business. New plan calls 
for $1 week spending money with gen- 
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erous New Order providing food and 
lodging. So sorry but forced to shoot 
two workers who object. Others say 
everything satisfied now; work good 18 
hours day. 

Have Sam Jones, former manager 
this firm, arrested by Gestapo. Jones 
fail address this Hon. Yellow Aryan 
with proper respect and when given 
reprimand say very bad things about 
Hon. Hitler and Hon. Hirohito. De- 
spite protest of non-Jewish ancestry 
believe same mere bluff; undoubtedly 
Jones guilty. 

Heil Hitler and Hirohito! 

HigsHO ToKEOKO, Manager. 





From “The German-Japanese 
Textile Journal,” 
Issue of August, 2600-1 


OBITUARY 


Sam Jones, 56, at one time head of 
the Jones Cotton Mills at Jonesville, 
Alaga, died in Physical Development 
Camp there last week following col- 
lapse from unknown causes. The Jones 
firm is now the Tokeoko Cotton Mills, 
one of the most outstanding of Aryan 
business institutions in the American 
colonies. It is most capably managed 
by Hon. Hiesho Tokeoko, who was ap- 
pointed to the position by the General 
Staff in charge of the textile industry, 
following Jones’ repeated failures to 
operate the business satisfactorily. Hon. 
Tokeoko’s efficient management is a 
true demonstration of the superior 
Aryan abilities in the business world 
and deserves the highest commenda- 
tion. Jones was buried in the Culture 
Cemetery in true New Order fashion 
without the ancient religious ceremo- 
nies requested by his wife and chil- 
dren. The latter are now serving Ssix- 
month terms in labor camps for hav- 
ing made such an outrageous request. 

Heil Hitler and Hirohito! 
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A striking moment in the simultaneous presentation of Army-Navy ‘‘E’’ awards to the five plants of the West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Company 


and the Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, on 


September 28. 


George H. Lanier, president of both companies, received awards along with 


the superintendent and two employees of each of the six plants, who are seen here holding the six flags, with Mr. Lanier, Major-General 
Corbin (who presented the fiags) and Lieut.-Commander Edwin Phillips (who awarded the pins) on the speakers’ platform at Shawmut, 
before a crowd of more than 10,000 happy employees and spectators. 


“Kk” Awards to Textile Mills 


Army-Navy 


IMPRESSIVELY reflecting the impor- 
tant part of the textile industry 
in the war program was the award, 
in September and October, of the 
Army-Navy “E”’ to a number of plants 
in this industry, and their employees. 
This award is made in recognition 
of outstanding achievement by indus- 
trial plants contributing to the war 
effort. A special joint board of the 
Army and Navy reviews the record of 
any plant recommended for the award 
by procurement officers of both 
branches, and considers quality and 
quantity of production, the overcoming 
of production obstacles, avoidance of 
stoppages, the maintenance of fair la- 
bor standards, training of workers, 
competent management, accident and 
health records, and plant protection 
measures. 

As of October 15, the Office of the 
Quartermaster General advised CoTTron 
of the following list of textile firms to 
which the Army-Navy “E” had been 
awarded on its recommendation: 

Beaumont Mfg. Company; Chatham 
Mfg. Company; Cramerton Mills; 
Crawford Mfg. Company: Crawford- 
Austin Mfg. Company; Lincoln Mills; 
Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works; Mun- 
singwear, Ine.; Pacific Mills; J. L. 
Stifel & Sons; United Elastic Corp.; 
West Point Mfg. Company (five mills) ; 
and Wilton Woolen Company. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Company and Boott 
Mills also received the award on rec- 
ommendation of other supply services. 

The award includes the presentation 
of an attractive flag, in red, white and 
blue, to be flown over the plant, and 
silver pins bearing the same emblem, 
to be worn by each employee of the 
plant as a mark of honor. 

Particularly impressive were the 
ceremonies in Shawmut, Ala., at which 
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Simultaneous presentation of the award 
was made to each of the five plants of 
the West Point Mfg. Company, these 
being Langdale, Shawmut, Lanett, 
Fairfax and Riverdale plants, and to 
the Lanett Bleachery and Dye Works. 

Governor Frank M. Dixon, of Ala- 
bama, presided at the ceremonies, and 
Congressman Joe Starnes, of Alabama, 
was a featured speaker. Major-Gen- 
eral C. L. Corbin, assistant quarter- 
master-general of the U. S. Army, made 
the address of presentation, presenting 
the six flags to the superintendents 
and representatives of the employees 
of the plants; and Lieut.-Commander 
Edwin H. Phillips, of the U. S. Navy, 
awarded the “E” pins. 

George H. Lanier, president of both 


companies, accepted the awards in be- 
half of the managements, and Mrs. 
Lena Zeiger Mason, a weaver in Shaw- 
mut Mill, accepted in behalf of her 
10,600 fellow employees in the six 
plants. 

The ceremonies were witnessed by a 
crowd of more than 10,000, including 
the majority of the employees, and 
prominent visitors from the armed 
services, representatives of the sales 
agencies of the two concerns, neighbor- 
ing mill executives, and others. 

As in all of the plants receiving this 
coveted award, each employee of these 
mills now proudly wears the “E”’ pin 
as a symbol of his or her part in the 
country’s war program, doing an es 
sential job “on the home front”. 





The first textile plant to be awarded the coveted Army-Navy ‘‘E’'’ emblem for high 
achievement in war production was J. L. Stifel & Sons, Inc., Wheeling, W. Va., manu- 


facturers and finishers of cotton fabrics. 


This photograph shows the ‘‘E’’ flag, and 


principals of the firm and high army and navy officials attending the ceremony, including 
Lieut.-Col. Robert T. Stevens (second from left) who made the presentation to the Stifel 


firm. 
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Textiles in War and Personnel 





PRODUCTION for war and personnel 
problems featured the meeting of 
the Textile Operating Executives of 


Georgia, held on Saturday morning, 
September 19, in the new Callaway 
Auditorium, at LaGrange, Ga. This 


was the first meeting of the association 
since its organization in 1922 to be 
heid outside of Atlanta, and a record- 
breaking crowd of nearly 500 was at- 
tracted by the nature of the program 
and the attraction of the impressive 
auditorium, recently completed as a 
memorial to the late Fuller E. Calla- 
way, Sr., founder of the Callaway 
Mills. The attendance included a num- 
ber of visitors from Alabama and oth- 
er states, in addition to the Georgia 
mill managers, superintendents and de- 
partment heads. 

The association, usually concentrat- 
ing its programs on practical mill dis- 
cussions, changed the nature this time 
to a program of four addresses dealing 
with the part of the textile industry in 
the war and with personnel problems 
of the mills induced by war conditions. 
They were: Lieut.-Col. John P. Baum 
of the clothing section of the Quarter- 
master Corps. Washington, on leave 
from his position as assistant manager, 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala.; Ma- 
jor Charles A. New, of the internal 
security division, Fourth Service Com- 
mand, Atlanta; Thomas H. Quigley, 
Georgia state director, U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, Atlanta; and R. C. S. 
(Scotty) Young, recently appointed 


manager of the Textile Welfare Asso- 
ciation, LaGrange. 


Daughdrill is New Chairman 


J. H. Daughdrill, vice-president and 


general superintendent, Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, was elected general 


chairman of the association succeeding 
EK. R. Lehmann, superintendent, Lang- 
Mill West Point Mfg. 
Company, presided at the La- 
Julian M. 
agent, The American Thread Co., 


dale Division, 
who 
Longley, 
Dal- 
ton, Ga., was made vice general chair- 
man succeeding Mr. 
rence R. Brumby, general superintend- 
ent, Bibb Mfg. Company, Macon, Ga.., 
was elected to a 24-year term on the 


Grange meeting. 


Daughdrill. Law- 


executive committee, succeeding W. R. 
manager of the Clark Thread 
Robert W. Philip, 
Atlanta, 
elected as secretary-treasurer. 

Colonel Baum spoke on the part of 
cotton-textiles and textile production 
in the war effort, saying in part: 


s,eldon. 
Co., Clarkdale, Ga. 
CoTTON, 


editor of was re- 


Textiles in War 


“Cotton textiles, from gauze to heavy 
duck, from broadcloth to rugged work 
clothes, are serving our soldiers day 
and night, winter and summer, from 
the Arctic to the South Seas Islands, 
from the Aleutians to the Mediter- 
ranean. Such a wide variety of items 
produced from cotton are used in the 
Army that both officers and enlisted 
men accept them as matter of fact and 


Studied at LaGrange Meeting 


With little thought as to their impor 
tance, 

“But those of the Quartermaster 
Corps who are charged with the re 


sponsibility of procurement and supply 


which includes of course, textile pro 


curement and supply, are fully aware 


of the relation of cotton textiles 
the war effort. That the supply of 
cotton textiles has not failed is due 


in great degree, to the full 


tion of officials and workers in the il 


CO-ODerad 


dustry. * * * 

“The problem of supply requires the 
uhat is 
when it 


Quartermasters to determine 


needed, how much is needed, 
is needed. and where it is needed. The 
Quartermaster Corps must, of neces 


sity, plan its requirements many 
months in advance of actual need. Con- 
siderable time elapses between the is- 
invitations to bid and de 
Also, both 


must be 


suance of 
livery of completed goods. 
production and _ delivery 
scheduled in such a manner as to 
cause as little disruption 
to civilian needs and supply. * * * 
“Concurrently with the preparation 
of the estimates to be submitted to 
Congress, the Quartermaster Corps is 
busy making detailed calculations for 
You can easily pic- 


as possible 


its requirements. 
ture the magnitude of this task. It 
isn’t easy to determine how many sizes 
14% x 32 shirts, or how many pairs 
of 6A or 7B or 12EE will be 
needed for the thousands of new sol- 
diers arriving at induction centers 


shoes 





Three of the speakers at LaGrange snapped in action. Left to right: Lieut.-Col. John P. Baum, Sr., of the 
Quartermaster Corps, Washington, D. C.; Thomas H. Quigley, Georgia state director of U. S. Employment 


Service; and Major Charles A. New, of Internal Security Division, Fourth Service Command, U. 
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every day; nor is it routine to figure 
the demand for apparel and equipment 
of hundreds of thousands of others 
which are constantly wearing out and 
need replacing. 

“Obviously, when faced with the 
problem of supplying millions of men, 
it is impossible to wait until supplies 
are needed before ordering them. Shoes, 
socks, shirts, coats and all kinds of 
supplies must be on hand for issue 
when, where, and as needed. * * * 


The Part of Cotton 


“Cotton has been aptly described as 
the universal fiber. Various surveys 
have revealed that more than 99 per 
cent of the world population wears 
fabrics made wholly or in part from 
cotton. It logically follows that such 
a fiber is extremely important in sup- 
plying the American soldier. 

“As a matter of fact, the American 
soldier wears or uses some article made 
from cotton fabric 24 hours a day. He 
uses a cotton towel for his morning 
bath. In summer, he wears all-cotton 
underwear, and even his winter under- 
wear contains a minimum of 50 per 
cent cotton. During the summer, his 
entire uniform is cotton; for fatigue 
duty, his work clothes are entirely of 
cotton. When it rains, he wears a 
raincoat of which the base is cotton; 
the linings and pocketing of his wool- 
en trousers and overcoat are of cotton 
Handkerchiefs, ties and socks are 
made principally of cotton fiber. 

“A good example of the varied uses 
of cotton may be found in and around 
a typical tent camp. The tentage is 
of duck which is made from heavy-ply 
yarns woven into a fabric of such tex- 
ture that it sheds water. Inside the 
tent may be found a mosquito bar 
which covers a cot provided with cot- 
ton sheets, cotton pillow, cotton pillow 
case, and a cotton mattress. 

“The mosquito bar is of single, or 
very fine two-ply yarns, woven or knit- 
ted into a gauze-like fabric, fine 





| 








enough to repel insects and still per- 
mit ventilation. Sheets and pillow 
cases are of standard construction, fa- 
miliar to all. The outer material of 
both pillow and mattress is of ticking; 
the padding of the mattress is made 
from the fiber itself. * * * 

“In addition to his ordinary needs 
and requirements, the soldier’s very 
life may—and often does—depend 
upon cotton because much of his bat- 
tle equipment is fabricated almost en- 
tirely from duck and webbing. His 
cartridge belt, his magazine cases, his 
bedding roll, his haversack or field- 
bag—all are made from one or both 
of these materials. A broken strap or 
torn equipment, resulting from inferior 
material or workmanship very readily 
may be the deciding factor whether a 
son, brother, father or husband comes 
home after victory is won. 

“In order to give you some idea of 
the volume of this program I shall 
quote a few figures on procurements 
of 1942: 

“From January through June of this 
year, textile manufacturers delivered 
to the Quartermaster Corps over 40,- 
000,000 yards of uniform cloth and well 
over 50,000,000 yards of herringbone 
cloth. During the same period, cutters 
produced in excess of 8,000,000 cotton 
shirts. Underwear, that is, knitted 
undershirts and shorts, in the amount 
of well over 25,000,000 were delivered. 

“Even greater deliveries for those 
fabrics and items are being made in 
the current six-months period from 
July through December. 

“These figures I have just quoted 
cover Army requirements alone. They 
do not take into account similar items 
used by the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
other services. * * * 

“It has not been an easy task for 
producers of cotton textiles to convert 
their mills and finishing plants to war 
needs. As we all know, Army fabrics 
generally are ‘heavy’ fabrics, and I can 
well imagine that many of your card 





The host at LaGrange posed with the old and new general chairman of 
the Georgia association. Left to right, Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., president, 
Callaway Mills; J. H. Daughdrill, vice-president of Callaway Mills and 
newly elected general chairman of the association; and Erwin R, Leh- 
mann, superintendent, Langdale Mill Division of West Point Mfg. me . 


retiring general chairman . 
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room and spinning room overseers have 
had to use great ingenuity in order to 
produce the yarns required by the 
heavier fabrics in the weave room. The 
weave room overseers have had their 
troubles for they have had to weave, 
in many instances, fabrics much 
heavier than their looms were built to 
produce. Management, likewise, has 
had its problems. In some cases the 
mill has been thrown out of balance 
to such an extent that one loom was 
stopped for each loom running on 
Army cloth. 

“Likewise, you have been called 
upon, in certain instances, to antici- 
pate promised deliveries—or perhaps 
change specifications. The Quarter- 
master Corps tries to keep these kinds 
of occurrences to a minimum, but with 
the constantly changing demands of 
warfare, you will doubtless be called 
upon to make still further changes be 
fore this war is won. In practically 
every instance where adjustments have 
had to be made, textile operators have 
responded and acted to the best of their 
ability. Production figures which I 
quoted speak for themselves as to the 
splendid co-operation you have ren- 
dered in the past. To you who are 
responsible, the Quartermaster Corps 
and an entire nation extends their ap- 
preciation. 

“These figures indicate very clearly 
that our task has only begun. Nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than 
to be able to tell you that we stand 
on the verge of victory! But the plain, 
stark truth is that up till now we have 
been the losers in this war; up until 
the past month we have been entirely 
on the defensive. It now appears that 
our fighting units in some battle areas 
are beginning to turn the tables upon 
the enemy. 

“Surely, we must work, produce and 
sacrifice with the realization that we 
still have a long, bitter fight ahead. 
For every fighting man we have on re- 
captured ground, the enemy has tens 
of thousands on invaded territory. It 
will be no easy task to drive them out. 
But drive them out, we will—and each 
of us has an important part to play. 

“Our soldiers are now on many bat- 
tle fronts in all parts of the world 
volunteering their lives in order that 
we may continue to live in the Ameri- 
can way—if you please, in order that 
our mills can continue to run; that we 
can have the opportunity to work at 
decent wages; that we can think and 
act and vote as we please; that we 
can worship God according to our in- 
dividual belief. 

“As men responsible for production, 
what is to be our answer to the chal- 
lenge handed us by our soldiers on the 
actual field of battle? 

“Over there they are fighting on 
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many fronts; at home we have only 
one front on which to fight—the pro- 
duction front. Success on this front is 
just as essential to the soldiers as their 
victories are to us. 

“They face the dangers of conflict 
with the will to die, if needs be, in 
order to prevent our country from ever 
falling beneath the heel of a tyrranical 
dictator. But this will to defend, to 
fight, to live, cannot long be main- 
tained if they are poorly clothed, im- 
properly fed, and only partially protect- 
ed from the elements. 

“This is the message you must carry 
back to every worker in your card 
rooms, your spinning rooms, your 
weave rooms, your machine shops. 
Work! Produce! 

“Sometimes your people may feel 
that what they are doing is not im- 
portant to winning the war; some- 
times they may even feel that no one 
ares whether they produce or not. But 
it is important! Someone does care! 
That someone may be their own son, 
or father, or husband, or sweetheart. 
Production means the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat. It means 
even more; it means life and death. 

“For every yard of Army cloth 
turned out of our mills during the 
first half of this year, we must turn 
out two yards the final half. In 1943, 
the demand may be even. greater. 
Everyone must do his or her part. To 
paraphase an old saying, ‘No produc- 
tion line is stronger than its weakest 
worker.’ Great responsibility rests 
upon the cotton mill industry. It rests 
alike upon the management, the over- 
seers, and the individual workers. * * * 

“As producers of many vital needs 
of the Army, as men of ideas and prog- 
ress, I know that your nation and the 
boys who are fighting for you, can 
depend upon you to keep up this fine 
record. 

“Like a good soldier, the textile in- 
dustry has delivered the goods. I am 
certain that it will continue to deliver 
the goods.” 

Colonel Baum, assisted by H. C. Er- 
vin of his department, had on display 
at the convention an impressive ex- 
hibit of uniforms and other war equip- 
ment manufactured in whole or in 
part from cotton-textiles. 


Plant Protection 


Major New, who was formerly pro- 
duction manager of Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., in his military ca- 
pacity is responsible for the protec- 
tion of plants in the Fourth Service 
Command area that are engaged in 
war work. He gave a number of im- 
portant suggestions and recommenda- 
tions for plant protection. He said the 
work of the continuous security branch 





Left, Julian M. Longley, agent, The 
American Thread Co., Dalton, Ga., 
newly-elected vice general chair- 
man; right, Lawrence R. Brumby, 
general superintendent, Bibb Mfg. 
Co., Macon, Ga., elected to member- 
ship on the executive committee. 


“covers the following points: Fire pro- 
tection, investigation of personnel, em- 
ployees, physical control, power, em- 
ployees’ identification, and guards. 

“Under the heading of fire protec- 
tion, an inspection is made of hydrant 
houses and control valves to ascer- 
tain whether or not they are in proper 
order. There have been cases report- 
ed in recent months where hose equip- 
ment was sabotaged by use of sulphuric 
acid. The condition of the hose was 
not discovered until the fires broke out, 
at which time the hose gave way 
when the pressure was exerted. Chem- 
ical analysis of the hose determined 
that the acid had been administered 
36 to 48 hours prior to the fire alarm 
This incident proves the necessity of 
daily inspection of hydrant houses to 
determine whether or not the brittle 
shank locks have been tampered with. 
Several weeks ago a fire was report: 
ed in this Service Command and in- 
vestigation showed that the riser valve 
at the sprinkler tank was closed, which 
rendered the sprinkler system inop- 
erative and resulted in the complete 
destruction of the plant. 

“The daily inspection should also 
include a check of the sprinkler tank 
gauge to make sure that the tank is 
full of water. On a recent inspection 
of a plant, a cotton mill manager of 
some 25 years’ experience confided that 
during his years in the industry, he 
had repeatedly stated, he would defy 
any inspector to prove to him that his 
sprinkler tank was empty. He con- 
fessed, however, that the week prior 
to my visit, a fire insurance inspector 
found his sprinkler tank bone dry. 
Through this oversight of constant 
check of the tank gauge this elaborate 
plant, which had just completed a mil- 
lion and a half dollar renovating, had 
been unnecessarily exposed to fire haz- 
ards. Manufacturers should not as- 
sume that: ‘It can’t happen to me.’ 
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“Housekeeping in the textile indus- 
try, aS well as other important war 
industries, must be good. While you 
have done a splendid job in most cases 
during the past years as far as house- 
keeping is concerned, today you are 
laboring under full 24-hour-per-day- 
seven-day-per-week operation. It is 
easy for waste and other materials to 
collect, causing additional and unneces- 
sary fire hazards. It is therefore high- 
ly desirable for you to instruct your 
department heads to process the waste 
as promptly as possible, as it will have 
to be handled in the end, any way, and 
processing it promptly will mean that 
the fire hazard which its accumulation 
creates, will thus be removed. 

“Attention is invited to the condi- 
tion of the fire doors. Invariably, in- 
spectors locate jammed doors in the 
picker room caused by laps being piled 
against the doors. Too much stress 
cannot be made on the importance of 
maintaining fire doors in operating con- 
dition in this department where fires 
are more or less frequent. Instruc- 
tions should be given to all operators 
of the importance of not carrying 
matches in their shirt pockets as fires 
have been traced to this careless prac- 
tice. 

“The mill electrician should be very 
careful to replace temporary wiring 
at the earliest moment. It has been 
noted that very frequently drop cords 
are wrapped around steam pipes. The 
constant vibration in the mill will 
eventualiy wear the insulation to the 
extent that a ‘short’ will occur. 

“Soda acid fire extinguishers should 
be re-filled annually and tagged with 
the date of re-fill. The carbon tetra- 
chloride extinguishers should be so lo- 
cated as to afford maximum protec- 
tion to the motor installations. The 
location of this equipment should be 
designated by a red circle painted on 
the post where the equipment is locat- 
ed. Certain bays, where there are 
large concentration of motor installa- 
tions, should be afforded the protec- 
tion of an adequate number of carbon 
tetrachloride extinguishers. Employes 
should be instructed not to use soda 
acid fire extinguishers on motor instal- 
lations as it is possible for it to result 
in the serious shocking of the em- 
ployee. 

“The mill electrician should check 
the wiring of the electric fire pumps 
to be sure that a separate circuit is 
being used to avoid shutting down of 
the water supply in the event of a 
total black out order. This condition 
was actually discovered in one of our 
southern mills. 

“4 careful check should be made of 
the welding practices within the plant. 
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“The plants that are fenced should 
keep all unattended gates locked, there- 
by making it necessary for a guard to 
properly identify anyone attempting to 
enter the manufacturing area. If you 
are unfortunate enough to be without 
a chain link fence at this critical time, 
you are urged to keep the unattended 
doors locked from the inside, making 
it possible for a hasty exit in case of 
fire and also preventing an undesir- 
able from having access to your plant. 
At this time wooden fences seven feet 
high, topped with barbed wire, are rec- 
ommended. 

“The power house, air compressor 
room and other vital installations 
should be equipped with lattice doors 
and kept locked at all times when not 
j attended. Injury to this equipment 

may mean the loss of weeks or pos- 


Two rows of the more than 300 visitors who enjoyed the luncheon at «; | J 
hf sibly months of production. Utmost 
LaGrange tendered at the Auditorium by Callaway Mills. Lower right, care should be exercised in the opera- 


Carl J. Shannon, of Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, was caught “in the act”. 
Next to him are J. C. Platt, agent, Chicopee Mfg. Corp., Gainesville, and 
his son, J. C. Platt, Jr., of Aragon Mills Division of A. D 


tion of these departments as well as 
. Juilliard & Co. the general maintenance of the entire 
mechanical set-up.” 

Mr. Quigley, who for 15 years has 





The welding apparatus should be lo- 
cated in a concrete or dirt-floored 
building separate from the manufac- 
turing area. A rigid rule of not allow- 
ing portable welding units within the 
manufacturing area unless written or- 
ders are secured from the _ superin- 
tendent, should be enforced. If this 
equipment is allowed within the manu- 
facturing area, definite rules as to fire 
extinguishers and water buckets to be 


viously proved their undesirability for 
employment in a war contract plant. 
“The War Department has ordered 
all war plants to fingerprint their 
present employees, as well as all fu- 
ture employees, including executives 
and workers. At a future date an in- 
spector will check your files to see that 
you are complying with this order. 
“It is felt that the insurance com- 
panies who have your plants as risks 


been in charge of vocational training 
work in Georgia, and who recently ac- 
cepted the employment service posi- 
tion, spoke on changes in labor rela- 
tionships being wrought by war condi- 
tions, and urged open-minded, patri- 
otic understanding in the working out 
of these changes. Mr. Young, con- 
cluding the meeting, spoke forcefully 
on the need of full effort on the part 
of those back home in producing a 





used as protective measures, should be are already doing a marvelous job in 
safety work. If you are not highlight- 

“All personnel should be required to ing your safety committee work, you 
fill out in detail the carefully planned are urged to do so. 


observed. * * * 


successful conclusion to the war. 


At the conclusion of the program, 
It is needless for the visitors were guests of the Calla- 


personnel questionnaire as recommend- me to say more than that the high way Mills at a luncheon, served in the 
ed by this headquarters. Any number percentage of turn-over today makes auditorium building, and witnessed a 
of manufacturers of today are having the safety work of utmost importance’ brief program of dancing and singing 


their production disrupted by careless when green help 


employment of personnel who have pre- __sopilants. 


is flooding your’ by children from the schools of the 


community. 
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What About This Year’s Cotton Crop? 


(Continued from page 192.) 


mill was asked by a visitor if he was having any 
labor shortage. He wasn’t; in fact he had a big 
surplus of help which had swarmed in from the 
farms. He added that he didn’t know what in the 
world the farmers were going to do to get the cot- 
ton picked, since the high wages in the cotton mills 
were drawing the help like flies around a molasses 
barrel. 

Press dispatches tell of thousands of tons of 
precious sugar beets being plowed up; half of a 
state’s fruit crop rotting; enormous vegetable crops 
going to waste, and other desperate agricultural dif- 
ficulties brought on partly by young farm hands go- 
ing into the military service, but rendered really 
acute by the inflationary wage policies laid down 


by the labor unions and approved by the Govern- 
ment. You can’t expect people to work at a back- 
breaking job, like picking cotton or cantaloupes or 
watermelons or taking care of sugar beets, for $2.00 
a day, if they can get $2.00 an hour out of a war 
job. Of course, all of them don’t get $2.00 an hour, 
but there are very few war jobs that don’t pay bet- 
ter than $1.00 an hour with time and a half for over- 
time, and a farm hand never heard of the 40-hour 
week. Sixty hours is child’s play to him when he 
feels like working, and after he has put in one good 
thumping week and dragged down maybe $150, he 
may not care much whether he works any more for 
a month or two. We rather think that the current 
crop of cotton is going to turn out preponderantly 
low grade and very trashy, because if the crop isn’t 
picked promptly it will be badly damaged before that 
part of it which finally gets picked is taken to the 
gins. 
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War Adaptability 
the Supreme Issue 


REGULAR CONSUMERS of 


textile 

goods were disappointed when 
September found hopes of late summer 
for a better market situation a de- 
ferred realization. The war issue in 
the textile industry, as elsewhere, was 
increasingly predominant. Prospects 
of a long struggle, barring the possibili- 
ty that the strain upon Axis powers 
of their own extreme aggression might 
be the means to a sudden end, pointed 
to need of further adaptability to war. 

In spite of the fact that military 
buying was slack after the spring, the 
mills came into the fall with small un- 
sold supplies. Lessened production was 
cited in the goods market as one rea- 
son, besides which there nego- 
tiated contracts and some military or- 
ders outside the big procurement. This 
and limited allotments to civilian buy- 
ers ate up the supplies. 

Sellers came into the fall in a con- 
tinuing cautious spirit toward civilian 
business, moreover, because of uncer- 
tainty as to the future of costs. Pend- 
ing action for control of farm prod- 
ucts (raw cotton) and wages, the mills 
were apprehensive of contracting far 
ahead. In fact it was reported right 
after announcement of the wage in- 
creases granted by the War Labor 
Board that a number of goods offer- 
ings were withdrawn. 


wete 


Production Problem 
Forecasts Difficulty 

While the procurement program was 
quiet during the third quarter, the poli- 





negotiated business obscured 
some activity. An incident significant 
of the danger to mills of operating 
too freely on civilian lines was the 
case of the War Production Board re- 
quiring supplies of carded broadcloths 
even where the manufacturer would 
be forced to cancel or defer business on 
hand with a trade customer. 

Recent estimate had it that 65 per 
cent of unfilled orders in textile mills 
at the end of July were A-10 rating or 
higher. It was believed that, at the 
Start of the fall, at least 50 per cent 
of all textile production flowing 
into military channels. Civilian re- 
quirements are less as the number of 
persons in military life grows, but all 
consump- 


c\ of 


was 


requirements are larger as 
tion per man in the services is more. 

The mills came into the final quar- 
ter of the year, therefore, with demand 
for output at the war maximum and 
further heavy procurement buying an- 
ticipated. Against this, they faced a 
decrease, even though slight, in the 
production for the period as compared 
the final three months of last 
This was due to loss of skilled 


with 
year. 
help in recent months. 


New Adaptations 
under Discussion 

These circumstances obviously point- 
ed to diminishing production for civil- 
ian needs, since military requirements 
must be supplied however much they 
may upset other business. Production 
promises to be maintained on a large 
scale, yet with the ratio of goods for 
Army and Navy use sharply increased. 


A year ago it was around 30 per cent 
whereas now more than 50 per cent is 
indicated for military requirements. 
Not 
ventory control has again come to the 
fore. And there is talk of the 
possibility of concentrating production 
in “nucleus” firms as in Great Britain 
Something of a rationing idea is in- 
volved in the discussion of inventory 
control. Well-financed and large re 
tail organizations have stocked goods 
for months ahead, even as much as 
two years, under a  large-inventory 
policy from the start of the war. The 
WPB recently has recommended limit- 
ed supplies for such firms, so that a 
better distribution might be achieved 
geographically, as well as between 
larger and smaller units. Action is 
not expected, however, before 1943. 
As to “nucleus” plant production, the 
WPB has had a commission studying 
the English according to re- 
ports. This also is not considered an 
immediate proposition in this country, 


Surprisingly, the issue of in 


also 


system, 


but it appears to be among the pos 
sibilities under wartime pressure. It 


is conceded that a war of long dura 
tion might enforce such a move, be 
cause of labor and other shortages. 


In England, two processes are in 
volved. One is for a large company 


to close down some of its plants and 
concentrate by itself. The other is for 
separate firms to join forces and ¢con- 
centrate. An important element in the 
latter case is that under the propor. 
tional curtailment, brand names would 
be safeguarded in the co-operative 


scheme. 








A number of members of the Atlanta Textile Club, composed of sales representatives of textile piece goods commission houses and of 
allied trades, have just completed a night course in textile design, testing and analysis at the Georgia School of Technology. 
of proficiency have been issued to those completing the course. In this 


They are, left to right: H. C. Allen, Jr., of Pacific Mills; Harry E. Munro, of W. L. Barrell & Co.; 
J. L. Lynch, of Joshua L. Baily & Co.; 


Not in the picture is W. H. Morrison, formerly of Wellington Sears Co., now 


instructors. 


Stevens & Co.; W. L. Carmichael, instructor; J. W. McCarty, instructor; 
Cotton Goods Co.; and T. J. Smith, of Riegel Textile Corp. 


photograph are 


with the OPA in Atlanta, who also received a certificate. 
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six of the 


£ 
Certificates 
graduates and two of the 
J. Harry McGinty, of J. P 
Claude Fitts, of Fitts 


seven 
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Manufacturers and goods selling 
agents were encouraged by the Sep 
tember indications of a larger crop of 
staple as a possible measure of relief 
in regard to needed grades. At the 
same time, the trade was concerned 
over rigid adherence of the Quarter- 
master Depot to specifications. Many 
pointed out the need for conservation 
of certain types that may be hard to 
find. 

It was indicated that the Quarter- 
master Depot was committed to a poli- 
cy of maintaining specifications until 
supplies of such grades were exhausted 
and then to turn to substitutes. Ob- 
servers in the trade seemed to feel, 
however, that it would be wise to use 
more plentiful grades where possible 
and so conserve special grades for 
military items in which substitution is 
not possible. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


ALONG WITH the general situation 

for mills of the nation, that for 
New England cotton manufacturers 
early in the fall was dominated by the 
war factor. Executives were confront- 
ed with a slow government demand 
right up to the middle of September, 
while at the same time facing the pros- 
pect of a long war and the danger that 
too free acceptance of civilian orders 
would bring complications in the event 
of new military commitments on a big 
scale. In fact these were expected at 
any time. 

From the long-term standpoint, with 
the eventual size of the Army and 
other military forces assuming vast 
possible proportions, a tight position 
for goods was forecast. Thus the mar- 
ket for cotton goods, in its normal 
sense, hardly could be said to exist. 
Buyers have sought good quantities of 
fine combed cloths for civilian trade 
uses, but mills have been cautious sell- 
ers. 

Milis in some cases ran into some 
thing of a quandary as earlier large 
orders from the government were be- 
ing completed and reorders were de- 
layed. This created a problem in pro- 
duction policy. It also encouraged 
ideas among civilian trade buyers that 
the situation might be turning more 
favorable to them. Producers on the 
other hand were cautious, in the light 
of the intense war outiook, and the in- 
dicated later pressure of military de 
mand for combed goods. 


Production Drops 
Below 1941 Level 


Statistics of production in the mills 
of the New England district are be- 
ginning to tell the story of labor prob- 
lems. The latest figures, those for 
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August, show the mills consuming less 
cotton than for the same period of last 
year. The total is reported by the 
Census Bureau at 97,033 bales, com- 
pared with 100,793 a year earlier. 

Massachusetts mills had very little 
comparative change for August, with 
consumption of 52,274, against 52,333 
bales. Rhode Island, in which much 
complaint has been made over the la- 
bor situation as the chief problem for 
the mills, reported consumption of 10,- 
213, versus 11,689, bales. Connecticut 
recorded 6,916 against 7,286 bales; 
Maine, 15,844 versus 16,971; New 
Hampshire 11,5388 versus 12,176. 

These figures are significant, since 
they derive from underlying conditions 
that presumably are to become more 
ratber than less serious. The mills are 
striving to meet the all-out war de 
mands, part of which are pulling away 
from the efficiency of textile manu- 
facture. Without government assist- 
ance, textile mills face an obstacle from 
diversion of workers to other war pro- 
duction, let alone those inducted into 
the military services. 


Wage Conditions 
Disturbing Element 

Labor Day brought the challenge of 
the President to Congress respecting 
control of farm prices and wages, but 
that was no amelioration of certain 
wage elements in the cotton manufac- 
turing industry. For the industry had 
just faced an adjustment, under the 
aegis of the War Labor Board, which 
was distinctly upsetting to the mills of 
New England as well as elsewhere. 

From the cotton goods market came 
word that a number of lines immedi- 
ately were withdrawn on announce- 
ment of the grant of wage increases 
by the WLB. Among these were cer- 
tain fine and fancy goods which ap- 
parently were thrown into an unten- 
able position by the increased cost of 
manufacture without compensatory ad- 
justment allowable in the prices there- 
of to the consumer. 

Here was a regulation which aggra- 
vated a condition which had brought 
protests from New England manufac- 
turers before the wage rise. The OPA 
program has been cited way back as 
conducive to the elimination of quali- 
ty products in favor of cheaper, 
through lack of allowance for varying 
costs on some of the specialty goods. 
Obviously the new wage scale with- 
out ceiling adjustments is a further 
obstacle to fine specialties. 

This rise in wages, incidentally, is 
felt to be no solution of the tightening 
labor conditions. In other words, such 
action is held to be insufficient to 
halt the migration to other industries. 
The aforementioned decline in produc- 
tion of cotton goods in Rhode Island 


is traceable to the lure of war muni- 
tions plants in Connecticut. The ship- 
building industry of Maine has taken 
its toli of textile workers in that state. 
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A Review of the 
Cotton Waste Market 


Boston, September 16, 1942 


BUSINESS in cotton wastes goes on 
monotonously day by day with 
dealers hard put to in preventing low 
bids from becoming the ruling level 
of the market. The sinking of prices 
have been checked to a very consider- 
able degree. Dealers have reached a 
point where they can no longer make 
concessions and if this attitude con- 
tinues, as it probably will, a stable 
market will emerge in due time. 

Business is far from brisk in cotton 
wastes and by-products. The best thing 
which can be said at the moment is 
that with the exception of a forced 
Sale here and there, prices have 
reached an approximate stable basis 
and are headed in the direction of a 
normal supply and demand position. 
The waste market has passed its 
worst, as most dealers see the situa- 
tion, though any improvement in sell- 
ing prices will be slow and difficult 
because of large unsold supplies held 
by the mills and the continued heavy 
output. 

“Prices are ridiculously low,” ob- 
served a dealer here and yet until 
something unexpected occurs in the 
way of a larger general absorption of 
cotton waste, there is little expecta- 
tion of any rise and accumulating sup- 
plies of comber and picker may even 
force a lower selling level. 

Prospective bearish influences have 
been mostly discounted and the trade 
is carrying on along a general selling 
basis far below normal as related to 
cotton and to that degree implicitly at- 
tractive to consumers. Restrictions on 
bedding and upholstery trades have 
definitely cut the absorption of batting 
and stuffing stocks to a low point, but 
thread wastes for machining are per- 
haps less affected by the war time 
economy than other low priced ma- 
terials. Machiners continue to buy 
white slasher, also colored and white 
threads, finding the market fully in 
their favor. 

No demand of importance has yet 
come in from the woolen industry but 
the blending program, now getting 
under way, seems likely to bring about 
some good purchasing in the near fu- 
ture of peeler spinner, peeler strips 
and soiled cards. Some of the mills 
are showing an interest in offerings 
in Pima comber at 10.50 cents. A fair 
consumption of Egyptian and Pima 
cotton is noted in the New Bedford 
and other New England centers. 

Dealer interest is now directed to the 
possibilities of a considerable expan- 
sion in the demand for strips. Recent 
business being done in cotton bagging 
indicates an immense potential busi- 
ess for this type of fabric. Yarn buy- 
ers in this section have been placing 
considerable business for part waste 
yarns quite recently and osnaburgs are 
receiving much attention from the bag- 
ging trade. In yarns for these types 
of fabrics there ought to be a good 
outlet for the several strip stocks— 
say some dealers here. 
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“THE SITUATION” as Seen 


Aeross an Exeeutive’s Desk 


September 19, 1942 
Yarn Prices and Wages 


THE SPEECH of the President on La- 

bor Day had in it specific refer- 
ences to the control of farm prices and 
wages, rather indicating that Congress 
should work out the formula for agri- 
cultural prices while he should be giv- 
en the power to deal with the wage 
structure. He placed October 1 as the 
deadline for Congressional action, oth- 
erwise he would assume these con- 
trols. 

There was also contained in this ad- 
dress a rather decided and final ac- 
ceptance of total industrial mobiliza- 
tion. This must not be overlooked nor 
can its policy of execution be regard- 
ed with indifference as it is being 
formed. 

Now that we have had a few days 
for these ideas to be tossed about in 
various farm, labor and political cir- 
cles, it may be that certain trends 
can be detected. 

It seems to be decided rather def- 
initely that neither farm prices nor 
wages will be frozen. The American 
economy is considered too complex to 
freeze rigidly these two economic fac- 
tors. They will be controlled by some 
flexible formula. In the case of farm 
prices this formula will deal with 
parity—either as it is now calculated 
or some new formula. There may be 
deviations from this in order to stimu- 
late production. There may be some 
critical agricultural products that will 
require prices above parity to stimu- 
late the necessary production. Only 
in eases like these will there be excep- 
tions to the formula. 

In respect to wages, the “Little 
Steel” formula will work insofar as 
possible. The cost of living shall be 
one of the deciding factors in setting 
wage rates. Sub-standard wages, 


wages paid in private industry, draw- 
ing people out of government indus- 
tries, and perhaps one or two other 
factors will influence the flexibility of 
wages. The WLB will be the strong 
and important factor in wage controls 
as soon as the policies are set. 

In 21 months between September 
1940 and June 1942, factory workers 
increased 24.2 per cent. During the 
same time factory pay rolls increased 
74.2 per cent. This means an average 
pay increase of 40 per cent for every 
worker employed. 

The discussion of both of these sub- 
jects indicates loop-holes for inflation 
but our governmental economists say 
that it will be a controlled inflation 
and will prevent a rout of control. 
Something must be done, 

This country, in practically all of its 
social and industrial subdivisions, is 
still fighting too hard for advantage in 
power and income and too forgetful 
of the war that must be won regard- 
less of class or political party. 


Concentration of Industry 


The textile industry can well afford 
to study the plans and policies of in- 
dustrial concentration. This is no 
longer a theory to be discussed, it is 
an actuality insofar as one or two 
industries are concerned. The con- 
struction of typewriters has been con- 
fined to one company and the pro- 
duction of bicycles to two. A con- 
centration plan for the furniture in- 
dustry is now being studied by WPB. 

England has advanced very much 
further in her plans than has this na- 
tion. Our government has had men in 
England studying their plans and poli- 
cies and it is now quite likely that 
this idea will spread. The necessity 
for a rapid spread will come, or can 
come only when employable labor be- 











This shows a particularly 
timely exhibit of the Indus- 
trial Rayon Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio, in a win- 
dow of the National City 
Bank of Cleveland, depict- 
ing the importance of rayon 
as an essential war ma- 
terial. Miniature rayon 
parachutes used for deliv- 
ery of supplies and equip- 
ment and in the release of 
flares and fragmentation 
bombs are included in the 
display which consists pri- 
marily of blow-ups illustrat- 
ing the use of rayon in com- 
munication systems, tires, 
insulation, uniforms, insig- 
nia, and aerial tow targets . 
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comes insufficient to meet the needs 
of more essential war industry. If 
the government plans to have 10 mil- 
lion men under arms in 1948 and if 
the war lasts for a long period of time, 
such a policy may become expedient 
and mandatory. 

Since the textile industry has be 
come the guinea pig for all govern- 
ment experiments in handling major 
industries, it is quite possible that 
some form of concentration might be 
attempted in this industry. There are 
certain arguments pro and con, never- 
theless it seems necessary that the 
leaders should study the problem. 


Protecting the 
Sub-Contractors 


The following comment by the Jour- 
nil of Commerce, pertaining to the pro- 
tection of sub-contractors or govern- 
ment orders, is particularly timely: 

“Textile manufacturers, as well as 
manufacturers of other war-time goods, 
are in the position in a great many 
cases of being sub-contractors rather 
than prime contractors to the govern- 
ment. It is calculated that of all pro- 
duction of goods for the Government 
approximately three-fourths is  sub- 
contracted. In textiles, there are no 
accurate figures, but sub-contracting 
owing to the nature of the business 
and the functions of gray goods weavy- 
ing, finishing and garment manufac- 
ture which have to be performed, is 
conspicuous and perhaps above the av- 
erage figure for all industry. Last 
March, textile interests called this to 
the attention of the War Department, 
pointing out that in the event the war 
ends, the Government gives prime con- 
tractors assurances of protection 
against loss from cancellation of con- 
tracts, but does not so protect sub- 
contractors. The valid point was made 
that the prime contractor in textiles 
frequently is irresponsible, often even 
a shoe-string operator, and that under 
such circumstances while the sub-con- 
tractor would retain common law 
rights to recovery from the prime con- 
tractor, he, in all likelihood, would 
fail in many instances to receive his 
Share of protection. 

“The War Department concurred in 
this view and has been in favor of 
extending protection to sub-contractors 
as well as prime contractors. The 
matter was referred to other procure- 
ment agencies and to the War Pro- 
duction Board. These agencies also 
found the theory sound. At no time 
has there been any quarrel in regard 
to the principle involved. Yet no ac- 
tion has been taken, and the reason 
for this is a legalistic tangle in which 
numerous drafts have been made but 
none has received approval. As the 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 


modern machines. 
*Proved by Research 
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Johnny Heard About the 
Service Flag Today 


Somewhere in northern Ireland, 

private in the A.E.F. was proud “tr 
happy today when a letter from 
home brought a picture of the serv- 
ice flag in his old neighborhood. 


It’s just a square of cotton... But, 
it is part of all he is fighting for. 


It takes 15 to 25 million yards of 


cloth a year to make flags for a 
fighting America—the Stars and 
Stripes, service flags, banners of 
Army, Navy and Marines. 


It’s a man-sized job for the Textile 
Industry. It’s an extra job too—in 
addition to the full-time responsi- 
bility of clothing and equipping 
America’s armed forces. 


Butterworth Machines play their 
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part in the battle of production at 
every step in the wet end of Tex- 
tile finishing—bleaching. boiling- 
out, drying, calendering, dyeing. 


The Butterworth Organization 1s 
at your service...to locate and 
break annoying bottlenecks ... to 
help you to improve, repair and 
replace obsolete equipment to the 
utmost of our ability. 


All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
for building finishing equipment. 
Deliveries on appropriate priorities 
to mills serving the war effort. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila., Pa. Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 
Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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war grows older and its end draws 
that much nearer, the necessity for 
action increases. The danger of heavy 
losses at the end of hostilities con- 
fronts an industry which has gone all- 
out for war. Manufacturers as a whole 
know that they cannot turn down a 
war order when the nation’s existence 
is at stake, but still are prey to fears 
each time a long-term Government or- 
der appears and corresponding exten- 
sive raw material and supplies com- 
mitments, potential sources of severe 
loss before the contract is completed, 
must be made. Some succumb to such 
fears, and the war production effort 
is now being hit insofar as acceptance 
of orders more than 90 days ahead are 
concerned. When the industry, the 
War Production Board, and the mili- 
tary procurement agencies agree that 
such protection is necessary, legal in- 
competents on the Government payroll 
Should no longer be permitted to block 
adequate protection and war produc- 
tion.” 


Forecast for 1942 
Cotton Crop 


A 1942 crop of 14,028,000 bales was 
forecast this week by the Crop Report- 
ing Board of the USDA on the basis 
of conditions as of September 1, an 
increase of 943,000 bales in indicated 
production over the August estimate. 
The Board placed the condition of the 
crop as of September 1 at 79 per cent 
of normal, the indicated yield of lint 
cotton at 289.3 pounds per acre for 
harvest, indicated abandonment at 3 
per cent and area left for harvest at 
23,273,000 acres. 

The indicated yield of 289.3 pounds 
per acre is the highest in history, be- 
ing 19.4 pounds above the previous 
record yield of 269.9 pounds produced 
in 1987, and comparing with 231.9 
pounds in 1941 and 215 pounds for the 
10-year average. A _ yield of 266.7 
pounds per acre was forecast by the 
Board a month earlier on the basis 
of conditions existing at that time. 

The improved outlook was attribut- 
ed by the Board to unusually favor- 
able weather conditions which contin- 
ued over the entire belt during August. 
In Arkansas good rains removed the 
threat of drought and increased the 
prospective production in that state 13 
per cent above the August forecast. 
Prospects increased about 10 per cent 
in Texas, nine per cent in Mississippi, 
eight per cent in Missouri, Alabama 
and Oklahoma, and six per cent in 
Tennessee, California and Virginia. 

Nominal increases are indicated for 
all other states except New Mexico and 
Arizona, where prospects are slightly 
below a month ago. The tropical storm 
which struck the coast of Texas at 
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the end of August caused some local 
damage to cotton yields. 


Price Ceilings, et Al. 


It is easily understandable that in- 
flation is a terrible threat and that 
every legitimate means available must 
be used to combat it, but there is a 
balance of reason which should apply 
in the handling of situations which 
appear to be least harmful. 

OPA has an obsession that certain 
ceilings in the textile industry are too 
high, and has been working indus- 
triously to justify some _ reduction. 
OPA should remember that textile 
mills were orphaned children all 
through the depression and only with- 
in the last year or two have they 
been able to recoup their losses. Since 
the ceilings were fixed practically ev- 
ery cost factor in the program has 
advanced. We refer particularly to 
wages, supplies and many materials 
necessary for operation. ‘Taxes have 
been increased and will continually in- 
crease to the extent that if any profit 
should finally remain, it will be con- 
sumed by taxes and will not be avail- 
able for inflation. 

The mill properties are beginning to 
show the wear caused by the strain 
and this increases a cost which will 
continue to increase. 

Again, WPB or OPA or some gov- 
ernment agency seems to feel that cer- 
tain textiles, under strong competi- 
tions and ceilings, have been deteriorat- 
ed, hence they want certain standards 
set up. relative to color fastness and 
shrinkage. This is an impossible re- 
quest because grey goods, undergoing 
the primary processes, usually are not 
destined to any definite end use. The 
final uses of textiles are so varied and 
so divergent in requisites it is pfrac- 
tically impossible to set up standards 
for universal application. 

Again, finishing and dyeing materi- 
als are difficult to secure because of 
the war need and this may have a 
tendency to cause some deviations. It 
is encouraging to note, however, that 
in the studies made in endeavoring to 
make standards, little, if any, evidence 
of deterioration was evident. 

The abnormal situation makes the 
use of textiles necessary in markets 
other than its usual markets. It may 
be that the comparison of qualities has 
been unfair. 

WPB and OPA should not disturb 
the textile situation any more than is 
necessary because this industry is 
fighting hard to supply the war needs 
and at the same time make its con- 
tribution to civilian uses. 

The President on September 9, 1942, 
issued an order to become effective 
October 1, dealing with wages for over- 


time. Since this has been in the press 
so often its wording is well known. 

According to paragraph (A) (1) of 
Section 1 of the order, in cases in 
which an individual works seven con- 
secutive days in a work week, he must 
be paid double time for the work done 
on the seventh day. 

Paragraph (B) of Section 1 of the 
order, provides that “time and one- 
half wage compensation shall be paid 
for work performed on any of the fol- 
lowing holidays only: New Year’s Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day, and either 
Memorial Day or one other such holi- 
day of greater local importance.” 


The President on Overtime 


It is obvious that a strict applica- 
tion of the provisions of this order 
will materially increase the wages now 
being paid by those mills who have 
been operating seven days per week 
and on certain holidays, in an effort 
to meet the urgent demands of the 
war emergency. 

The President does not qualify his 
order, as to mills making war goods, 
mills with union contracts or other- 
wise. He seems to have made a state- 
ment, under his emergency powers, 
modifying the provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. It may be neces- 
sary for some one to re-define his 
statement, 


The Labor Situation 


With the Army ever increasing and 
government demand holding rather 
steady at its peak, with certain civilian 
demands standing at the door of neces- 
sity, it is thought by ynany that most 
mills throughout the coming year will 
have to maintain their present tempo. 

This means that the peak demand 
for labor will have to be maintained. 
There are quite a few influences bear- 
ing upon the labor situation in textile 
mills. Although wages are at the 
highest level ever known in this in- 
dustry, there are scattered here and 
there war industries that pay even 
higher wages so that many people have 
changed from mill work to war work 
of some kind. 

Again, wages are so high that in 
many families a comfortable income 
can be secured without all available 
members working—often a daughter 
—a wife who formerly worked, has 
left her job. Again, many boys and 
men have enlisted in the services and 
have vacated their jobs without vacat- 
ing their homes in the village, thus 
making living room for workers scarce. 
Only recently, we were informed of 
such a condition in one mill center. 
There were at least 25 homes in which 
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N in the news 


A HARTEX PRODUCT 




















Office for Emergeacy Management Phote 


BUILT to ordnance specifications, this dye has been installed in an eastern mill, which is be 

padder is used to apply a chemical (Per- ing converted to production of this netting for 
malon) finish on mosquito netting. This stiffens Uncle Sam's armed forces. 
the netting and prevents shrinkage. The machine 
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@ Over the four corners of the globe, mosquito netting processed with 
PERMALON is helping our armed forces fight the battle for democracy. Under 
the stimulus of our country’s need, Hartex chemists have developed a product 
which meets all the rigid requirements of Government supply departments. 
Manufacturers of mosquito netting have found in PERMALON the answer to 
their production problems. Existing machinery can be utilized — requiring no 
additional plant facilities or equipment. Celludye Pigment Colors can be added 
to it in the same operation. To these important elements of economy are added 
other outstanding advantages: VERY LOW SHRINKAGE — Well below Govern- 
ment requirements . . . EVEN PENETRATION — Produces a clean, smooth sur- 
face . .. ELIMINATES SLIPPAGE — Permanent adhesion of warp_and filling yarns 
. « « SPREADS EVENLY WITH PIGMENT COLORS — Uniform, clear shades ... 
QUICK DELIVERY — Ample stocks on hand to meet all necessary requirements. 


HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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Netting processed with PERMALON meets Government specifications 
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the worker had gone to war and no 
one was left to work in the mill, yet 
these families refused to move, mak- 
ing a bad social situation. 

As time passes, the labor situation 
becomes more serious. The Walsh- 
Healy Administration has recognized 
the critical situation and seems to be 
on the verge of permitting females be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 18 to work 
in the textile industry on government 


contracts. This action will harmonize 
its provision with the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act Ad- 
ministration is considering a revision 
of its rules in reference to learners, 
by making them more liberal and 
practicai during this period. 

All mill managers should begin to 
study carefully their labor supply and 
the conditions that may develop. 


What the Textile Mills 


Are Doing 


Robinson Manufacturing Company 
has been erganized at Elizabeth City, 
N. C., to operate the former Elizabeth 
City Cotton Mills and Elizabeth City 
Hosiery Co., operating 11,600 spindles, 
180 seamless knitting machines, and 29 
full-fashioned knitting machines. 
Charlies O. Robinson is president, and 
Charles O. Robinson, Jr., treasurer. 


The plant recently started at Star, 
N. C., by Russell Hosiery Mill includes 
the former Star Finishing Company, 
Inec., and the knitting machinery of 
Russell at Candor. The mill manufac- 
tures misses’ and children’s anklets. 
Paul Russell is president, A. Russell 
secretary-treasurer, and John C. Wyatt 
is superintendent. 


Building extensions at the Dover 
Mills, Shelby, N. C., will be used for 
storage. The company’s Dora miil at 
Cherryville is equipping a new picker 
room and will provide for re-arrange- 
ment of machinery in the carding and 
spinning departments. 


A $40,000 construction project under 
way at Opelika Mills, Inc., Opelika, 
Ala., includes re-modeling and repair 
of the main office building and com- 
munity house, and erection of 12 
dwellings. 


Columbia Mfg. Co., Uniontown, Ala., 
manufacturers of cotton sheeting and 
other products, are erecting a one-story 
addition for office service, including 
aiterations and improvements to the 
existing office building. 


Textile Service Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
operating the Penn Bleach and Dye 
Works, has purchased the entire Mar- 
tex Milis building in Philadelphia, 
heretofore occupied in part under 
lease, 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., have converted a large part 
of the plant and equipment to the pro- 
duction of war materials. Regular pro- 
duction of hosiery has been greatly 
curtailed. 
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Proximity Mfg. Company, Greens- 
boro, N. C., is erecting a new 1,000,000- 
gallon capacity reservoir near the 
White Oak plant to be used for water 
service. 


Hildebran Hosiery Mill, Hildebran, 
N. C., has started operations with 70 
Scott & Williams machines manufac- 
turing men’s half-hose. Frank L. El- 
liott is proprietor and superintendent. 


Burson Knitting Co., Rockford, IIl., 
has plans for re-modeling and improv- 
ing the mill building to provide for in- 
creased production efficiency. 


American Yarn & Processing Co. is 
constructing additional space for pick- 
er room, cards and twisters at its 
Union Mills plant in Maiden, N. C. 


Spinners, Inc., is the new name of 
the recently re-organized Norlina 
Milis, Lowell, N. C. J. Lander Gray, 
Jr., is manager and superintendent. 


Miller-Smith Hosiery Mills have con- 
solidated their operations in the Eto- 
wah and Delano, Tenn., plants in the 
latter location. 


Two cloth printing machines have 
been installed at the Werthan Bag 
Corp., Nashville, Tenn., manufacturers 
of sheetings and bag goods. 

——_-@}-—— 


AATCC Committee 
on Sulfur Dye Tests 


The American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists in its program 
of co-operation with the Government 
in the defense and war programs, has 
recently organized a committee to 
study the problem “Ageing of Sulfur 
Dyed Textiles”. This project will in- 
clude the development of a reproducible 
accelerated ageing test, to be used for 
predicting the ageing characteristics 
of the sulfur dyed materials. This 
problem is of considerable importance 
today due to the scarcity of suitable 
vat dyes. 

This committee, which is in close 
contact with the Quartermaster Depot 
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at Philadelphia, is composed of the 
following members: T. R. Smith, Wis- 
cassett Mills, chairman; A. H. Gaede, 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co.; R. H. Souther, 
Proximity Print Works; J. L. Crist, 
Southern Dyestuff Corp.; O. G. Ed- 
wards, Avondale Mills; M. H. Klein, 
Sandoz Chemical Works; D. P. Know- 
land, Geigy Company; C. A. Seibert, E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; J. R. 
Bonnar, General Dyestuff Corp.; Wm. 
R. Moorhouse, National Aniline Div. 
of Allied Chemical & Dye; H. G. Mac- 
donald, Franklin Process Co.; and F. 
M. Steadman, Major, Phila. Quarter- 
master Depot. 
-—- Qe - 

A Good Supervisor Must 

Be a Good Instructor 
By the very nature of his job, a 
supervisor cannot function efficiently 
as a “one-man” show. No matter how 
skillful his own two hands are, they 
alone cannot produce the results he 
must show. He must produce with 
fifty or a hundred hands—the hands 
of his workers. He must transmit, in 
nieasure, the skill cf his own 
two hands to all the hands that work 
in his department. The only way he 
can do this is by instruction. Thor- 
ough and never-ending instructing is a 
major part of the answer to America’s 
production problems today. Good in- 
structing does much more than train 
the hands of workers to be skillful. It 
trains workers to carry more respon- 
sibility, to use their minds more effi- 
ciently, to grow and broaden and go 
on to bigger jobs. The development of 
talent is the responsibility of every 
supervisor. This, in its broadest sense, 
is instructing —Management Informa- 

tion, Elliott Service Co., Inc. 


Shouldering the Blame 

A man went to his foreman on pay- 
day and complained that he was short 
on his pay. The foreman said, “Ill 
check into the payroll record and see 
what the facts are.” 

Shortly after the foreman came back 
to the man and said, “It’s my mis- 
take, Joe. I missed putting down your 
production for one day. I thought it 
was funny that the payroll depart- 
ment could have made a mistake be- 
cause they are very accurate. I don’t 
know how I slipped up, but I did. 
However, I’ve got it all straightened 
out and you'll get the balance due you 
tomorrow. In the meantime if it’s go- 
ing to inconvenience you, I'll be glad 
to make it up to you today and you 
can pay it back when you get it.” 

“No, I’m in no hurry,” the man re- 
plied, impressed by the foreman’s 
frank acknowledgment of his own mis- 
take, 

‘unis foreman, by frankly admitting 
his own mistake, handled the situation 
in such a manner that there was no 
loss of good relation between the man 
and himself, furthermore, he took oc- 
casion to strengthen the man’s confi- 
dence in the accuracy and dependa- 
bility of the payroll department. He 
could very easily have “passed the 
buck” to the payroll department, but 
he shouldered the blame and gave the 
man further proof of his own honesty. 
—Management Information, Elliott 
Service Co., Inc. 
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SELF LUBRICATINC 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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The successful operation of any bearing depends 
on the lubrication it receives. In fact, oil is the life 
blood of every motive unit. In order to gain smooth, 
quiet operation; long, satisfactory bearing life, we 
must have the right amount of oil . . . in the right 
place ... at the right time. 

Johnson LEDALOYL bearings provide this type of 
performance. Evenly distributed over all surfaces 
of every LEDALOYL bearing are millions of tiny, 
evenly spaced pores. Each of these pores serve as 
miniature oil reservoirs. Heat, generated by the 
turning of the shaft draws the oil from the pores into 
the bearing area. Thus a thin, protecting film of 
lubricant separates the shaft from the bearing, re- 
duces friction to a minimum and assures long, satis- 
factory life. When the shaft stops, the oil is absorbed 
by the bearing. 

Johnson LEDALOYL Bearings are ideal for house- 
hold equipment, food machinery, textile machinery, 
small motors, fans—in fact any place where lubrica- Vs): f ‘ 
tion is hard to achieve, likely to be neglected, or u rule por this 
where excess oil might damage goods in process. A 
request, on your business letterhead will bring the 
complete story and the actual operating facts con- 


cerning LEDALOYL. Write today. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 


C/eeve BEARING HEA DQUARTER 
530 SOUTH MILL STREET « NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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File folder of Data Sheets that 
gives the performance facts on 


Ledaloy/. It's FREE 
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TIMELY NEWS FFEMS 


with a TEXTILE SLANT. 


John H. Karrh has joined the sales 
division of Westvaco Chlorine Prod- 
ucts Corp., Chrysler Bldg., New York 
City. He was with the Victor Chem- 
ical Works for 11 years, serving as 
New York sales manager for the past 





Mr. Karrh 


four years. He is a chemical engi- 
neering graduate of the University 
of Alabama, and previously was for- 
eign technical representative of the 
Swann Chemical Co. of Birmingham 
in the installation of its processes 
in European chemical plants. 


F. N. Spoerl, formerly of the New 
England office of H. W. Butterworth 
& Sons Co., has been advanced to the 
rank of lieutenant colonel] in the U. 
S. Army Signal Corps. Colonel 
Spoerl, who was called to active 
duty in January 1941, is stationed 
at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


Davis Douglas, of the Brown In- 
strument Company, textile division, 
Atlanta, Ga., has been transferred to 
southeastern district manager of the 
aeronautical department of Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
with headquarters at St. Petersburg, 
Florida. In Mr. Douglas’ absence, 
Robert Saunders, of the Brown In- 
strument Company’s Atlanta branch 
office, will carry on the work in 
connection with the Moist-O-Graph 
and allied textile instruments and 
controls. Mr. Saunders has covered 
the southern territory for the past 
7 years as a control engineer. 


Henry J. Chanon, widely-known 
lighting engineer with the General 
Electric Company lamp department 
at Nela Park headquarters in Cleve- 
land, has been transferred to the 
company’s South Pacific Division in 
Los Angeles. 


Byrd Miller, Greenville, S. C., has 
joined the sales organization of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., manufacturers of wet 
processing agents for the textile in- 
dustry. Sales office with Mr. Miller 
in charge is located in the Woodside 
Building in Greenville. The com- 
pany now maintains sales offices 
also in Chattanooga, Birmingham, 
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Chicago, Nashville, Knoxville and 
Charlotte. Its plants are located in 
Chattanooga, Nashville and Knox- 
ville. 

R. J. Laidlaw has been made man- 
ager of the Cleveland (Ohio) dis- 
trict office of Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation of Har- 
rison, N. J. He succeeds A. J. Kitg 
who is devoting his entire time to 
special work with certain important 
industries in the Cleveland district. 


Francis Boyer, executive  vice- 
president and director of the Smith, 
Kline & French Laboratories of 
Philadelphia, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Company succeeding the late Samuel 
D. Warriner. 


Roy M. Smith has become assist- 
ant chief engineer of the Roller- 
Smith Company, Bethlehem, Pa., and 
will devote the majority of his time 
to design and application of the com- 
pany’s products. He was recently 
with the Bryant Electric Co., and 
previously was an engineer on relay 
design and application at the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company. 


The appointment of Dr. Joseph 
Rockoff, chief chemist of The Day- 
ton Rubber Mfg. Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, manufacturers of loom sup- 
plies, roll coverings and other rub- 
ber and synthetic rubber products, 
to a technical committee for indi- 
vidual awards, to select a list of 
workers in war plants to be hon- 





Dr. Rockoff 


ored by the government for contrib- 
uting valuable suggestions for in- 
creased production, has been an- 
nounced by WPB. One hundred of 
the best 5,000 suggestions submitted 
by workers to labor-management 
committees in their plants will be 
reviewed by this committee. 


Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has appointed the Energy Control 
Company as flow meter representa- 
tive for eastern Pennsylvania, south- 
ern New Jersey, Delaware and Mary- 
land. Energy Control Company, lo- 
cated at 3107 N. Broad St., Philadel- 
phia, will also handle Hays combus- 
tion control and instruments and the 
Heacon damper. 


New Publications of 


Textile Interest 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Ipswich, 


Mass. A catalog on fluorescent lighting fix- 
tures, designed to simplify the problems 
of selecting proper types and quantities. It 
includes a list of recommended minimum 
standards of illumination, information on 
how to plan a fluorescent installation, pic- 
tures of actual applications, and general en- 
gineering and maintenance information. 


Chapman Electric Neutralizer Co., Port- 
land, Maine. Bulletin No. 63 describing 
installation parts for the Chapman static 
neutralizer. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio. A booklet, ‘‘How to Ship More Eco- 
nomically in Corrugated Shipping Boxes’’, 
prepared to aid in cutting shipping expenses. 


R-S Products Corporation, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Four-page Bulletin No. 15-B, featuring 
heavy-duty butterfly valves which have a 
sufficient face-to-face dimension to permit 
the mounting of ball bearings for high pres- 
sure service, 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Booklet No. 6 on Penchlor acid-proof 
cement, containing recent data together with 
photographs and charts showing installations 
and methods of installation. The ‘‘how to 
use’’ section has been brought up-to-date, 
with chemical, physical and electrical prop- 
erties presented in complete detail. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. I. 
No, 34 of ‘‘Getting the Most from Winding’’, 
featuring discussions of belt and end idler 
pulley alignment and paddle-type brake .on 
the No. 50 winder, adjustment of spindle 
idler pulleys, belt tension, and increased pro- 
duction with clean belts. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. A 
30-page booklet ‘‘Rubber Guide Book for 
American War Industries’’, listing the ap- 
plication and properties of many types of 
products for industrial and aeronautical pur- 
puree using natural, synthetic and reclaimed 
rubber. 


—— 
Textile Standards 


The American Standards Association, 
29 West 39th St., New York City, re- 
cently announced approval as Ameri- 
can Standards of the following two 
specifications dealing with textile test- 
ing machines and methods of testing 
wool felt. These standards were de- 
veloped by the American Society for 
Testing Materials. The specification 
on textile testing machines describes 
testing machines generally applicable 
for the determination of certain physi- 
cal characteristics of textile materials. 
It outlines types of machines to be 
used for determining breaking strength 
and elongation of textiles, thickness 
gauge, etc. 

The methods of testing wool felt 
described in the standards on this sub- 
ject are applicable to fabrics which are 
neither woven nor knitted, but built 
up by the interlocking of wool fibers, 
by mechanical work, chemical action, 
moisture and heat. Felt may be pro- 
duced by one or a combination of any 
of these factors; it may consist of 
wool or wool mixed with other fibers, 
or fibers other than wool. The stand- 
ard takes up physical tests on length, 
width, thickness, weight, breaking 
strength, splitting resistance, and also 
outlines a chemical and microscopic 
analysis for the product. 
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BECCO 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE TECHNICAL SERVICE 





for accurate, reliable, and comprehensive 
information on Peroxide Bleaching of all 
fibres... by all Methods and Procedures in- 


cluding all systems of Continuous Bleaching. 
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New Orleans, September 16, 1942 
TRADING IN COTTON between the 
middle of August and the second 
week in September was light and fluc- 
tuations irregular within narrow limits. 
Steadiness of the market was probably 
its most notable feature. Not even the 
President’s demand that Congress re- 
duce the price ceilings of farm prod- 
ucts from 110 per cent of parity to 
parity and the Government’s increase 
of nearly a million bales in its crop 
forecast affected prices materially. 
Much of this was due to the strength 
of the holding movement, small vol- 
ume of hedges and possibility of legis- 
lation which might enhance values in- 
stead of lowering them. The intro- 
duction of the Brown-Wagner anti- 
inflation bill, the object of which is to 
stabilize both wages and farm prices, 


seemed to start a buying movement 
which resulted in a substantial ad- 


vance in prices probably because the 
bill was more favorable than had been 
expected and also because it was 
claimed to have the approval of the 
President. 

A substantial advance occurred dur- 
ing this buying movement with spots 
going to the highest since August l. 
The buying movement, however, was 
checked owing to press reports of a 
probable conflict between the Senate 
and House anti-inflation bills and the 
possibility that Congress might fail to 
enact new price control legislation be- 
fore October 1 when the President 
threatens to reduce the ceilings of farm 
products to parity unless Congress re- 
vises the ceilings downward. 

The Brown-Wagner bill seeks to 
stabilize wages as of August 15 and to 
revise ceilings for farm products. This 
bill provides that ceilings for farm 
products shall be fixed at parity, or 
at the highest price since January 
whichever is the higher. The Presi- 
dent also demands that the 1.2 cents 
a pound soil conservation payment be 
deducted from whatever new parity 
values are fixed but said that increased 
cost of farm labor should be taken into 
consideration in fixing values. The 
highest recent price for cotton was on 
April 9 when the average for Middling 
15/16-inch was quoted at 20.47. Gov- 
ernment statistics show that labor cost 
of raising cotton in 1941 was $8.50 an 
acre compared with $5.50 during the 
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period of 1909 to 1914, the years used 
in the present parity formula. 

This bill appears to have the support 
of Administration leaders and also of 
a large element in the trade. 

The House bill seeks to put a three- 
year floor under farm prices by rais- 
ing the parity to 20.7 cents a pound by 
revising the parity formula so as to 
include increased labor costs. This bill 
would exclude soil conservation pay- 
ments from caiculations of parity val- 
ues and would require that loans for 
three years be made at parity. The 
present law requires loans of 85 per 
eent of parity, which is 18.85 cents a 
pound for average grades on the farm. 

The outcome of this legislation will 
undoubtedly have an important and 
far-reaching effect on cotton values. 

The Crop Reporting Board raised its 
estimate of the crop from 13,085,000 as 
of August 1 to 14,028,000 as of Septem- 
ber 1, and predicts a yield of 289.3 
pounds per acre. This yield will be 
the largest on record if it materializes. 
Ginnings to September 1 were given as 
737,836 bales. This is also large. 

The New York Cotton Exchange 
Service estimates the crop in running 
bales, less the 48,615 bales ginned prior 
to August 1, at 13,750,000. This figure 
when added to its estimated carry-over 
of 10,455,000 from the previous crop 
gives an indicated supply of 24,205,000. 
This compares with a supply of 22,594,- 
000 for the previous season and 24,- 
374,000 in 1939-40. This service says 
domestic consumption is running at the 
rate of 11,450,000 bales and that ex- 
port requirements will probably total 
1,500,000 bales indicating total distri- 
bution of about 13,000,000 bales. This 
service estimates Government holdings 
as of August 1 at 4,590,000 bales of 
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Which 884,000 are loan stocks. Gov- 
ernment stocks are mostly low in grade 
and not desirable. 

The weather during the last half of 
August and the first week in Septem- 
ber was generally unfavorable owing to 
excessive rains, especially in Texas 
where some of the best producing see- 
tions received 10 to 15 inches of pre- 
cipitation. Insects of all kinds in- 
creased, and present indications are 
that the crop outlook shrunk during 
this period. 

The CEA reports increase of 43,700 
bales in unfixed spot call sales in the 
week ending September 4 to 460,800. 
Unfixed spot call purchases decreased 
2,600 bales to 85,100. 

August consumption of 725,087 was 
not as large as expected but is well 
over this month last year. The notable 
feature of the Census Report was the 
shrinkage in mill stocks of 300,000 
bales during that month. Another no- 
table feature was the shrinkage in 
warehouse stocks of 2,000,000 bales 
when compared with the figures of a 
year ago. 

Details of the Census Report will be 
found in another column. 

a _ 2 — 


Textile Fiber Atlas 

A “Textile Fiber Atlas” has been 
published by the American Wool Hand- 
book Co., 303 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. It is a rare of 311 
excellent photo-micrographs of all of 
the natural and synthetic textile fi- 
bers, arranged in 24 black and white 
plates. One four-color Kodachrome 
plate shows a mixed yarn containing 
wool, viscose rayon, cotton and jute. 
There are 38 pages of explanatory 
text, pointing out microscopic differ- 
ences and characteristics of the fibers 
for purposes of identification. The 
volume will be of special value to those 
interested in textile fibers, their longi- 
tudinal and cross-sectional views, char- 
acteristic appearances, distinction of 
perfect against imperfect fibers, dam- 
aged fibers, new fibers for the pur- 
pose of identification in the loose 
state, mixture yarns or fabrics. 

The material was prepared, selected 
and arranged by Werner von Bergen, 
director of research laboratories, Forst- 
mann Woolen Co., Passaic, N. J., and 
Walter Krauss, microscopist, technical 
laboratories, Sears Roebuck & Co., Chi- 
eago, lll. It is published with special 
black glazed cover with red _ plastic 
loose leaf binder for easy removal of 
sheets and addition of new plates. The 
price is $3.00 per copy, and copies may 
be secured through CorTrTon’s book de- 
partment. 


collection 


* 
Georgia-Kincaid Mills 
Now Dundee Mills, Inc. 

In August the stockholders of Geor- 
gia-Kineaid Mills, Griffin, Ga., voted 
to change the company name to Dun- 
dee Mills, Inc., effective September 1. 
The company manufactures the famous 
“Dundee” line of towels and other 
products, 

























All your power delivered to produc- 
tion machines now, means more air 
power, fire power, battle power for 
fighting men in the air, on the sea, 
and on the land, sooner and faster. 
It is the Victory formula for shorten- 
ing the war. 


You can get more battle power out 
of horsepower immediately with 
Dodge Rolling Bearings. Installed 
quickly and economically, they save 
power from wasting itself battling 
friction — give motors the oppor- 
tunity to put all their power into the 
job of production. Lubricant is locked 
in by indestructible steel seals, that 
pass all power through but shut out 
destructive substances. 


Dodge Rolling Bearings are rugged— 
carry heavy loads and resist shocks 


—permit high speed operation—in- 
sure continuous performance. They 
reduce wear and maintenance, pro- 
long life of machinery. Seals exclude 
dust, dirt and water, remove danger 
of damage to product through oil 
leakage. 50,000,000 revolutions can 
ordinarily be expected with one 
greasing. They provide dual load 
carrying capacity capable of accom- 
modating both radial and thrust 
loads — simplify design of machin- 
ery — permit standardization and 
allow interchangeability. 


Dodge Bearings are available in a 

wide selection of types and sizes, 

suitable for all service conditions. 
Dodge Distributors specializing in ‘The 
Right Drive for Every Job” provide in- 


dustry with a source of supply from local 
stocks, including alternate selections. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Mishawaka, Indiana, U. S. A. 





















































Dodge-Timken Dodge-Timken Dodge-Timken Dodge-Timken Dodge-Timken 
Special Duty Ball Special Duty "Sl Special Duty “D” Special Duty “Bl Special Duty ’S 1” 
Mount. Unit Mount, 


and Socket Pillow 
Block. 
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THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY JOB 


TPOWER Ocves BEGIN WITH 














1. Full ball and socket self alignment saves wear 
and power waste — simplifies installations. 

2. Timken tapered roller bearings give full radial 
and thrust load capacity, vital to putting all the 
power in the job. 

3. All-metal automotive type piston ring seals 
keep grease in and dirt out—close the bearing 
tight to foreign substance but leave it wide open 
to passage of power. 

4. Long split adaptor sleeve distributes load over 
entire length of bearing — reduces pressure per 
square inch on shaft and eliminates peening action 
which causes rapid wear. 

5. Rugged, well proportioned outer housing gives 
over-all protection to bearing. 
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Faced with the problem of immediately stepping 
up production, putting more power in the job, a 
North Carolina textile mill reports that Dodge- 
Timken Special Duty Bearings (shown above) 
helped solve the problem of power transmission 
modernization quickly and economically. 





Dodge-Timken Special Duty Pillow Blocks are re- 
ducing both power and maintenance costs in this 
West Coast lumber mill installation. The ability 
of Dodge bearings to absorb shock loads and 
smoothly cushion power is saving materials and 
power every day. 


POWER Onecee 
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Synthetic Wax 

Morton Chemical Company, Greens- 
boro, N. C., have developed Morpel 
Knitwax 60, a new high-melting syn- 
thetic wax which is described as be- 
ing soluble in ordinary petroleum sol- 
vents and aiso aqueously emulsifiable. 
It has been tried out in several plants 
in slabs, and is being marketed in con- 
venient beaded form. The usual meth- 
od of application is to make a 5 per 
cent solution of the wax in ordinary 
petroleum naphtha and apply this to 
the yarn either by soaking and ex- 
tracting the skeins or by running the 
yarn over an emulsion roll. It may be 
applied to the skeins or to packaged 
yarn before throwing, or to the yarn 
after throwing, and then the twist can 
be set either by steaming in the usual 
steam cabinet or simply by heating for 
30 minutes in a hot box at a tempera- 
ture of about 175 degrees F. It is re- 
ported that it produces increased knit- 
ting efficiency through a lowering of 
press-offs and seconds, and in the pro- 
duction of a smoother fabric; and that 
cones retain proper cunditioning indef- 
initely as the coating is of a water- 
repellent nature and not dependent 
upon moisture for proper conditioning 
of the yarn. In the finishing it is read- 
ily removed by the use of an ordinary 
alkaline scour. 

¢ 


New System of 
Transformer Cooling 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., have announced a new transform- 
er cooling unit, the “Electro-Cooler”, 
which will step up capacity of trans- 
formers already in service by about 20 
to 60 per cent, and likewise results in 
the saving by 25 per cent of critical 
war materials on new transformers. 
This forced-oil cooling system consists 
of a radiator-type cooler and a special 
pump with motor enclosed. These are 
connected by piping to the standard 
radiator valves at the side of the 
transformer. No stuffing boxes are 
required in the special pump, and the 
motor is self-cooled and self-lubricated. 

® 


Molded Plastic Buttons 
American Cyanamid Company has 
announced that new economies in the 
manufacture of clothing issued to the 
armed forces will result from the use 
of molded plastic buttons, following 
the acceptance by the Army Quarter- 
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master Corps of a new melamine plas- 
tic for buttons on all garments re- 
quired to meet the most severe service 
conditions. Melamine plastic is pro 
duced by the American Cyanamid 
Company from calcium cyanamide, one 
of its basic products. Melamine, the 
essential constituent of the new plas- 
tic, is also used in a variety of syn- 
thetic resins serving important pur- 
poses in the plywood industry, in paints 
and enamels, and in finishes for tex- 
tiles and paper. 
+ 
Cotton Cord Protector 


for Tire Inner Tubes 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 


pany, Akron, Ohio, has announced the 
development of a new cotton cord pro- 
tector for tire inner tubes to add mile- 
age to old tires. Although it bears 





‘*Girdle’’ for Inner Tubes 


marked resemblance to the feminine 
girdle, its purpose is not to enhance 
the smooth symmetry of the tire’s ap- 
pearance, but to insulate and protect 
the tube against the chafing action of 
broken or otherwise damaged inside 
plies in the cord body of the tire. It 
fits neatly around the tube in a full 
circle. 
* 

Luminescent Fabric 

The Fabrikoid Division of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., have developed a coated fabric 
which glows with visible light in com- 
plete darkness. It may be cut into let- 
ters or strips to mark doorways, stair- 





cases, handrails, fire extinguishers, arm 
bands, instrument dials, control panels 
and the like. It can be applied simply 
to any surface with casein glue, wall- 
paper paste or thumb tacks. No special 
primer is required. 

Exposure to electric light or sunlight 
for only 30 minutes is sufficient to give 
the coating the power to glow for a 
minimum of four to six hours. The 
bluish light emitted by this new ma- 
terial under total biack-out conditions 
may be renewed an endless number of 
times by re-exposing to light. Lumi- 
nescent coated fabric is available to 
industrial fabricators in a _ sheeting 
fabric base in 60-yard rolls of 40-inch 
width, 

& 


Ethyl Cellulose Plastic 

Hercules Powder Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del., announce new formulations 
of ethyl cellulose plastic designed to 
replace rubber. Soft formulations of 
this plastic can be used instead of rub- 
ber in gun covers, electrical tape or 
“friction tape’, water tubing, ete. All 
of the required materials are domes- 
tically available in sufficient quantities 
for large scale production. When com- 
pounded with oil and chemical plasti- 
cizers, ethyl cellulose produces composi- 
tions with many of the qualities that 
made rubber applicable to numerous 
products. While the new plastic for- 
mulations are not suitable for tires or 
inner tubes as presently developed, 
they will satisfactorily substitute for 
rubber in applications which before the 
war consumed 60,000 tons of rubber. 

Raw materials required for the man- 
ufacture of ethyl cellulose are cotton 
linters or wood pulp, caustic soda, 
chlorine and alcohol from natural gas, 
or from fermentation of agricultural 
products. 

Qualities of the various formulations 
are toughness, pliability, flexibility, im- 
permeability, and  thermoplasticity. 
Properties which restrict its applica- 
tion are its limited elasticity and lesser 
resistance to tearing than rubber. 


* 


Information 
on Koroseal 

Koroseal, a plasticized polyvinyl 
chloride described as a synthetic elas- 
tie with many rubber-like qualities has 
been made and sold for several years. 
A vast amount of data on the material 
and its applications has been estab- 
lished. 

To place this information in the 
hands of consumers and others who use 
or study this synthetic The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, which developed Koro- 
seal, will publish a Handbook of Tech- 
nical Information on the subject and 
has already issued Section I, a 24 
nage volume now available upon re- 
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how WALLUSTRE hides 


MAINTENANCE, with a minimum of interruption to 
operating schedules, is of utmost importance today. 
That’s why the Devoe Laboratories developed Extra- 
Hiding High Gloss WALLUSTRE, the modern paint 
that does the job in just one coat. 

Another reason why maintenance engineers specify 
WALLUSTRE for all interior wall surfaces is that its 
lasting whiteness insures proper reflection and diffusion 
of every bit of light available. 


Eight outstanding advantages make WALLUSTRE the 
maintenance paint for you to specify for your plant: 


1. One-coat hides black. 5. Tough — long lasting. 


2. Amazing initial white- ©- Brushes smoothly — 
ness. easy to apply. 


7. Ideal f " 
3. Stays white longer. sn a spray appli 


4.Modern synthetic 8.Economical—high 
vehicle. spreading rate. 


If conditions in your plant indicate a paint with high 
resistance to moisture, fungi or fumes, your Devoe 
Maintenance Representative can help you select the 
specialized type you need. 

Write today for pamphlet WL-20 describing the 
complete Devoe Wallustre Maintenance Paint Line. 


By improving sight with paint you help the National Safety 
Council’s drive to reduce accidents and you build better 
morale among the workers in your own establishment. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 


The 188th year of the oldest paint-maker in America 
FIRST AVENUE AT 44th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Certitied Climate 


A Textile Necessity 


Makes possible a better product, 
frequently from lower grades of staple. 
Production is often improved as much as 24 
to 3 per cent. Certified Climate has heen 
known to pay for itself in less than a year. 





Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte. N. C. 
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quest. Section | treats the general sub- 
ject, Section 2 will cover Koroseal in- 


Sulating and jacketing materials for 
the wire and cable industry, while Sec- 
tion 3 will describe in detail laboratory 
tests evaluating therinop-astic and ther- 
mosetting material. 

Plentifully illustrated, the first sec- 


tion of the handbook tells the nature 
and chemistry of Koroseal, physica] 
properties, plasticizers, stabilizers and 
pigments used in compounds, together 
with mixing and processing procedures. 

Of especial value are six charts, a 
manufacturing flow diagram, specific 
viscosity vs. physical properties, effect 
of quantity of plasticizer, electrical 
effects of ageing, differences in plasti- 
cizers and physical effects of various 
pigments, as well as two tables, one on 
physical constants and the other on 
plasticizer comparison. 


* 


New “Crown” Tested Plan 
Announced by American 
Viscose Corporation 


The American Viscose Corporation 
has announced the introduction of its 
new “Crown” Tested Plan under which 
new minimum requirements are estapb- 
lished for rayon fabrics stabilized for 
construction, size, color and texture for 
men’s wear, women’s wear and home 
furnishings. The fundamental purpose 
of the “Crown” Tested Plan, the com- 
pany states, is to provide an added 
incentive for the production of service- 
able fabrics containing the corpora- 
tion’s “Crown” rayon yarns and staple 
fibers. It is therefore of direct inter- 
est to every trade factor which de- 
sires to do business on a basis of prac- 
tical serviceability. 

Several interesting and important 
reasons influenced the American Vis- 
cose Corporation in bringing out the 
new “Crown” Tested Plan at this 
time. These were: (1) To co-operate 
with the war effort by establishing a 
set of standards designed to conserve 
raw materials, man power and fac- 
tory equipment which might otherwise 
be wasted in the manufacture of ray- 
on fabrics and apparel of inferior qual- 
ity. (2) To meet effectively the rising 
public demand for durable merchandise 
and honest value by providing stabi- 
lized fabrics regardless of price range. 
(3) To simplify labeling, not only for 
the information of the ultimate con- 
sumer but also for the mutual benefit 
of converters, finishers, manufacturers 
and retailers as well. (4) To help the 
industry in the development and mar- 
keting of new, serviceable rayon fabrics 
to replace those no longer available 
under wartime conditions. (5) To pro- 
tect and maintain the public good will 
now enjoyed by numerous reliable 
manufacturers and merchants and the 
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American Viscose Corporation as a ray- 
on producer, both during and after 
the current cycle of a wartime seller's 
market. 

Under the new plan, fabrics by li- 
censees of the American Viscose Cor- 
poration and containing that company’s 
“Crown” rayon may be submitted to 
be tested for fabric stability includ- 
ing fabric strength, seam slippage, di- 
mensional restorability, color fastness, 
permanence of finish and other qual- 
ities where required. Minimum test 
requirements have been established by 
the company and are placed at levels 
which the company believes will assure 
good fabric performance. Tests are 
generally conducted in accordance with 
National Bureau of Standards Refer- 
ence Bulletin CS59-41, unless otherwise 
indicated in the minimum  require- 
ments. Additional tests are in accord- 
ance with methods which the com- 
pany believes to be the best available. 

The minimum requirements that 
have been set up are based on re- 
search and are determined upon in 
large measure with reference to the 
use for which the particular type of 
fabric is manufactured. For example, 
the minimum requirements for fab- 
rics to be used in men’s sportswear are 
in many respects widely different from 
the minimum requirements for fabrics 
to be used in women’s underwear. 
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Brochure by 
Lockwood-Greene 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
have produced a pictorial brochure de- 
scribing the variety of products which 
this organization has carried out for 
its clients. Composed largely of ex- 
cellent, large-size photographs of work 
done, the volume is a handsome, at- 
tractive and interesting product. The 
Cotton section is particularly outstand- 
ing, showing striking views of the 
plants of some of the company’s clients 
in this industry. Other textile sec- 
tions cover hosiery and knit goods 
plants, rayon and silk mills, textile 
finishing and woolen and worsted con- 
cerus. 
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Book on “Staple 
Cotton Fabrics” 


A new book that will fill a long-felt 
need has been published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inec., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City, under the title 
“Staple Cotton Fabrics”. The author 
is John Hoye, instructor in the New 
York Textile Evening Trade Schools, 
and the book is based on material in 
a series of articles appearing in Ter- 
tile World, re-written to contain latest 
information. It is a reference manual 
of specific trade and technical infor- 


mation on staple American cotton fab- 
rics, and covers all types of cotton fab- 
rics—unbleached, converted, and mill 
finished—used in the garment manu- 
facturing and industrial trades. For 
each fabric it gives a trade description, 
an illustration, with details of con- 
struction, yarns, weave, etc., and the 
names of the garments and articles in 
which it is used. 

The price of “Staple Cotton Fabrics” 
is $3.50 per copy, and copies may be 
secured through CoTtron’s book depart- 
ment. 

ee 
Additional Personal Notes 
(See also page 220) 


N. A. Greec, who up until several 
years ago was superintendent of Stone- 
cutter Millis Co., Spindale, N. C., and 
has resided in Florida for some time, 
has become purchasing agent of Vir- 
ginia Mills, Inc., Swepsonville, N. C. 


V. J. THomMPpson has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Rushton Cotton 
Mills, Griffin, Ga., to become superin- 
tendent of the Laurens (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 


W. D. ARMSTRONG has been promoted 
from second shift overseer to day over- 
seer of spinning at Highland Park 
Mfg. Company’s Mill No. 3, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


HENRY J. LANIER has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Eastman (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills to become assistant super- 
intendent of the Anniston (Ala.) Mfg. 
Co. 


J. Roy Bryant has resigned his po- 
sition at Grantville (Ga.) Millis to be 
come overseer of carding at the Ac- 
worth (Ga.) Mills. 


Obituary 

THoMas J. WALLNER, president of 
the Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Pu- 
laski, Va., died at his home on August 
18 following a heart attack a week 
previously. He was also president of 
the Southern States Industrial Coun- 
cil. 


LeRoy H. DANIELL, 48, treasurer of 
Brighton Mills, Ine., Shannon, Ga., 
passed away September 7 following an 
extended iliness. 


J. A, Morerz, 62, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Carolina Mills, 
Inc., passed away on August 19 follow- 
ing a heart attack. 


M. R. Reeves, 65, president of 
Reeves Bros., cotton goods commission 
house, New York City, passed away on 
September 7 following a brief illness. 
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“Zi REASONS WHY YOU GET 
A SURE FIT WITH OUR 
LONG-DRAFT APRONS 





Our Aprons are gauge-tested for UNIFORMITY at 
every point; uniformity with other Aprons in the 
same shipment, and uniformity with previous ship- 
ments, or with your specifications. They FIT! 





Darnell Dependa- 
bility assures sav- 
ings, service, safety, 


speed. A caster or 
wheel for every use. 


You are sure to find 
the exact caster or 








Before packing, every Apron—either open or closed : wheel for your indi- 
type—is carefully checked for accuracy of material * | t 
and workmanship. . . . For quicker delivery and vi Ud requiremen > 
lower prices on open and closed type leather 3 in the Darnell line. 
Aprons for all long-draft systems, write— Write for 
kk * | FREE MANUAL 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST..NEW YORK,NY. 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL. 





TEXTILE conpany 









ad BEER eee 
EAST POINT, GEORGIA 
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About Men You hnow 





W. H. PENLAND has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of weav- 
ing at Exposition Cotton Mills Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., succeeding CLIFF BARNES, 
resigned. Mr. Penland, a graduate of 
xeorgia Tech, has been with this mill 
for 15 years. W. H. THompson, for- 
merly of Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Milis, Danville, Va., and more recently 
at the Gate City Cotton Mills, has be- 
come overseer of spinning at Exposi- 
tion succeeding W. T. Hurp; JOHN 
MorRELL, Of Dunean Mills, Greenville, 
S. C., has succeeded Ep CHANDLER aS 
overseer of carding; and B. R. Nance, 
who formerly was master mechanic, 
has returned to this position succeed- 
ing W. P. SHELTON. 


F. E. Gripr, Greenwood banker, has 
been made president of five South 
Carolina mills formerly headed by the 
late J. P. Abney—the mills are the 
Grendel and Panola Mills at Green- 
wood: the Anderson (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills; the Belton (S. “C.) Mills, 
and the Courtenay Mfg. Company, 
Newry, S. C. He was made also treas- 
urer of these mills except Anderson, 
where J. RICHARD ABNEY continues as 
treasurer. H. E. RunGE is executive 
vice-president of this group of mills; 
E. W. SEIGLER, of Greenwood, is gen- 
eral manager; and JOHN SMDNEY AB- 
NEY is assistant treasurer. 


BERNARD F.. Brapy, foreman of the 
sheeting carding departments at Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Maine, has 
been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent in the sheeting division, respon- 
sible for all production in all depart- 
ments of the division. J. WiItLLIam 
SwWEEtTsIR, Jk., has been promoted from 
second hand to overseer of carding 
succeeding Mr. Brady. LEONEL DROUIN 
has been made assistant overseer of 
weaving in the sheeting department, 
and is succeeded as second hand by 
OmMER MARTEL. 


CoL. VERE PAINTER, known to many 
textile men as assistant to the officer 
in ¢harge of the procurement division 
of the Philadelphia Army Quartermas- 
ter Depot, has been made executive of- 
ficer at the depot. He succeeds Cor. 
Ropert C. Brapy, who became com- 
manding officer succeeding BRIGADIER 
GENERAL WILLIAM A. McCain. Li£vt.- 
Cot. HarotD M. MANDeRBACH, who has 
been his assistant, succeeds Colonel 
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Painter as officer in charge of the in- 
spection section. 


JAMES Cook has resigned his connec- 
tion with Cook & McSpadden, sales en- 
gineers, Charlotte, N. C., and is mak- 
ing his home in New Market, N. H. His 
partner, D. M. MoOSPADDEN, will con- 
tinue the business in his own name, 
representing Morrison Machine Co., 
Andrews and Goodrich, Inc., Guider 
Speciaity Co., Reeves Pulley Co., Bald- 
win Duckworth Chain Corp., and Acme 
Gear and Machine Co., with office at 
1012 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte. 


E. G. Sperr, manager of Ashland 
Corporation, Jewett City, Conn., has 
been placed in charge also of The Sem- 
inole Mills, Clearwater, S. C. SaMUEL 
F. WInNsPER, Jr., has resigned as man- 
ager and superintendent at Seminole 
and has been succeeded by W. GAINES 
HvuGutey, Jr., formeriy assistant super- 
intendent of the Sibley plant of Gran- 
iteville Co., Augusta, Ga. 


M. A. ENLOE has been promoted from 
overseer of spinning to superintendent 
of carding and spinning at Highiand 
Park Mfg. Company’s Mill No. 3, Char- 
lotte, N. C. He succeeds L. W. Green, 
who has become superintendent of 
Dora Yarn Mill. Co., Cherryville, N. C. 
D. H. ANpDERSON, formerly with the 
Highiand Park plant, is now connected 
with the Union Mills, Monroe, N. C. 


Cot J. EBERT BuTrERWORTH, who 
has been connected with the Office of 
Export Control in Washington, has 
been assigned to the War Department 
in Washington, in the conservation 
branch of the procurement division. He 
is on leave from H. W. Butterworth & 
Sons Co., Philadelphia, where he was 
vice-president when he took up his 
military duties in 1941. 


ROBERT R. West has become assist- 
ant to the president and a director of 
Esmond (R. 1.) Mills. Mr. West, for- 
merly president of Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., has 
been serving as technical assistant to 
LIEUT, GENERAL BREHON B. SOMERVELL, 
commanding general of Services of 
Supply of the War Department in 
Washington. 


T. E. Rant, vice-president and su- 
perintendent of Swift Spinning Mills, 


Columbus, Ga., received early in Sep- 
tember a message from the War De- 
partment reporting his son, CORPOBAL 
T. E. Rant, JR., of the intelligence 
service, U. S. Marine Corps Reserve, 
“missing in action in the performance 
of his duty and in the service of his 
country”. 


HOWARD S. SHEARER, for the past 14 
years a research associate with the 
technical department of the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
at the National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C., has joined the sales 
development department of the Ameri- 
can Viscose Corporation at Marcus 
Hook, Pa. 


J. H. Sryron has been promoted 
from night overseer of weaving, Mill 
No. 4, Chadwick-Hoskins Company, 
Charlotte, N. C., to overseer of weav- 
ing, Mill No. 1, succeeding F. M. Fow- 
LER, who has been made superintend- 
ent of Mill No. 3. T. E. Stone is now 
overseer of weaving at the company’s 
No. 5 Mill in Pineville, N. C. 


MILTON R. RADCLIFFE has become as- 
sociated with the laboratory of Morton 
Chemical Co., Greensboro, N. C. He 
was associated with DuPont for sev- 
eral years and has been chief chemist 
of Raolin Corp., Easton, Pa., manufae- 
turers of chlorinated rubber and kin- 
dred products. 


CagL D. WELCH has been promoted 
from overseer of carding to assistant 
superintendent at York Yarn Mills, 
York, S. C. He formerly was overseer 
of carding and spinning at the Globe 
Mill, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Crrin SUMNER, JR., formerly associ- 
ated with the Providence (R. I.) of- 
fice of the American Viscose Corpora- 
tion, has been promoted from second 
class machinist’s mate to lieutenant, 
j.g., in the U. S. Navy. 


CLINTON M. PoweE.Li recently re 
signed his position with the H. & B. 
American Machine Company’s Char- 
lotte office to become general manager 
of the Balston Yarn Mills, Lincolnton, 
North Carolina. 


Rospert R. SprMAN, formerly presi- 
dent of Appalachian Mills Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., is now a captain in the 
Army and is stationed at the Philadel- 
phia Army Quartermaster Depot. 


Troy D. Witson has been promoted 
from section man to overseer of spin- 
ning, second shift, at Highland Park 
Mfg. Company’s Mill No. 3, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


(Additional personal notes and obitu- 
ary items on page 218.) 
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DAY AND NIGHT... 
... the work goes on. 
This recent photograph 
of one part of the Bar- 
ber-Colman Plant typi- 
fies that spirit which has 
altered our usual work- 
ing and sleeping houts, 
to the end that produc- 
tive capacity may never 
be idle. 





FOR MORE A LL A 


Barber-Colman Plant Works Day and Night, to Meet 
Increasing Needs for B-C Products in War Materiel Production 








AUTOMATIC 

SPOOLER 
One of the Barber-Col- 
nan Products used in 
wat materiel plants, to 
speed the processing, 
lower the production 
cost, and maintain the 
quality of needed fabrics 
of many kinds. The man- 
ufacture of parts for 
these machines goes tor- 
watd on a full time 
schedule. 
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How Armstrong's Cork Cots 
Prevent ‘Eyebrows | 















HERE’S WHAT HAPPENS IF YOU 
DON’T USE CORK COTS 


Lack of sufficient friction allows 
clearer waste to accumulate in front 


of the clearer boards, forming “eye- a = 


these waste accumulations drop into 
the work and form slubs or bunches a 


in the yarn, thus lowering quality. 








HESE two photographs were 
taken of the same frame—the 

only difference being the roll cover- 
ings. Rolls were allowed to run the 
same length of time after the boards 
had been cleaned. The difference in 
performance of the two types of roll 
coverings Is shown—Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots have eliminated the eyebrow 
proble:n. The same results have been 
achieved on spinning and roving 
frames in hundreds 
of mills that have 
switehed to Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots. 
Other advantages 
which make _ these 
Cots the most pop- 
ular of all roll cov- 
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HERE'S WHAT HAPPENS WITH 
ARMSTRONG’S CORK COTS 


Cork’s high coefficient of friction 
places clearer waste well back on the 
clearer boards, where it belongs. 
The results 
yarn. What's more, cork’s excellent 
drafting properties actually reduce 


the amount of clearer waste. 


no eyebrowing, better 








erings are cork’s resilience, 
which helps them “come back”’ 
after being grooved by top roll laps 
or hard ends; cork’s resistance to 
lateral flow, which helps maintain a 
true drafting surface and _ aids 
smooth Monday morning start-up; 
cork’s durability, which gives Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots long initial serv- 
ice life and permits each Cot to be 
rebuffed three or four times—its 
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spinning surface made like new 
for as little as 4¢ per rebuffing. 
These are the reasons why Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots are now serving 
ten million active spinning spindles 
in the United States 
dles than are equipped with any 
other roll covering. Armstrong Cork 
Company, Textile Products 
Section, 923 Arch Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


more spin- 





ARMSTRONG’S CORK COTS 


ACCOTEX APRONS 
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Tus complete foundry facilities of the 
West Point Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany are chiefly utilized for textile work. 
We carry a large stock of most-used tex- 
tile patterns and can give prompt service 
on castings of almost any character for 
textile use. This complete service assures 
you rapid delivery on repair parts. It can 
be of great value when you find it neces- 
sary to develop some new piece of equip- 
ment for your mill. Castings can be de- 
livered to you from the foundry, or com- 


pletely machined, whichever you prefer. 





Foundry work is only one part of our com- 
plete textile service. The West Point Foun- 
dry and Machine Company specializes in 
bringing mill installations up to date—in the 
slasher room, twister room,weave room, or 
any other section of the mill. Savings in 
power, faster production, better quality or 
other savings will always repay the cost of 
such modernization. Each installation is 
planned to fit each mill’s individual require- 
ments. A qualified, experienced engineer 
will gladly survey any part of your mill 
and make recommendations for your con- 


sideration, without obligation. 
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WAR, SAVINGS BONDS 





EVERY PAY DAY 








( PAPER CARRIERS) 

















Long Range Planning has 
never been more Important 


There is no dead-end in a business that 


plans ahead... 


World events may change our course, but 


follow a course we definitely intend to do. 


SONOCO’S main objective is to keep up its 
important position in the field of textile 
paper carriers. By so doing we are con- 
tributing toward winning the war, indi- 
rectly ... while at the same time improv- 


ing our position so as to make our direct 


contributions more effective. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts LOMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 


OP. is & 





SC. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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WE BELIEVE it is a generally conceded fact that 
elasticity of cotton warp yarn is the one most 
important quality necessary for efficient weaving. 

The thought has occurred to us that we should 
have some method by which we could test the differ- 
ence in the elasticity of warp yarns sized with dif- 
ferent ingredients and with different quantities of 
the same ingredients; difference in yarns of varying 
moisture content, etc. 

Of course, the elongation or stretch of warp yarns 
before breaking shows on the breaking weight ma- 
chines, but so far as we know, you have no way of 
determining whether warp yarns sized with one 
starch or gum or sizing material will have more “come- 
back” than another after being subjected to tension. 
We believe this is an important item to determine 
inasmuch as warps are slashed on the slasher, then 
oftentimes kept in stock for several days or weeks 
before going to the loom to be woven. Oftentimes 
these warps are stored in a dry place which possibly 
causes them to lose much of their moisture content. 
The question arises: will warps sized with certain 
materials regain moisture more readily than warps 
sized with other materials? 

As stated, elasticity being necessary for efficient 
weaving, we all know that moisture content is neces- 
sary to obtain maximum elasticity. A rather crude 
but convincing way to demonstrate this is to take a 
warp bobbin of, say, 30s warp yarn and break it many 
times by hand to see approximately how many inches 
of stretch it shows in a given length before breaking. 
Lay a yardstick down on a table and pull off a yard 
of yarn while holding the warp bobbin in your left 
hand. Now hold the yarn alongside of the yardstick 
and stretch until it breaks, noting by eye approxi- 
mately how many inches it stretches before breaking. 
You will probably find that one yard of 30s cotton 
warp made of l-inch cotton will average stretching 
about 1144 inches. Whatever it is, next immerse the 
whole warp bobbin of yarn in a bucket of water and 
let it remain about 5 to 10 seconds and then break 
several yards again, following the same procedure 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

"“Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living.  $ 














Testing the Elasticity of Yarns 


as you did in breaking the dry yarn. We think you 
will be surprised to see how much more stretch or 
elongation you get with the damp yarn. 

Such a test is not of any value except as a dem- 
onstration to show the importance of moisture con- 
tent in warp yarns for efficient weaving. It 
tainly a dandy demonstration to show slasher tenders 
to impress them with the importance of not having 
too much steam on the slasher cylinders, a thing most 
all slasher tenders are prone to do. Of course, if 
slasher cylinders are equipped with recording controls, 
such a demonstration is not so necessary, but still we 
believe even with all the controls a slasher can be 
equipped with, it is possible to dry the warp yarn too 
dry; possibly while the slasher is on slow speed to 
cut laps or insert lease strings, or while doffing. 
Anyway, the simple demonstration is easy to make and 
it will surprise many people who have been born and 
raised, so to speak, in a mill, 

We have mentioned only a few of the items 
which will come to the practical mill man’s mind 
when he starts experimenting with single strands of 
sized warp yarns to determine stretch or elongation. 

The device we are describing here is rather crude 
but it is at least a start toward giving a method by 
which we can make tests of sized single warp yarns 
to determine the many things we wish to know about 
it. 

As is very clearly seen from the illustrations, we 
secured a 14-inch smooth plank and first gave it sev- 
eral coats of black enamel. The cross-piece which the 
ends of yarn are fastened or tied to is a separate 
piece which enables you more easily to handle the 
yarns while securing the ends to same. Small wire 
nails or tacks, or any arrangement which suits you 
best, may be arranged on this small board to hold 
the warp ends. You can get all ends the same length 
by simply wrapping the end around the wire nail. 

On the opposite end of the warp thread, you se- 
cure the weight which represents the tension or pul! 
you subject each thread to. All weights obviously 
must be exactly the same. We used common flat 


is cer- 
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10 ENDS 36” EACH 
SIZEO 
























WEIGHTS | 















GRAPHIC 
CHART 


The special board described here for testing the 
a es le 


wrought-iron with a hole drilled to tie the warp end 
to, and gave the pieces of iron a half-turn twist to 
prevent the iron from lying flat against the board. 
This eliminated any possibility of one weight pro- 
ducing more friction than another. 

The short piece of plank to which the ends are 
fastened is about 12 inches long, and after fastening 
the ends to this small board, we wind the warp ends 
around the board until the iron weights rest on it. Then 
the whole thing—board, warp ends and weights—is 
immersed in the hot size and allowed to remain a 
pre-determined length of time so that each test will 
be the same. That is, by letting the sizing have the 
same length of time to penetrate the yarn with each 
test. 

When this board with yarn on it is taken from 
the hot sizing, the yarn is unwound very carefully, 
being sure the weights do not exert any pull on the 
yarns. We use two pair of long pliers to grasp the 
board with when immersing it in the hot size. It 
will take a little practice to learn the most convenient 
way of handling the board with the yarn and weights 
and also to get the yarns straightened out on the long 
board. 

The large board has been laid down on the floor 
or a table. Now place the small board on the large 
board (a hole in the end of the small board hooks over 
a nail in the large board) and straighten the ends out 
by taking hold of the iron weights and placing them in 
position. 

Next raise the large board, on which the yarns 














E=ELONGATION AT FIRST PULL OF THE 
DEAD WEIGHT. 


KY=ELONGATION BEFORE BREAKING UN- 
DER STEADY PULL. 











A typical record showing how much the yarn stretched 
in a test on the equipment described here 


and weights are placed, almost to a vertical position, 
which allows the iron weights to exert pull on each 
end of warp yarn. Care must be taken to have the 
large board at the same degree of slant from vertical 
on all tests. Otherwise, the iron weights would exert 
more pull or less pull according to the slant of the 
board. 

The white paper on the board is a sheet of point 
paper or design paper or graphic chart paper. The 
paper is graduated in 10ths of an inch. That is, there 
are 10 lines to the inch. This allows you to record 
the readings of each end of warp. For example, all 
of the weights are at the top of the chart before the 
board is raised to almost a vertical position. It is 
66 inches from the small board on which the warp 
ends are fastened to the top of the chart. When the 
weights exert pull on the ends of warp, the weights go 
down on the chart until the ends of yarn reach their 
maximum elongation or stretch. Reading of each 
warp end is then taken. No. 1 end may stretch 3.2 
inches while No. 2 end may stretch 3.8 inches. 

This is while the yarn is damp with size, but of 
course there will be tests you wish to make where you 
will let the yarns dry before subjecting them to the 
pull or tension of the weights. We tested many dif- 


(Continued on page 238.) 
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Maybe they won’t actually come and drop a bomb on your business, but 
the Axis war lords have their eye on it, just the same. They want to wipe 
it out as a competitive force—or take it over lock, stock, and barrel. Here 
is a threat that you can reply to now, today, and in no uncertain terms— 
by buying War Bonds to the very limit of your powers, that our armed 


a - 
' forces may have the guns, tanks, and planes they need to crush the Axis 


~~ 


—— | once and for all. 


THE GOAL: 10% OF EVERYONE’S INCOME IN WAR BONDS 
Every American wants the chance to help win this war. When you install 
the Pay-Roll War Savings Plan (approved by organized labor), you give 
your employees that chance. For details of the plan, which provides for 
the systematic purchase of War Bonds by voluntary pay-roll allotments, 
write: Treasury Department, Section S, 709 12th St. NW., Washington, D.C. 


—. 
aul yy. 


Buy War Saving s Bonds 
This space is a contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by 


COTTON 
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SPINNING TAPE 





1. Light-weight spinning tape for commercial use in the textile industry 
was invented, developed and patented by Roger W. Cutler. 


| 2. Soon after its introduction and successful operation in the industry, 
other light-weight tapes made their appearance on the market, claiming 


for themselves the very advantages that made CUTLER TAPE the 
| finest product of its kind, namely: 





Decreased power consumption 

Increased spindle speed 

Increased production—resulting 
from increased spindle speed 





‘p>2 


No spinning tape can legitimately equal in quality and long life the pat- 
ented Cutler product. 


¢¢ , , 
Cutler Spinning [ ape’ AND YOU GET THE BEST! , 





ROGER W. CUTLER 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Southern Representative 


M. BRADFORD HODGES 
P, O. BOX 752 ATLANTA, GA. 
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Spinning 40s to 150s 
Fine Combed Yarns 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I should like to submit for your “How OTHER MEN 
MANAGE” department some random notes on the spin- 
ning of 40s to 150s fine combed yarns. In this case | 
am not including the matter of long draft systems 
in the discussion. 

It is commonplace to say that good yarn presup- 
poses good roving. Another hoary chestnut is that 
roving should contain just enough twist to keep it 
from breaking back. But the amount of weight need- 
ed on the front and back top rollers of a spinning 
frame is a matter far less understood, though, in- 
deed, every spinner knows that the middle top roll 
is not weighted at all, just as he understands that 
the middle as well as the front and second top rolls 
should be solid. 

What about the amount of weight on the front 
and back top rollers? The use by the writer of 30 to 
34 pounds of weight has been very successful. This 
apparently excessive weight is necessary not only to 
eliminate bunchy yarn, but, as well, to increase 
breaking strength by as much as 7 per cent accord- 
ing to our experience. By “bunchy yarn” I am re- 
ferring of course to yarn which runs through the 
front rollers without being drafted for a few inches, 
and sometimes for longer stretches. 

This necessity of having the rollers heavily 
weighted is all the more obvious when one considers 
that piecings in the roving, or in creeling the rov- 
ing, or hard twisted roving, will often draw through 
light-weighted rolls without being drafted. On the 
other hand, rollers heavily weighted may be closed 
right up for short staple cotton. In that connection, 
for 144-inch staple cotton, the front and second rolls 
should be set to 1%-inch from center to center. 

In the case of warp yarn and a long draft, the 
use of solid top rolls is always indicated, without 
even considering that this also gives a greater break- 
ing strength. On all long draft, the roving traverse 
should be speeded up as much as possible, even if 
new gearing is necessary. A long draft and a slow 
traverse will very shortly groove a top roller and 
this of course will allow bunchy undrawn roving to 
run through. 

Incidentally, in thinking of uneven yarn, beware 
of worn-out or large roving trumpets which allow 
the yarn or roving to separate as it goes through the 
rollers. 

The draft on a spinning frame, or the amount of 
draft that roving will stand in spinning, depends 
largely on two things: The length of the staple and 








WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 


* 


the amount of drafting it has received in the card 
room. 

Assuming the roving to have been properly 
drafted in the card room, 1-inch, 14%-inch, 144-inch, 
and 1%-inch cotton can be successfully drafted in 
spinning to about 15 inches. Cotton of 1%-inch and 
1%4-inch cotton can be successfully drafted to about 
17 inches. 

Sak and Pima 1'%-inch to 1°%s-inch staple cotton 
is good enough to spin successfully 150s yarn for 
filling and up to 110s warp yarn. 150s filling in a 
good strong clean yarn with the fibers laid closely 
is of course more suitably double carded or prefer- 
ably double combed. 90s filling is easily made out of 
1-5/16-inch stock with a front roller speed of 84 
r.p.m., on a 1-inch roller. 

The following twists for warp yarns have given 
the writer the best breaking strength: l}or 144-inch 
to 1-7/16-inch staple American cotton, 4.00 to 4.25 
turns to the square root of the number; for long 
staple Egyptian or Pima, 1% to 1%4-inch, 3.75 stand- 
ard is best. 

For warp yarns up to 100s, the use of 1% to 1%- 
inch rings has been uniformly successful. For warp 
yarns from 100s to 110s (but no higher) a 144-inch 
ring offers no complications. Filling calls for a 
1-5/16-inch ring on all numbers. 

One of the problems of good spinning on fine 
yarns from 80s to 150s is the proper lubrication of 
the rings. Here is a solution which the reader is in- 
vited to try: % mutton tallow and 34 white mineral 
oil. Put these proportions together and boil in a 
double boiler until compounded. Apply the resultant 
oil to the top and sides of the rings so that it will 
run down to where the traveler revolves. This should 
be repeated every eight hours. The advantages of 
this “compound” are: no gumming, it does not stain 
nor blacken the yarn, and it eliminates annealed or 
burnt travelers even at very high speeds. 

When travelers begin to fly off of the rings, it 1s 
almost a sure sign of ring wear. Rings of course 
should be changed on the whole frame at the same 
time. This keeps the same tension on the yarn for 
every spindle. Whenever old rings are used for re- 
pair work, no new ones should be in the lot. 

All good fine spinning is done with % circle trav- 
eler. This smaller traveler does not turn over and 
wear the inside of the rings so quickly. These trav- 
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elers are stockier and longer lived. As for the proper 
weights in travelers, the conditions in the spinning 
determine this. And “conditions in the spinning” are 
obviously extremely variable. 

The remarks I have made with respect to fine 
spinning are consistent with speeds of from 10,000 


to 12,000 r.p.m., on the spindle. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7385 


Care of Card Clothing 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I think the readers of the How OTHER MEN MAN- 
AGE department will agree that on a cotton card there 
ean be no concrete set of rules on drafts, settings, 
weights and speeds, but a concrete set of rules for the 
care of cards is possible. 

Again, the reader must agree that all modern 
cards are pretty much alike—it is the clothing that 
counts most. 

Since the introduction of the revolving flat card, 
very little improvement has been made. The improve- 
ments that have been made have been in accessories 
and clothing. 

Here is a question I want to put to all mill men 
and students: Is the cotton card doing its duty in 
most mills? If not, why? 

My answer is that the card in most mills is not do- 
ing its duty because of neglect of the clothing which 
causes a cloudy web, uneven sliver, web charged with 
motes and neps. The selvages do not hold together, 
which is all due to poor and neglected clothing. 

How many times do we read from the pens of 
many writers that keeping the flats clean on a cotton 
card is a problem? Then they go on and explain that 
the plate should be set right, that the wire must not 
be allowed to get damp and rusty, and that the flats 
should be ground lightly. Never a word about. the 
condition of the clothing. 

There is not a single reader of COTTON but who 
will admit if he has worked in a card room for years, 
he never saw the card clothing re-drawn on the cylin- 
der or doffer of a single card. Again, he never saw 
a card-mounting machine to do this work. So, for 
the conditions mentioned in this article, the blame 
rests with the man at the helm, for the grinder or 
carder is unable to remedy conditions without a card 
clothing mounting machine. Every mill should have a 
card mounting machine for clothing the cylinders and 
doffers, especially the cylinders. 

Now, to prove what the neglect of the card clothing 
will cause, remove all flats, then look over the sur- 
face of the cylinder, and you will see bright and dark 
spots. The dark spots are the portion of wire that 
comes in contact with lumps of cotton or other matter 
which disturbs its foundation in the clothing, The 
bright spots are the portion of wire which is raised by 
the clothing that is raised by the disarranged wire in 
the dark spots. In other words, a lump of cotton in 
most cases will push the wire through the clothing, 
and this will raise the clothing on each side which 
causes the bright spots. The bright spots are caused 
by coming in contact with the wire on the flats. 








To prove what is stated, feel the bright spots and 
you will find the card fillet is slack at this point. 
Every mill man will admit that he has seen lumps of 
cotton escape the mote knives and enter the flats in 
this state and cause the flats to rattle, causing the 
dust to fly from the flats. Please be reminded that 
every time this occurs a portion of the wire on the 
surface of the cylinder is injured and nothing is done 
about it. 

When a card is newly clothed we have a tension of 
275 to 300 pounds on the start and finish of the fillet 
and 350 pounds in the center. Now ask yourself why 
the flats are charged with foreign matter more on the 
sides than in the center. 

The answer is that due to the lap guide folding 
the edges of the sheet of lap, the fillet having the less 
tension has more work to do, becomes slack and dips 
into the wire of the flats, causing the points to become 
hooked. 

Perhaps you know overseers of carding who insist- 
ed on having the windows closed in the summer 
months and the humidifiers on at full capacity. That 
is right. But at night, he orders the windows to be 
left open to cool the room at night, and what happens? 
The relative humidity of the air may be regarded as 
the degree of approach to saturation, It is greatest 
near the surface of the earth during nights when the 
temperature, being at or near the daily minimum, ap- 
proaches the dew-point. It is also great in the morn- 
ing when the sun’s rays have evaporated the dew, and 
the vapor is as yet only diffused a little way upward, 
and it is least during the greatest heat of the day. 

As a rule, when you leave the windows open near 
the cards, one half the flats are exposed to these con- 
ditions. The vapor will adhere to the exposed wires 
and cause a slight rust that is not seen by the naked 
eye but is enough to hold the short fibers on the sur- 
face, and gradually the flats fill. The flat brush re- 
volves too slowly to remove this rust. 


WASH (R. I.) 
9 @ ———- 


Higher Card Speed 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In answer to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7350’, who asked 
in your columns recently as to the advisability of in- 
creasing the speed of cards, much depends upon the 
grade and staple of cotton being used; for example, 
usually at the first of the cotton season the mills which 
purchase locai cotton find the first season or top cot- 
ton (from the top of the plant) clean, therefore, the 
doffers may be speeded up to produce more yards of 
sliver without lowering the quality because the cotton 
is clean. Every mill should take advantage of such a 
condition. 

All tests we have conducted seem to show that high 
licker-in speeds reduce breaking strength and in- 
crease fiy. If I had cotton clean enough to allow me 
to speed up the doffer, I would not change the flats or 








Previous discussions of this question appeared on page 112 of 
=“ May 1942 issue, and page 111 of the June 1942 issue.—_-THE 
DITOR. 
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Why stuffing boxes are giving way to 


JOHNSON ROTARY 
PRESSURE JOINTS 











. @At Delta Fin- 

ishing Co., Phila- ~~ 
- delphia, Pa.— 

Johnson Joints in- — 

stalled on sanfor- i 

_ izer. : 


@ At Hope Web- 
bing Co., Pawtuck- 





et, R. t.—Johnson 
Joint installed on a 
7 ft. slasher. 






@ At Everlastik, Inc., Chelsea, 
Mass.—Johnson Joints installed on 
battery of dry cans. 


WHY are so many textile mills switching over to the Johnson 
Joint? For two sound reasons: Ist, it ends all stuffing box 
problems; 2nd, it helps to step up plant production. 


HOW does it end all stuffing box troubles? By means of a 
simple, rugged construction that never needs to be oiled, has 
no packing at all to wear out, adjusts itself automatically to 
varying pressure, and absorbs both lateral and angular mis- 
alignment without loss of operating efficiency. 


HOW does it step up plant production? Partly by eliminating 
many causes of machinery shutdown and thereby saving valu- 
able production time. Mostly by making possible modern, 
more efficient methods of can drainage in which condensate 
is removed continuously, by means of a syphon pipe, through 
the same head that admits the steam. Machines can be started 
without delay—can temperatures can be higher and more 
uniformly maintained. 


WHY don’t you write for comprehensive new bulletin which 
shows a size and type of the Johnson Joint for every dry can, 
slasher or sanforizer. 


NOTE THE SIMPLE, PACKLESS CONSTRUCTION 


6) SE Nipple (1) is fastened to roll or 
a, drum. Collar (2) is keyed (6) to 
nipple but is free to slide back and 
forth. Carbon graphite seal ring ~~ 
(3) and bearing ring (4) eliminate ~~ 
packing and are completely self- 
lubricating. Spring (5) is for initial : 
seating only; in operation joint is * 
pressure sealed—adjusts itself auto- 
matically for most efficient operation. 








in ee 





HEATED WATE® 





CONDENSATE ¢ 


ee NEED HOT WATER? FP 


The best and simplest way to heat water with steam is 
4 With the Johnson “Instant” Water Heater. Hook it right 
* “{ up to your high pressure steam line—needs no reducers. 
Simple rugged design assures long life. Available right 
now in new low cost, all steel construction. Write for 
new bulletin. 





The Johnson Corporation 


815 WOOD STREET THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
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Tf77S of people 


sat here .... 





a 


Maxyv textile manufacturers 
were ‘‘on the fence’’. BUT many of them 
came right off when they discovered the 
uniformity, cleanliness, consistent high 
quality of Corn Products Sales Company 
starches and gums. Many successful 
textile manufacturers use the services of 
Corn Products technicians who are 
always glad to help the manufacturer 
with WARP SIZING, FINISHING or 


other textile problems. 











CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Textile Offices: Greenville, S. C. « Greensboro, N. C. «+ Atlanta, Ga. 
Spartanburg, S. C. . Birmingham, Ala. * Boston, Mass. 
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-@ For war production equip your electric 
motors and machines with rugged, sand- 
cast Bunting Bronze Standardized Bear- 
ings available from stock for practically 

| all applications. Here is the staying 

quality, the shock and wear resistance 
that measure fully up to long, sustained 
periods of operation. For specially ma- 
chined bronze parts and bearings specify 

Bunting Bearing Bronze Fully Machined 

Tubular and Solid Bars. Ask your local 

wholesaler ... Write for catalog... The 

Bunting Brass & Bronze Company, Toledo, 

Ohio. Warehouses in All Principal Cities. 








BRONZE BUSHINGS + BEARINGS + PRECISION BRONZE BARS | 
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other settings. If the flats are set to 9/1000 or 
10/1000, that is about as close as is practicable. 

To get back to this contributor’s question: Theo- 
retically a licker-in should be speeded to get better 
cleaning, but most mills have found that high licker-in 
speeds are not conducive to good running work. In 
fact, we believe that most mills set the feed plate to 
the licker-in too close. Although, here again, the close 
feed plate setting will theoretically do better cleaning. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7361 
en oe dobinvaieinp 


Fillet Covered 
Feed Roll 


EDITOR COTTON: 

What are the advantages of a fillet covered feed roll 
over the standard fluted roll on cards? 

CONTRIBUTOR No, 7293 
EDITOR COTTON: 

The fillet covered feed roll on the cotton card is 
adapted from the worsted system. The fibers in the 
worsted system being from 5 to 8 inches in length, re- 
quire some means whereby the pressure on these in- 
dividual fibers may be released as they come into con- 
tact with the licker-in. If a solid or fluted feed roll 
were employed, these long fibers would necessarily be 
broken when held by the fluted roll on one end and 


caught by the licker-in on the other end. 


There would also be a tendency on the part of these 


long fibers to drag into the licker-in in lumps. Nat- 
- urally these fibers being drawn between the wires on 


the fillet covered feed roll have the lumps combed 
out—something that would not be done on the regular 
fluted roll. 

As the lengths of staple fibers used on the cotton 
system became longer and longer, the mill men looked 
to systems using the longer raw materials for experi- 
ence and assistance. Therefore, with the increase in 
staple length to 3 inches, some means became neces- 
sary to reduce the breakage between the fluted feed 
roll and the licker-in, and many mills adopted the fillet 
cover feed roll. 

There does not appear to be any perceptible advan- 
tage in using the fillet covered card feed roll on the 


: usual lengths of cotton fiber. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7309 
—_ ——— - &@ -——_-—-- - 
Train Understudy 


Will you be handicapped for lack of a trained un- 
derstudy? If an opportunity for promotion came to 
you tomorrow, have you someone who can step into 
your shoes and do a fairly good job? 

Training of an understudy is an important part of 
your supervisory job. In that connection, let me em- 
phasize the importance of selecting the right kind of 
a man for an understudy. Remember, he should be the 
kind of man who will develop supervisory ability. 
This means something more than technical knowledge. 
It means ability to organize, direct, and supervise the 
activities of others. 

Some foremen are afraid to train an understudy 
for fear that he may grow up into their jobs. If you 
have as little confidence in yourself as that, the 
chances are somebody will get your job one of these 
days anyhow.—‘Management Information’, Elliott 
Service Co., Inc. 






























































Fikes all kinds of planes 
to win a war-—fighter planes, 
bombers and top-speed air 
transport planes like the 
great fleet that flies AIR 
EXPRESS day and night for 
this Nation’s war produc- 


tion program. 





Essential war materials are given 
air transportation priority. For 
details phone Railway Express 
Agency, Air Express DIVISION; === 











or any airline. iiaseeemnnanssac 











‘ 4 
* J 


Division of RAILWAY EXPRESS 
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y MILL STARCH 
hie Weavers Fritnd 


@ Penetrates 


Thoroughly 


@ Dependable 


@Carries Weight 
Into the Fabrie 


@ Always Uniform 
@® Boils Thin 






Distributed by 
CLAUDE B. ILER 


Southern Manager 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE 
HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


C. C. SWITZER L. J. CASTILE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The Keever 


we) FAT Company. 


Columbus. Ohio 























HEDDLES 
FRAMES 
REEDS 


LOOM 
HARNESS 


CAREFUL 
WORKMANSHIP 


QUALITY 
MATERIALS 


ATTENTIVE 
SERVICE 
to the textile 
industry for 
over 67 years. 
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Controlling Sizings 
EDITOR COTTON: 


I am not in the habit of reading letters from the 
bottom up, but in this particular case I would like 
to start with the last paragraph of the question from 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 7378’, on page 124 of the July 
issue of COTTON, with respect to controlling sizings in 
the card room, which reads as follows: 

“We have trouble keeping our numbers. Some 
men have suggested that we eliminate the use of the 
regain regulator and.weigh our finisher drawing on 
each creel and change for sizing at this point. I 
would be very glad to have any of your readers give 
us their methods of controlling sizings.”’ 

From the wording of this paragraph, is it pos- 
sible that this contributor is actually running his 
mill without checking on his finisher drawing sizings 
but simply trusts his regain regulator away back in 
the opening room? 

If this is so, I suggest that he place his regain 
regulator out in the cotton field instead and grow 
his staple to order. 

This contributor’s set-up for his 36s hosiery yarn 
made of 1%-inch combed Strict Middling cotton is 
rather ideal and should furnish about as even a yarn 
as any: 


I a ct 12%-ounce 
COPS GeVEE cnceeccs« 50 grains 
eee 780 grains 
Comber sliver ~~~ 60 grains 
Breaker drawing __-. 60 grains 
Finisher drawing ___ . 60 grains 
Te 1.30-hank 
Roving (8x4) __-_---~- 4.00-hank 
EEE 36s 


Since the yarn is combed I suppose a sliver and a 
ribbon lapper are also used. 

Since I cannot find anything wrong with the set- 
up, permit me to offer some recommendations. 

1. Weigh the card laps on a regular lap scale. 

2. Make a 3-yard sizing from each finishing 
drawing delivery at least twice every 8 hours. 

It is my opinion that we generally pay too much 
attention to the individual lap weights and try to 
make them too uniform. Why, a single stripping of 
cards cuts down the weight of the sliver sometimes 
30 per cent. Suppose there is an occasional lap, say 
one in 20, about 5 per cent (2 pounds) over weight. 
If the resulting 5 per cent heavier sliver runs into 
the sliver lapper with 19 other ends of the correct 
weight, the resulting lap would be only approxi- 
mately 1% of 1 per cent too heavy and the doubling 
on the next processes would certainly bring the 
chances to near elimination. 

I have spun 120s yarn in a small mill where the 
picker operator distributed the cotton by hand on a 
picker apron. Four of the resulting laps were then 
doubled on a finisher picker. (We didn’t have a re- 
gain regulator then.) 

The finisher drawing is the best place to do the 
real checking. If the finisher drawing sizings are far 
off standard, there must be real trouble back in the 
card room and if so, see what an enormous faulty 
production you may be able to hold up in order not 
to overtax the speeders, running for pinions and ten- 
sion wheels. 
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Dripping Leaking Oit 
Doubles Loom Lubrication Cost 


You pay double oil bills when 
using dripping, spattering oil on 
looms. Once for the oil 
that's used---twice for what's 


wasted. 


Still worse---damage to goods 
from oil spots cuts production 


and causes heavy losses. 


7 out of 10 mills avoid these evils 
by lubricating looms with NON- 
FLUID OIL. Drip-less and 
spot-less, NON-FLUID OIL 


saves on oil and application cost- 


increases output of perfect goods. 


Write today for instructive bulletins. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 


Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, S. C. Providence, R. I. Chicago, Il. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 





IN US. PAT. OFFICE 4 = &~__¢ FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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PENN-TAN 


Continuous Research and 
Development Means 
Constant Improvement 
PENN-TAN Hairless Check Strap Leather 


starts with the finest and heaviest domestic 
hides . . . the equal in quality of imported 
hides. Several years have been spent in de- 
veloping a special tannage and curry to in- 
crease toughness and wearing quality. As a 
result, PENN-TAN has proved itself equal to 
the best Check Strap leathers. 


But the development of PENN-TAN has not 
stopped here. Continuous research is carried 
on to improve PENN-TAN Leather still further. 
As rapidly as improvements are perfected 
and proven they are applied to our produc- 
tion. In this way, every user of PENN-TAN 
profits directly from our development work, in 
terms of better Check-Strap performance. 


In addition, when you specify PENN-TAN 
you do not pay the additional cost of heavy 
import duties, ocean freight and wartime 
insurance. 

Test PENN-TAN on your next order for Check 


Straps. If your regular supplier cannot furnish 
PENN-TAN, write to us. 








Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Scott Testers help bring 


him safely to earth 


@ 2s ye San a | 
Model J tensile and burst tester 
Capacity 500 Ibs. 


100% of our production is con-- 
tributing to the War Effort, and 
one of the most important appli- 
cations of *Scott Testers is in 
the manufacture of parachutes. 


Tester Model J shown at the left = 


is used to test parachute canopy 
fabric for tensile, elongation and 
tear. Scott Testers also test para- 
chute shroud lines and riser and 
harness tapes. Throughout the 
260-odd textile products used 


for war, the 60 models of Scott ; 
Testers play a basic part. They : 


facilitate purchasing, aid in re- 
search, speed manufacture and 
assure quality of product. Scott 
Testers are Standard of the 
World for tensile, hysteresis, 
flexing, crepeage, adhesion, 
burst, tear, etc. 


SCOTT 





TESTERS 


*Registered Trademark 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


60 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


JOHN KLINCK 


154 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 
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In some mills, every finishing drawing delivery is 
sized three times in 8 hours. This I advise the con- 
tributor to do for a few weeks until he may want to 
keep it up or reduce the procedure to twice per shift 
of 8 hours. 

Take a one-yard sizing roller, roll three yards off 
and weigh on scales. If the average weight of all of 
the deliveries of a head is 2 to 2% per cent below or 
above standard, change the draft wheel accordingly. 

Many mills use a sizing board of 1% yards 
length. Personally I prefer the sizing roller of one- 
yard circumference. 

If the finishing drawing sizings are taken as the 
main checking place, only routine sizings daily may 
have to be made at the ribbon lappers. 

The draft on the ribbon lappers should, if the 
variation occurs, be changed only if the sizing trend 
keeps persistently one-sided, up or down. If this hap- 
pens, watch the sizings closely to change back if 
necessary. 

At the same set-up, slubbers and roving frames 
should practically never be changed finer or coarser 
—a great help to avoid the much-dreaded “stretched 
roving” so devastating for ring spinning. 

A short recapitulation of necessary~ card room 
weight checking is as follows: 

1. Picker-card lap: Weigh every lap (don't be 
too fussy about an occasional lap weighing 2 pounds 
over or under). 

2. Card sliver: A sizing check-up here is advised 
only if some new work goes through. 

3. Sliver lapper: Same as card sliver. 

4. Ribbon lapper: About 3 one-yard sizings 
twice per shift would be quite sufficient. 

5. Comber sliver: Once per month when waste 
percentage tests are made. 

6. Breaker drawing: Only when new work goes 
through. 

7. Finisher drawing: At least one three-yard 
sizing per delivery twice in 8 hours (important). 

8. Slubbers and speeders: Should need little or 
no attention if the drawing is correct. For routine 
check, size three bobbins from each frame once per 
week or twice if desired. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7380 


-—_—_—___ @@_—___—__—- 


Checking Up on 
Card Waste 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We use no particular system to check our card set- 
tings other than to maintain a close watch on our 
card waste, both individual and total. Our card webs 
are checked each shift to observe quality and at regu- 
lar intervals the flyings are laid out on the floor at 
the rear of the card and observed for comparative 
waste removal. 

Our policy is to watch closely the evenness of the 
picker laps. Eveners, evener belts and the linkage mo- 
tion are closely watched to note any hesitancy or lack 
of sensitivity, for with an uneven lap, good carding is 
ineffective. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7284 
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More Spindle Hours 
of Operation with 





se ne 
9 LD iduct 


MEON “T”’ for conditioning cotton | 
yarns is more than a penetrant or 
wetting agent. MEON “"T”’ is hygro- 
scopic, and by virtue of its property of 
breaking down surface tension, insures 
rapid absorption. MEON "T”’ per- 
manently sets the twist and removes 
the kinks. Any amount of water can be 
imparted and retained by the use of 
MEON “T’’. Therein lies a tangible 
value for the manufacturer... . 


Can be Used in 
Charlotte Long Draft ANY CONDITIONING MACHINE 


1 gallon MEON “’T” to 99 gallons water 


§ P N N N G A P R 0 N 5 INSURES SMOOTH WEAVING 


INCREASES BREAKING STRENGTH 
A RUST INHIBITOR 





® Made from selected leather 





ee , 
Uniform thickness * WILL NOT AFFECT THE BOBBINS 
® Stronger lap ECONOMICAL 
EFFICIENT 
® Perfect balance 
Use it on your Tyeing-in Machine 
© Accuracy to exact specifications 5 ¢ 
) Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for FIBRE CONDITIONING 
Write for Samples Today , scan 
ELIZABETH,{N. J. CHARLOTTE,,N. C. 
TT NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES 
CHARLO E LEATHER AUSTIN M. KNIGHT FREDERIC L. EKSTRAND 
WEST YARMOUTH. MASS STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN. 


BELT ING COMI AN . HENRY F.GRAUL SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 











Charlotte. N. C. H. L. SIEVER R. ©C. YOUNG 

; CHARLOTTE. N. C. CHARLOTTE. N. C. 

WwW B. UHLER JOHN FERGUSON 

Industrial Leathers for Every Purpose jh An ag in Ana e wae 2 
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OP  Fiexibility at —40° F. 
Maximum Waterproofness 
Outdoor Stability 
Minimum Odor Low Cost 
Stability with Basic Pigments 
Easy Pigment Wetting 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Plasticizing type resins—no additional 
plasticizer required. Soluble in 


ordinary petroleum naphthas... 
ee 


Neutral—Non-Staining—Non-Drying 
Pale Color 


Available cut in specific 
solvents on request. 
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THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH «- PA. 
Chemicals for the Nation’s War Effort 

















BENZOL @ TOLUOL © XYLOL © TOLUOL SUBSTITUTES * CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 
HI-FLASH SOLVENTS ® PAINT AND VARNISH REMOVERS ® COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS © WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS © DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 
TAR PAINTS © RECLAIMING, PLASTICIZING, NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, SHINGLE STAIN OILS 































An Old-Timer Says— 
(Continued from page 226.) 


ferent sizings (starch and size) by letting the yarns 
dry without tension and then raising the large board 
upright (almost vertical) to determine which formula 
would allow the yarns to stretch most; then subject- 
ing these same yarns to different humidity conditions 
to note results, etc. 

Now you may proceed to make the test you have 
in mind. One purpose may be to see how much of this 
stretch the wet yarns will regain when dry, or during 
the process of drying, and that may be done in several 
ways. One is to lay the large board back to a hori- 
zontal position and place all of the weights back to 
the top of the chart. After the yarn has dried thor- 
oughly, again raise the large board to almost a ver- 
tical position and see where the weights stop on the 
chart. This type of test can be arranged to act on 
the yarn almost the same as slashing, by using iron 
weights which exert a pull on the yarn equal to the 
tension on the slasher. 

Other tests may be made by putting the device in 
the weave room with dry sized yarns on it and noting 
the regain in stretch when the yarns are subjected to 
different humidity conditions. 

Another test we found interesting was to size the 
yarns, subject them to the weight pull of 25 per cent 
of the breaking weight of the raw yarn, and record 
on the chart the amount of stretch or elongation. This 
was done while the yarns were damp with size, The 
yarns were then relieved of weight and allowed to 
air-dry, then the board was raised to a vertical posi- 
tion and by taking hold of the weight, pulled down 
until the yarn would break, and record this on the 
chart. Therefore, the chart would show the elonga- 
tion of each end and also the stretch before breaking 
of the dry yarn. We used different colors of ink or 
pencil on the chart. This test was used to determine 
the difference in binding agents, such as corn starch, 
potato starch, gums, etc. Also to determine the dif- 
ference in break and elongation of yarns sized with 
the same binder but subjected to different humidity 
conditions. 

As you get familiar with handling the device, nu- 
merous tests will come to your mind which you wish 
to conduct. In fact, there is practically no limit to the 
number of things you will want to find out about 
sized yarns. 

You may of course use different sizes of weights 
as your own ideas dictate. The weight we used most- 
ly was 25 per cent of the breaking weight of the 
single strand raw yarn. We used this size weight 
because we were using that same amount of weight 
on other testing apparatus we were using for testing 
abrasive qualities, etc. (See article on special testing 
loom, page 101, September CoTTON.) 

The sizing formula, time of cooking, amount of 
concentration, and all other information may be en- 
tered on the back of the chart or on a sheet of paper 
attached to the chart. But be sure you record every 
detail of all the information because we found that 
as we built up our record of charts oftentimes we 
would think of some detail which we had not thought 
important enough at the time to record. 
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involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT ... 

Ss. MILL WNOTES—Special bulletin issued for 
Southern Mills.—UNITED STATES TESTING CO., 
Hoboken, N. J. 

4. HOW FACTORING CAN INCREASE PROFITS 
Describes facto ks out in 


wor 
clients’ capital liquid and attitude of factor tow 
eheekin inclu bal 


ance sheet.— 
COMMERCIAL ACTORS 


. New York City. 
PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE .. . 


101. STEWART FENCES — —-— ws catalog 
industrial uses.—-STEWART IRON WORKS COM- 
--» Covington, Ky. 
102. “TANK TALK —Sisteon page booklet of fl- 
lustrations — te 


ee steel 
ond ao by a ufacturers as 


ah 


ae 


said.—R. D. COLE 
Bot Aiey, Newnan, Ga. 


104. FENCE oon ene new booklet illustrating 

and yng = EL k fence in a variety of styles 
and four d ft 4, fy 4* - 
installation. Also wrought iron fence in various 
beautiful styles. A ooneise handling of information 
for those = about ¢ Senen— 5 A FENCE 
ASSOCIATI 


195. DULUX — THE WHITE FINISH THAT 
a WHITE—New describing the 


po finish for factory ~ BL finish 
stays stays cleaner ~ stands 
washing.—E. I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & OCO., 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del. 


ot. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 
illustrated boeklet containing facts about 
Meets, ames SE fet yon free on request. — 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. 166, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Dlustrated leaficts 
describing and giving specifi for the new Fin- 
mell floor serubbi machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM. 
INC., Ejikhart, 


108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 

Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 

air —— ae er ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, C. 


11%. SUPPLY MAINTENANCE AND REGULA- 
TION OF HUM Miot Y—Goeneral catalog of humidify- 
stlenine ces 


ING CO., Providence, R. I. 


112. ROBBINS FLOORING—Outstanding installa 
tlons of flooring including hard maple for industrials 
phs. — ROBBINS 


FLOORING O0.. Bhinelander, Wis. 


114. HARD MAPLE 7 LOORING—Featuring close- 
of Northern Hard Maple Flooring and 


eces to show grades, prepared for architects, build- 
ers and others when considering fooring e re 
Shicsee tL FLOORIN MFRS. ASSN., 


115. ATOMIZER HUMIDIFIERS—Recent issue of 
**Parks’ Parables’’ on atomizer method of humidifi- 
cation. 1140 — PARKS-CRAMER CO., 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


119. BAROSCOK OF MAGNESIUM oo 
page book! on constitution, properties, 
and alloys oo working and mechinine. Data 
sheets also available to fabricators.— CAN 
MAGNESIUM CORP., Cleveland, Ohio. 

120. SCALES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY— 
12-page book illustrating modern, automatic-indicat- 
ing scales for all requirements of the textile indus- 
try.—TOLEDO SC COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 

123. THE RIGHT PAINT FOR YOUR PLANT— 
Illustrated oenat, = paints for mill interiors, ex- 
teriors, mill villages.—U. S. GUTTA PERCHA 
PAINT CoO., Providence. ae 8 


124. THE PAINT OF TOMORROW, TODAY—Bul- 


letin describing one-coat flat wall paint. Also other 
pe information. en AND RAYNOLDS 
Co., INC., New York, N. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION ee 


202. TEXTILE MOTORS—Bulletin on ball-bearing 
motors for loom drives and all textile applications.— 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE CO., Chicago, Ml. 


207. DAYTON COG BELY CATALOG—A 32 page 
booklet on power drives, arranged so that anyone 
ean select the proper standard drive for any condi- 
tion. It also penne rad data for the calculation of 
drives where —THE DAYTON RUBBER 
MFG. CO., Dent. CiL Dayton, Ohio. 

210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information x. tables helpful x the selection of 
the proper ting ose or packing to suit the re- 
ert . aa of the. mill ~GOODYEAR TIRE & BRUB- 
Akron, Ohio 
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213. ype jy a Z attractive booklet com- 
tains valuable and articles a —_ lu- 
brication and also on 


sag evindle so 00, spinning design COMP ANT, New 
214. NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CATALOG 
ToORMA- HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stam- 
0 
216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
il ing and describing BONDARON Spe- 
cial Tanned a 7 in easous —s such 
arness Ds ° 
Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting. Fiat 
Belting. —CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, P 
217. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
bores.” compe frcluding “Ogi “"Heiriaa. 
GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester 
222. NEEDLE AND gBALL BEARINGS Catalog 





404 gives ball bearing data with on selection 

of ae : Fe 22 — wg use of needle 
ngs, , 

lubrication and data. Both issued by TOR- 

RINGTON CO " 

224. LEATHER BELT or — Se concise 
non-technical descriptions short -center o 
motor leather belt drives, with easily used. drive se 
lection tables, other pertinent data. — SOUTHERN 
BELTING CO., "Atlanta, Ga. 


225. BRONZE BEARINGS—44 of 

sizes of textile and industrial . 
graphited ofl-less borne, bronze bars, tt 
metals.—-THE BUNTIN BRASS AND BRONZE 
CO., Toledo, O. 


227. MULTIPLE GROOVE V-BELT DRIVE 
DATA BOOK—Complete book 

combinations for easy selection with om in- 

tion V-Belt drives. Ne 


forma for 

915. ROCK WOO . CO., Indianapolis, 

228. MOTOR SWITCHES AND STARTERS—Bul- 
covering Combination magnetic switch, mer- 


letins, g 
cury-button limit switch, magnetic motor starter, 
limit switch with snap-action.—GENERAL ELEC- 


TRIC CO.. Schenectady, N. Y. 

230. PRINCIPLES OF TEXTILE MILL LUBRI- 
CATION—Booklet giving specific lubricating 
l ta on practical —s operation, inclad- 


ing advice uses of and greases.-— 
E WATER WSBOCIATED OIL CO., New York, 
New York. 


231. V-BELT ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—Over 
50 ormation inelud- 


My EA Ay ey -y - 5 of spe- 
cial V-belt drives, numerous standard tables, oom 


t and sheaves list oor 
RUBBER MANUFA aad ge) DIV. of ~~ 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N 


232. on srevernies anes BOLL ES 


BEARING page catalog on bearing applica 
and ie ig "a time saving ——— 
INDUSTRIES. INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


235. JOHNSON LEDALOYL BEARING BRONZE 
i en pe beokiet ing the complete story of 


John Ledaloy]l Bronze, the newest development in 
self - lubricated , 2 -y - for textile bearings bush- 
ings. JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY, New Castle, 
Pennsylvania. 


236. LEATHER BELTING CALSVL AT OS aaney 
det t speeds. 


and ——— calculator for 
of belt widths, etc, Ls be sent 


er per 
free on request—J. E. RHOADS & SONS, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


237. 44 UE BALL EARINGS FOR THE TEX- 
TILE ey tlining the applications and 
advantages — oa bearings on textile machinery.— 
FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. 


239. SKF BETTER SPINNING AND TWISTING 


—16- page to atalog containing tecl:nical information 
construction performance of SKF 


ting and 
~ a.s spindles, tension pulleys, guide and 
idler pulleys and miscellaneous pulley and bearing 
applications.—-SKF INDUSTRIES. INC., Philadel- 


Paae Pa. 


REEVES VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL— 
Catalog G-397, 120 pages, containing numerous il- 
lustrations and examples of variable speed control 
equipment Pane a in textile industry.—REEVES 
PULLEY COMP , Columbus, In 


243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CATECHISM— 
40-page book on electrical machinery—also bulletins 
on electric motors and pumping equipment.—FAIB- 
BANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago, I. 


244. TEXACO SPINDURA Nigga on lu- 
brication for all types of spindles, based actual 
testa. —_TEXAS CO., New York City. 


245. COLTALOG OF ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS— 
58 page booklet on switches, controls, fittings, ete.— 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


246. CUTTING OPERATING COSTS—Nationwide 


Illustrated Survey showing how American teztile 
mills cut operating costs with Multiple V-Belt 
Drives.—GATES RUBBER CO., Denver, Colorado. 


248. BEARING AND TRANSMISSION SERVICE 
—48 page booklet on hangers, pillow blocks, bearings, 
etec.—CHAPMAN TRANSMISSION CORP., Buffalo, 
New York. 
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249. TENTACULAR DRIVE—Ne. Ali7—32 paces 
illustrated describing complete line of leather belt- 
ing. proper application and maintenance. Contains 
numerous tables and technical information.—ALEX- 
ANDER BROS., INC., Philadelphia. Pa 


250. NATIONAL POWER RECOVERY PLAN— 


Save power wastes throughout plant. Complete 
let with plan and working material to save power 
with minimum time and effort.—L. H. GILMER CO.. 


Tacony, Philadelphia. Pa. 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES . . 


301. oe oe go oy ges 


Bulletin descri pressure int which 
requires no —~ & no lubrication and no sdjust- 
ment, giving in lation and maintenance 

tions, types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 


JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. 


302. LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG 78—136 page 
catalog describing a complete line of Brense, Ire 
and Steel Valves. Boiler Mountings, Labricating De 
vices, Air Devices and other spectaltie. 


dyn 
ties of steam, and a table of shipping weights — 
THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

304. MORTON NICKEL IRON QUICK OPENING 
HANDLE GATE VALVE—lDlustrated leafiet describ- 
ing the new Morton Valve for dyeing machines. pips 
lines, steam and water lines, boiler blower valves 
= throttle valves. Manufactured in nickel. stain- 

steel and stainless steel trim—MORTON MA- 
CHINE WORKS, Columbus, 

$06. TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS — 48-page 

illustrated Bulletin 225, describing instruments and 


slashing, mercerizing, other pres 
esses involving temperature —THE FOXBORO COM- 
PANY, Foxboro, Mass. 

307. THERMOMETERS AND PRESSURE 
GAUGES—Catalogs 6705-R and 6706 give data @& 
both circular and recta case pressure type 
thermometers for indicating, reeerding and centrel- 

le industry.— 
Philadelpkia, 


ons in texti 
COMPANY, 


a SPINNING, WINDING, 





401. LUMMUS BESTE SSS. STEEL BLENDING 
ht 9 describing putemationy closing, 
ee door cenescsinaage ta 
me Boring ALD 

402. in. te Sl one RHEAD LEANER FOR 
SPINNING WINDING, WARP ina A ND TWISTING 
—34 page booklet show = ae new Mone- 
Rall automatic cleaner -— en MoneRal 
track cireuilt over Warping Winding. 


Twisting, ete This er prevents accumulations 
of with no harm roving.—-THE AMERICAN 
-~ RAIL COMPANY. Cleveland, Ohie. 
SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
page 


TWISTING—A 36 ill ted ure 
ing company’s twisters and including the 
+o ~y type a yy of new = 
tion an eral uctien - 
ations oa fications are included. — SACO- 
WELL SHOP Boston, 
404. SACO- LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY= 
SPINNING—The second editi 56-page — 


t 
valuable charts, p ction tables and other 

da — SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, Bosten 
Massachusetts 


405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET 
TING—Tenesol booklet on a conaiions agent 
for textile yarns —BURKART- CHEMI 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, — 

406. CORK—THE MODERN ROLL COVERING— 
Attractive booklet outlining the uses and adv es 
of cork for textile roll covering — ARMSTRO! 
CORK PRODUCTS CO., Industria) Division, Texfle 
Products Section, Lancaster, Pa. 

407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder ae 
eare of card grinders, part replacements, etc.—B. &. 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and Greenville, 
South Carolina. 

408 THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 
—Handy leather bound notebook which contains & 
world of useful information as well as tables for 
keeping accurate spinning data.—U. S. RING TRAYV- 
ELER COMPANY, Providence, 

410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound tinclad- 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condi- 
tioning —THE TEXAS CO., New York City. 

411. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER— 
Pamphlet describing this important advance in tray- 
eler design. —VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY, 
Providence, R. 

413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 
of the many Seneeo products, a en ~ 


cones, tubes, cork cots, roving 
etc. —_SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, ~ 


Continued on Page 240 
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416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Enteresting history of development of 
connection with ton manufacturing. —_NA- 
TIONAL RING TRA Co., co. BR i. 
417. hy tts po eine any FOR SILK AND 
RAYON YARNS—Descrives new No. Leesona 
Winder aod Gh Glaste Gah ase aa ee 
hosiery threads and rayon yarns — UNIVERSAL 
WINDING CO., Providence, R. L 
41% wiosarry SPOOLING MACHINES — Dlus- 
escribing the Fidelity ~~~ Ma- 
A ~ BS its many applications the tex 
tle industry. — FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


—_ ee ap Bante itr folder show- 
tag ufacture of 


aprons oe all - > a 
eard) 3 room machinery.— 
PANY. East Point, Georgia. 

S.. Bs. Li ot ag a describing 


Gen. Only one automatic "need for ‘up to, 180°apin 
WEAVING, SLASHING ... 
802. tage ee eee T37 describ- 


looms, hank counters for 
Fat 5 counters loom, ot4.— 
En. Conn. 
samen HEODLES AND REEDS—S page 
booklet steel hedd 


les, barness frames 

atest harness heddies, etc.—EMMONS 

LOOM HARNESS Lawrence, Mass. 

504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
leather 


K “Hairitan.’’— 


long 


806. ~y a oe EXS1ZE—Attractive new booklet 
G@escribing the of Exsize for desizing fabrics. 


In- 
Se tee of sising and finishing 


@udei 
6 8 Sw Oe Oe oo the cotton and rayon fin- 
—PA BALES COMP MPANY, Chi- 


507. WARP SIZER FOR SPUN RAYON—12 page 
a methods in 


booklet illustrating latest rayon 
B. JOHNSON Mick WORKS. 
Paterson, N. J. 


508. SIZING ane Aenhincideleta — A pamphiet 
which wil an an understanding of 


give mill 
“yw - which will. lead to efficiency 
finishing. STEIN. & CO., Inc, 


im sizing and 
New York City. 

509. ARCY—Telling in an interesting weg 
ef Arcy, which completely liquefie ary 
boil and ite many advantages. 

—DRAKE ON, Norfolk, Va. 
S10. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE GOLD—At- 
pase | -_—— ~ oy which tolte ae of 
us — 
GORN PRODUCTS SAEs Cc Now York, N. 


Sif. HOUGHTO Size sk — - Leaflet describing . 
which 





a minimum reduction in edasticity.— 
UCTS CORP., New York City. 


514. WEAVING DISEASES — THEIR SAuseS 
AND PREVENTIVES—TIllustrated booklet 
of rayon fabrics.—INDUSTRIAL RAYON N CORP., 
New York, N. Y. 
DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM... 


ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
ed by of America. 


recommend 
F AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ehemical 
PaNnY 


603. THE MORTON SYSTEM—Illustrated litera- 


ture describing the Morton Improved double circu- 
lating raw stock dyeing and bleachirg machine, the 


October 1942 issue of COTTON. 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 


(Fill in here numbers you select from both pages) 


Morton horizontal revolving beam and package dye- 
ing machine and beam en machine, the Mor- 


ton vertical pack dyeing “machine. — 
yee f Package an WORKS." Columbus, Ga. 


THE NEW Ane mip a: wag nam ny YARN 
DRYER--e page illustrated folder ibing the new 
Hay Ay -—-¥~* -, ee which. has the noe. 
sive new r rav — 

TOR & SCHWARTZ, C., Philadelphia, 

605. BUTTERWORTH g the SaSSe — S- 
page folder describing and illustrating the But- 
terworth Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is is built 
on the same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider.— 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

606. SLITTERS AND ROLL-WINDERS —8 page 
folder illustrating more than of slitters and 
roll-winders for textiles. Form -640.—CAMERON 
MACHINE CoO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


607. GENERAL a aay EQUIPMENT FOR 
TENTERS—Folders including drive and control, 
er equipment, a Ray control ding 
means of finishing cloth of uniform quality.—GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC CoO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS ... 


704. THE TEXTILE on tps in a I OF META- 
SOL (CALGON)—Handbook information 


— use of Metasol os “ha leachi 
Dyeing and Finishing —BURKART curing, B CHEM: 
ICAL CO., Chattancoga, Tenn. 
707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR VERTILS 
TING—Describing materials and methods 
in preparation of color thickening so that it 
may and a transferred to 
cloth through the medium of nting machine.— 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 
CAUSTIC SODA BULLETIN—A data and 
erence designed for the user of caustic 
. Grafts and formulas.— 
MFG. adeiphia, 
Pa., who also a. Me Hydrogen Peroxide. 
7tt. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—22 page describing tex ties used 
in dyeing, ~~» - finishing as applied to 
Southern textile in t from Southern plants of 
AMERICAN OYANAMID & 


CHEMICAL CORP., 
Charlotte, N. 


STANDARD SILICATE Rags oe + oa 
silicate = f bl 


709. 


712. 
on 


714. FUGITIVE TINTS — Information water 
uble, +s" soluble, all types fugitive tints. TINT 
VICE D . United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


715. RaSAaS AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletins Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method Py b . 
products for cotton, wool, hosiery 
processing. —ARKANSAS CO., ING’ bowed N. J. 
717. FINISH KB — Finishing compound designed 
as binder in combination with filling and stiffening 
compounds. Avoids dust insures - 
ties. SANDOZ CHEMIC WORKS, New York 
City. 

719. MERCERIZING AND DYPENOL—10 page 

on methods of caustic - 


pooklet recov 
oy. im t facts in , tc.—HART 
ODU CORP., New York City. 
720. AVITEX—Bulletin 2B—Describes the varied 
uses of textile finis ts. Includes extensive 
experience in the field. Ry F myg- A oe 
ay rr. nee Oe Fine Chemicais ly Division.“ 
. DU PO DE NEMOURS & C., 
Wilmington, 


722. LUPOSEC — Leste _Lauposeec, 
waterproofing agen a ee soluble in 
warm = re ; suitable for 


cold or 
= - Hy -proofing silk 
all fibers’ and_ expec LF & Co., splash -Droot J. 
728. RHOPLEX RESINS—Attractive folder dis- 


gms Ge oaees ptending ppm  Sae See 
ons 








textiles.—-ROHM & HAAS CO., Inmc., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

725. THE APPLICATION OF SOAPS AND SOAP 
FRODUCTS TO TEXTILE nf POCESSING—10-peme 


booklet ns 

in yo ogy mony ~ ney notes and suggestions 
are given for those operations requ 80a a 
products. — COLGATE- a B3 CoM- 
PANY 105 Hudson 8t., Jersey City, N. J. 

726. WETSIT—Leafiet describing Wetsit, 
thetic aromatic compound with excellent surf 
sion reducing 


properties ; 
thorough — Fy available in three 
JACQUES WOLF & & CO., Passaic, 


727. THE ONYXSANS—24 page book describing 
me application of cation active anent softeners 
textile ing and fin g plants.—ONYX 
on > & Cc CAL CO., 15 Place, Jersey 


732. - NEW FINISHING OItL—Folder on Warco 
945-A finishing t where softness desired. — 
WICK CAL CO., West Warwick, R. I 
733. DYED COTTON Ld ITEMS FOR 
WAR USE—No. 632. Governmen ; agen - 
cies, tions with suuipment and procedure for 

vent and finishing cotton textiles for war use.— 
LCO CHEMICAL DIV., AMERICAN CYANAMID 

Con Bound Brook, N. J. 

734. DETERGENTS AND WETTING AGENTS— 
on, evaluation teoring wetting agents, de- 

OUGHTON CO., Ph adelphia. 


NEVILLE RESINS—Properties, specifications 
and uses of resins for flame and water-proofing tex- 
tiles. 64 pages including am methods, oonversion 
tables.—THE NEVILLE CoO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


—w 

LDMAN _SINGLE-HEAD FULL. 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE—lIdterature 
WILDMAN MFG. 


request from co., Fall Fash, 
Scnedl Division ~ Meavistowa, Pa. 
803. THE TUBE. a1 2 TUBULAR oa 
Bulletin this modern 


Gooops— 
whieh processes, “dries, conditions and folds 
= _ continuous ee. eee coe. saving 


waste.—H. 
WORTH k & SONS CO. York and Cedar Sts., Phila- 


4. FULL- FASHIONED HOSIERY MANUFAC- 
TURE—TDlustrated folder Ai. T,- his of full- 
fashioned knit deser!i in det } S dif- 
ferent present day manuf and 
the tion of Guif te lubricants to the various ma 
Penneyi rania. OIL CORPORATION. Pittsburgh. 


NDABLE FINISHING FOR MODERN 
ELASTIC “TOP HOSIERY—Describing and illustrat- 


807. CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES—A 4fty 
ustrated booklet containing valuable in- 
formation on the manufacture 


COMPANY. Philadelphia, Pa. 

808. METROPOLITAN SPLy TUSING MA- 
CHINE—Folder pr ing n machin attach- 
ing split canta athletic "cherie, 
garments, co xX & GIBBS 
CHINE CoO., New York. N. Y. 


SEWING MACHINES ... 
$02. SEWING MACHINES — Ilustrated technical 
high tch sewing machines 
GER SEWING MACHINE 


under- 
G MA- 


904. FORM 769. egy ar CATALOG — A 46 

page pocket size booklet ustrating and — 
machines adaptable — practies) 

of the needles trade.—WILLCOX GIB Ga 

MACHINE CO., 214 West 39th St.. New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING . 


1001. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
= cloments of materiais handling el includ- 
emer. andling system, - 
tion of layout. CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION" ickliffe 
1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and my - © canvas trucks for textile use. 


oa INC. adi Ind. 
mW. CASTERS AND |WHEELS—192 pages, de- 
casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
fads application. Every mechanical 
and purchasing oma. should have this.—DARNELL 
CORP., LTD., Long Beach, Calif. 

1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 
trated booklet describ the Lane line 
baskets for textile use.—W. T. LANE & B 
a cage , 

HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED —A 50-page booklet presenting in 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial 
and showing reduce costs, save 
ge eliminate storage ae provide free movement 
of stock between es.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Ci d, Ohio. 


1009. TRUCK yack nae ANG WHEELS—24 
illustrated — ters and > f 


truck use “specifications. — a= 
COMPANY, , 

1012. DANDUX CANVAS vi- yey Se 

d describing ‘““_DANDUX”’ line of . 

—_" for the Textile Industry 

DANIELS, INC., Newark, 





e illus- 
canvas 


New 


MISCELLANEOUS 7 
1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR Texveee MACHIN- 
es, t 


a | for “opening. » picking, age 
HENDERSON carding, spinning and 
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LANDING ON HIS FEET! 


—SYMBOLIC OF S-C-T YARNS 


Strength from skill — skill from experience — this is the quick explanation of the 
uniform quality that marks Standard Yarns. 

Uniform quality means high production, few ends down, freedom from interrup- 
tions. But such characteristic consistency is the result of long experience and 
unremitting care in every detail. 


This is the S-C-T tradition. We'll stick to it “for the duration” od for as much 
longer as we spin yarns. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
Sales Offices: 804-6 LAFAYETTE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York, N. Y., 185 Madison Ave. 
Chicago, lll., 940 Merchandise Mart 
Greensboro, N.C. Guilford Building 
Reading, Pa. Reading 6262 
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WONDERING WHAT YOUR COMPETITION 


“AFTER THE WAR”? 











IS PLANNING FOR 














You are probably giving a lot of thought these days to the 
effect of current hosiery developments on the post-war 
market. That your competition 1s taking time out, also, to 
plan ahead you may be sure. For it is apparent to alert 
mill management that the hosiery business will be differ- 
ent, when the war is over, from anything we have known. 

This is a tribute, really, to the industry’s ingenuity in 
creating—not substitutes, simply to t2de over for the dura- 
tion, but refreshing new styling, techniques and materials 
able to stand on their own merits, quite apart from the 


war's influence. 


to the consumer’s attention —by new sales policies keyed 
to the tempo of the times... by a wealth of favorable pub- 
licity and, of course, by the steady dwindling of hosiery 
stocks in conventional yarns. 

So. however busy you may be at the moment with 
current problems, it 1s good business to “take stock” of 
your mill’s future position in what is certain to be a 
highly competitive market. For by laying your plans now, 
you will be able to act quickly and decisively, once the 
emergency Is over... getting new production rolling ahead 


of competition. The right knitting 





Already, from available yarns, have 
come altogether original styles to 
win good retail acceptance. Even 
more promising creations are antic- 
pated from yarns now in the proc- 
ess of development—with the post- 


Wal market very much in mind. All 





of these are being brought forcibly 


The high efficiency of Scott & Williams 
knitting machines can only be maintained 
by using genuine S & W knitting machine 
replacement parts. You can count on 
prompt delivery, too, from S & W stock- 
rooms at Laconia. Teletype service is free 


from our New York and High Point offices. 


machinery to meet after-Victory 
hosiery demands will be an obvious 
advantage. This is one of the many 
aspects of conversion to peacetime 
manufacture that we, as machinery 


builders, have been working on. 


“THIS 1S THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE” Would you like to talk it over 


with us? 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 





INCORPORATED 
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An Outline for Installing 


Miodern Production Methods in 





THE ARTICLE which appeared 
in the April issue of COTTON 
entitled, “Introduction to a Dis- 
cussion of Modern Production 
Methods for the Modern Under- 
wear Plant’’, constitutes the back- 
ground for the present article, 
which will deal with a typical ex- 
ample. While this will be a rela- 
tively simple example, the 
basic considerations necessary in 
any installation will be covered. 

Let us take for this example the 
manufacture by modern methods 
of a fairly standardized type of 
knitted short, the production of 
which involves in all approxi- 
mately 10 sewing operations. 

A methods man in approaching 
this problem would first make a 
detailed break-down of the opera- 
tions entering into the manufac- 
ture of the garment. These would 
be listed in a satisfactory work- 
ing form usually known as an 
“Operation Sheet”. (See Fig. 1.) 
The sewing machines on which 
the operations are to be performed 
should also be listed on this sheet. 
The cycles for these operations 
should then be determined. Very 
often the data required for Steps 
One and Two are usually available 
in the form of existing operation 
charts or work tickets and pro- 
duction performance records. 
More dependable data can be as- 
certained by an experienced time 
study man who would consider 
not only the operations involved, 
but the wage payment plan to be 
used under the new set-up. As- 
suming, therefore, that Steps 1 
and 2 have been tentatively cared 
for, the next item of importance is 
the determination of what can be 
considered a practical economic 


Case 


SECTION 





Miodern Underwear Plants 


By Norman Wonnacott 


Technical Assistant to the President, 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Company 


IN THE April 1942 issue, the author presented “An Introduction to 

a Discussion of Modern Production Methods for the Modern 
Underwear Plant”. In the accompanying discussion he follows logi- 
cally with a detailed case example—the manufacture of a stand- 
ardized type of Knitted short—and describes the technique of 
applying modern production methods... 


production unit which should in- 
sure the full use of available or 
proposed equipment. 

In the proper use of any mod- 
ern system of manufacture, care- 


ful consideration, of necessity, 
must be accorded to the practical! 
flow and handling of materials 
through the production unit. This 


indicates the necessity of prepar- 





OPERATION SHEET 



































KNITTED SHORTS 
No.e| Operation Machine Time Cycl 
1 Face fly 992-235 
2 Overedge fly Superlock 
3 Assemble fly Lockstitch 
“t Front seams Flatlock 
5 Back seams Flatlock 
6 Join gusset Flatlock 
7 Attach elastic band 950-CWS 
8 Bind legs 950-CDD-2 
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Fig. 2. Diagrammatic sketches of garments. 


ing a “flow chart” which should 
Show how the parts of the item 
move during the process of man- 
ufacture. With the “flow chart” 
prepared and the time cycles 
known, we are now in a position 
to study the physical require- 
ments for the manufacturing unit 
under consideration. 

Too often the average manufac- 
turer fails to analyze to best ad- 
vantage the physical possibilities 
of his building or available floor 
space, and to such an extent, in 
many instances, that finished 
goods crowd the channels which 
should normally be kept clear for 
receipt of materials and work-in- 
process. The ideal plant, whether 
devoted to a single floor or build- 
ing, is one which receives raw ma- 
terials at one end of the building 
and dispatches the finished prod- 
uct at the other. However, to cope 
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with physical limitations, many 
manufacturers employ a method 
of definite flow which results in 
finished production leaving the 
production unit at a point nearby 
the receiving station, but far 
enough away so that there is no 
interference. In this way full use 
is made of loading platforms, 
trucking and elevator service. 

With the foregoing well consid- 
ered, we now begin the lay-out of 
our typical installation. We will 
grant that there is a proper flow 
of raw material and that it is 
properly received. The next con- 
sideration then . would be _ the 
proper laying and cutting of the 
cloth into individual garment sec- 
tions and the proper arranging of 
these cut sections in a manner 
best suited to the schedule to be 
followed. 

Too many plants are littered, 


and available aisle space clut- 
tered, with trucks containing cut 
sections or work in process. The 
efficient system avoids not only 
most of this confusion, but the 
usual distortion of cut parts 
which would later affect quality 
and quantities produced. There- 
fore, it is suggested that the cut 
garment sections come to a distri- 
bution station from which materi- 
al can be logically fed to the pro- 
duction unit. 

In the earlier article, in the 
April issue, reference was made 
to the use of individual machine 
units rather than to the old line- 
shaft tabling system which an- 
chored machines to a fixed posi- 
tion and made impossible the flex- 
ibility which is so much a part of 
modern methods of manufacture 
in the sewing trades. It is not nec- 
essary at this time, therefore, to 
discuss the pros and cons of the 
relative merits of one system or 
the other, for it is believed that 
this phase of the matter has been 
fully set forth. However, it is im- 
portant that full utilization be 
made of each and every machine 
unit, not only to obtain maximum 
production, but to adhere closely 
to the quality requirements which 
the garment itself may demand. 
This, therefore, introduces the all 
important but often neglected 
subject of operator instruction. 

Reference to the diagrammatic 
sketches (see Fig. 2) of the gar- 
ment sections which go into the 
manufacture of the knitted short 
will indicate the successive sew- 
ing operations necessary for the 
complete fabrication and assembly 
of the finished garment. Operators 
can be taught more efficiently to 
perform their own operation with 
maximum efficiency if they have a 
proper understanding of the part 
of the garment with which they 
are particularly concerned, and if 
they know in advance how their 
part of the operation provides the 
background for the steps which 
follow. Drawings of the type illus- 
trated by Fig. 2 are a decided 
help, and in practice each individ- 
ual operation drawing should be 
accompanied with a complete 
written description of the opera- 
tion so that the operator, even be- 
fore commencing to sew, well un- 
derstands just what she has to do 
and the proper way to do it. 
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- 16-FEED MACHINE DOES THE WORK OF 
. 8-FEED MACHINES ON 


.- THE FLOOR SPACE 


In these days of supreme effort to crowd 
greater production into every hour, this WILDMAN 
Multiple Feed Rib Machine stands out like a light 
in the darkness. All eyes in the knitting world are 
turned its way. 


A 16-feed machine; it will replace your 8-feed 
machine on the SAME FLOOR SPACE, at the same 
time DOUBLE PRODUCTION and it uses only a 
third more power. There are many other ad- 
vantages which combine to create trouble-free 
operation and a uniformly better product. You 
should know all about this machine; write for 
complete details. 








WILDMAN 


MFG. CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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Fig. 3. Arrangement of individual machine units. 


In writing these instructions, 
due regard should be given to de- 
creasing effort necessary in per- 
forming the job and thus decrease 
fatigue. This involves, of course, 
the old but important field of 
teaching the operator at the out- 
set proper co-ordination of hands 
and body with the operation of 
the machine itself, and also equal- 
ly important, the proper method 
of pick-up and dispatch of the gar- 
ment section. 


Operation of Machines 


The next step then is the oper- 
ation of the machine itself. The 
operator should be carefully 
taught the simple fundamentals of 
the machine, such as threading, 
stitch adjustment, thread tension 
control, and oiling and cleaning. 
(Larger plants will find it more 
advantageous to have the latter 
duties cared for by a junior me- 
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chanic). If the sewing operation 
involves the insertion of material 
into attachments or the folding of 
material, these operations should 
be performed with the machine in 
operation but not threaded. This 
has the effect of familiarizing the 
student operator with the proper 
handling of the material. While 
this phase of the instruction is 
going on, there should be before 
each operator a finished sample 
which will clearly demonstrate 
the desired completed result. 

For the sake of brevity, we will 
assume that all operators involved 
in the unit have now been trained 
along these lines and we are ready 
to place in motion the actual op- 
eration of the unit. 

The cut sections will now be 
serviced to the proper machines in 
the unit by a serviceman, and if 
reference is made to Fig. 3 there 


can be seen the proper arrange- 
ment of the individual machine 
units for the installation under 
consideration. It will be observed 
just where each operation is cared 
for and the proper flow of each 
garment section from the first op- 
eration to the point of final assem- 
bly. Further study of Fig. 3 will 
bear out the reference made in 
the first article to what may ap- 
pear to be a rather haphazard ar- 
rangement of machines, but closer 
study will indicate how carefully 
each machine unit has been placed 
in consideration of receipt, han- 
dling and dispatch of the material 
in process. The arrows indicate 
the flow of work and the 7’s rep- 
resent the position of the opera- 
tors at their machine unit. It will 
be observed that the installation 
has been planned to utilize most 
advantageously either right or 
left hand pick-up of the work, or 
right or left hand disposal of the 
work. 

It would be impossible in the 
course of an article such as this 
to go into all the details, which 
only actual operating experience 
can furnish. The most successful 
modern systems of production in 
use today reached their present 
stage of efficiency as a result of 
experimentation. It is understood, 
of course, that initial results are 
dependent to a large extent on the 
amount of time and study devoted 
to the problem in advance of ac- 
tual operation. 

What has been attempted is a 
description of a relatively simple 
unit which in itself forms the 
basis for a larger unit geared not 
only for greater productive ca- 
pacity, but for the manufacture of 
more complicated garments. 

Obviously, just as_ much care 
should be devoted to the conclud- 
ing operations in the construction 
of a garment and in their proper 
flow as to the operations which 
directly precede the construction 
of the garment. For example, clip- 
ping, inspection, folding, press- 
ing and boxing should all follow 
in well balanced and orderly se- 
quence, and finally the dispatch 
of the finished product, whether 
in cartons or packing cases, 
should be so arranged as previ- 
ously stated, as not to crowd the 
flow of incoming materials or 
work-in-process. 
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U.S. Navy “E” Insignia (twice size) 
warded employees ot Textile Machine 
Works July 25, 1941, for outstanding 
production of Naval Ordnance. 














Play up your prettiness. . . Every woman knows t 
cerest compliment 
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hat the sin- 
tor lovely legs is a beautitul stocking tabric. 
Every hosiery manufacturer knows that money invested in good 


needles pays big dividends in better Knitting results. 
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Knitting machines youn 
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“When one door is shut, another opens. 


Until the | iciory 15 Won! ... The men and experience back of Reac- 
ing Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. \ 
cannot give you new machines— but we w// do the next best thing: | 
engineers will do their utmost to help you keep your present equipment 
the point of highest efficiency. Let us tell you about our complete recor 


ning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger pro. 
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RNITTING 


The Links-and-Links 
Knitting Machine 


IN OUR FIRST article on the Links & Links Komet 

machine, on page 126 of the September issue 
of COTTON, we gave a brief outline of a few of the 
many interesting features this remarkable machine 
possesses, and called attention to a number of ways 
wherein the plain two-feed Komet and the Links & 
Links machine differ. From a machine-fixing stand- 
point, these two machines have much in common, ex- 
cept of course where the patterning mechanism is 
concerned, and such parts which are directly or in- 
directly related to or work in conjunction with the 
mechanism that controls pattern making. Due to the 
added patterning mechanism on the Links & Links 
machine, it became necessary to make certain 
changes on the various cam sections and their re- 
spective parts, which means there are some adjust- 
ments and settings on the Links machines that we 
do not have on plain two-feed Komets. 

There are also a number of minor adjustments 
on plain machines that would not cause a great deal 
of trouble if the fixer became a bit careless in mak- 
ing adjustments; but, on the Links machine, these 
adjustments become much more important. As we 
write these articles on the Links machine, we shall 
attempt to keep in mind fixers who started out on 
plain machines and then took up Links machines, 
which is perhaps what happened in most instances. 
However, there may be a few who started on Links 
machines without any previous experience on plain 
two-feed Komets (we know of some who went to the 
factory to learn about Links machines) and we shall 
endeavor to give them the benefit of some past ex- 
perience. 


Feeder Adjustments 


Every Komet fixer knows that much depends on 
how accurately the feeder settings and adjustments 
are made, both the regular and auxiliary feeders 
must function perfectly. On plain machines making 
plain work or striped numbers, carelessness in set- 
ting any feeder might cause a few seconds or pos- 
sibly some press-offs, but no particular damage to 
needles, sliders or other machine parts would occur. 
On Links machines, however, feeder adjustments be- 
come more important, and this added importance is 
quite obvious. Due to the fact that while patterns are 
being made, needles are constantly being transferred 
up and down, we Know from experience what hap- 
pens when needles are transferred during a complete 
or partial press-off. True, the stopping-off mech- 
anism is there for protection in such instances and 
this also should be given especial attention on Links 
machines, for failure here simply means additional 


RINKS 


Article 20 in a Se- 
ries on the Komet 


and Links-and- 
Links Machines . . 


and unnecessary damage to. needles and other parts 
Make sure that all feeders, when in feed position, 
will permit an average knot in the yarn to pass be- 
tween the end of the feeder and the outer surface of 
the latch guard. Very often, in making feeder adjust- 
ments to overcome other difficulties, this simple yet 
important factor is overlooked. If numbers are made 
requiring yarn changes, make sure that partial 
press-offs will not occur at the yarn laps. 

There are of course other things which can cause 
press-offs, such as keeping the machines free from 
lint which gathers around yarn tensions and guides, 
badly wound yarns, and, last but not least, operators 
watching their cones carefully so they do not run 
off. The latter is a thorn in the flesh to the fixer 
and often is caused by failure to drive home this im- 
portant fact to the operator during the learning 
period. One way to overcome this carelessness is to 
have the fixer report the number of press-offs caused 
by individual operators each day; they will watch 
their yarns more carefully just to keep from being 
reported, if for no other reason. 

Press-offs on Links machines, ' 
their causes, always invite trouble. Nothing should 
be overlooked which will help to prevent them. The 
time a machine fixer spends picking up press-offs 
which could have been prevented, the needles and 
sliders he may have to replace, not to mention the 


? 


lrrespecth e ol 


tT 


production lost—is a dead loss. Very often the mills 
themselves invite trouble by putting out samples 
made of yarns that will not run satisfactorily. As 
soon as such samples become a style and are put 
knitting depart- 
will run 
most any 


into the line a war is on and the 
front. machines 


ment faces a new Links 
any yarn that can be run satisfactorily on 
other type of knitting machine, but why try to make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, as the Saying goes?” 
We are fortunate indeed in being connected with a 
mill that kinds 


. ’ ,° - } ’ . -4 
but they are never put into the line unless the knit 


believes in making samples of all 
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department is reasonably sure they can be made on 
a production basis. We fully realize that yarns are 
hard to get, and for this very reason mills may be 
tempted to gamble in styling. Preventing production 
problems by careful planning is one thing; ironing 
out difficulties is quite a different problem. 

We have intentionally gone off of the beaten 
path of machine fixing for the moment simply be- 
cause not all the problems that may confront the 
Links fixer are controlled by him. Very often he 
needs help which will enable him to keep his ma- 
chines running full time, and fails to get it. 


The Double Feed Section 


There is but one slight difference between a dou- 
ble feed section on a 4-inch Links machine and a 
plain two-feed Komet, and that is in the location of 
the guard cam on the stitch cam slide. On plain 
Komets this guard cam is attached to the stitch cam 
slide directly under the stitch cam. This arrange- 
ment was later improved by making the slide and 
guard cam out of a single piece of metal which pre- 
vents the guard cam from working loose or becom- 
ing broken in the event the slider butts should break 
and become jammed under the stitch cam. 

On 4-inch Links machines, the guard cam is lo- 
cated on the bottom part of the slide so the trans- 
fer butts come in contact with it instead of the knit- 
ting butts. This is indeed a very good improvement 
since the sliders are controlled at the knitting point 
as well as with the old arrangement and it does pre- 
vent butts from becoming jammed under the two- 
feed stitch cam. The parts catalog shows the guard 
cam in the upper position for a 4-inch Links ma- 
chine, so we presume some machines did not have 
this new arrangement. We would suggest changing 


Such machines over to the new type guard cam. It 
is really worthwhile and will pay for itself in a 
short time. 

The new type guard cam cannot be used on plain 
machines since some of the sliders in the lower cyl- 
inder do not have transfer butts, whereas on Links 
machines all sliders have transfer butts. 

For the remaining parts of the double-feed sec- 
tion, the reader can refer to our article on this sec- 
tion published in the series on two-feed Komets. All 
adjustments were covered in detail, and all infor- 
mation given there can be applied either to Links or 
plain machines. Keep in mind the numerous cams on 
the double feed section which are constantly rais- 
ing u..u lowering the slider. Small gaps will appear 
after long service, and sooner or later they are bound 
to cause trouble. Unnecessary slider vibration can 
be prevented by re-polishing these various cams at 
regular intervals. You owe this small task to your- 
self and your mill, and your Links machines them- 
selves deserve it. 


The Lower Transfer Section 


Sh wn herewith is a reproduction of Plate 21-T 
of the Komet and Links and Links catalog of parts. 
The urver portion shows the inside of the section; 
the lower portion, the outside. This section is a du- 
plicate of the lower transfer section on a plain 4-inch 
Komet with two exceptions: This section has a trans- 
fer cam bracket assembly (205415) not used on plain 
machines. It also has a somewhat different type of 
lower transfer cam (204539). The reason for this 
change in up transferring mechanism is due to the 
necessity of continuous transferring throughout the 
leg and foot and to make plain fabric beginning at 
the down transfer just before the heel and through- 
out the foot on the short butt sliders or in the sole. 
Both transfer cams (205416) and (204359) work in 
unison when they move in and when they move to 
the fully-out position. The lower transfer cam 
(204359) is less difficult to adjust on Links machines 
than a similar cam on the plain machines due to the 
Links machine using only two different lengths of 
transfer butts against three on the plain machines. 

The manner of movement of the two transfer 
cams is as follows: Going into the welt transfer 
cam (204416) moves in to just clear the short butt 
sliders raising the medium butt, then fully in while 
medium butts and long are being raised. The lower 
transfer cam (204359) also moves in at approxi- 
mately the same time far enough to clear the short 
transfer butt sliders and raise all medium transfer 
butts. The action of the transfer cam (205416) 
brings all sliders up high enough to permit the low- 
er transfer cam (204359) to contact the transfer 
butts, being half way in it raises all medium trans- 
fer butts thus transferring every other needle to the 
upper cylinder. When the up transfer is completed, 
both transfer cams move fully out and remain in 
this position until the welt and 1x1 top knitting are 
completed. 

When the leg is begun, both transfer cams move 
in once more, this time going to the fully-in posi- 
tion and remain so until the down transfer to all 
short and medium butt sliders just before the heel 
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Atwood men and Atwood machine tools are working around the clock to 
help provide first class equipment for our armed forces. While the war 
lasts that will be our job. At the same time Atwood Machines like these 
are doing their job for America’s yarn producers. 
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is made. At this point transfer cam (205416) moves 
out to clear all short and medium butt sliders, con- 
tinuing to raise all long butts, the lower transfer 
cam remaining fully in. 

Going onto the heel, both transfer cams move 
fully out until the heel is completed, then both trans- 
fer cams move in once more to the same position as 
immediately before the heel, and remain in this po- 
sition until the foot is completed. Here both trans- 
fer cams move to the fully out position and the cycle 
of movement is complete for knitting one sock. 

Transfer cam (205416) acts as a slider dividing 
cam since it raises the sliders up to a point where 
the transfer butts are above the low point of the 
lower transfer cam (204359). This cam according to 
its inward position then raises the sliders fully up 
by contact with the transfer butts and completes 
the up transfer of needles to the upper cylinder. The 
up-transferring mechanism is simple and positive 
and in our opinion is as nearly fool-proof as it could 
possibly be made. 

All action is controlled by stepped cams on the 
quality drum in the same manner as on plain two- 
feed machines. 

Should it become necessary to re-set transfer cam 
(205416) check it at the halfway-in position and 
make sure the short knitting butts will just pass in 
front of the cam without rubbing against the face 
of the transfer cam. 

The lower transfer cam should also be tested for 
correct position at the halfway-in position, since 
clearance between the face of the cam and short 
transfer butt sliders cannot be seen we must resort 
to feel; just enough clearance to prevent the lower 
transfer cam from taking up short transfer butts is 
all we need here, 1/32-inch or slightly less will suf- 
fice. 

Transfer cam (204416) due to its being almost 
constantly in use should be re-polished when a small 
gap begins to form where the slider butts first make 
contact with this cam. Some fixers feel a small gap 
does no harm, but the fact remains they will get 
larger once they are formed, and then trouble be- 
gins. Keep in mind also that this cam is moved in by 
spring action and pulled out by leverage so watch 
the spring (303587) in the pocket; it may be broken 
and fail to do its work. 

The lower transfer cam should also be re-pol- 
ished when necessary and it also should work freely. 
A few drops of oil on both transfer cams will cost 
little and save much. 


The Ring Cam Gate Assembly 


The ring cam gate (204400) itself requires no 
attention insofar as adjustment is concerned, but 
there is one thing about it we wish to call attention 
to. On the left side of the gate a recess has been 
made to provide clearance for the back picker when 
it picks sliders down during heel and toe knitting. 
Since a Komet or Links machine does not pick down 
long butt sliders it would ordinarily be necessary to 
have this recess in the gate deep enough to prevent 
the lip of the back picker from striking the gate 
when the medium butt sliders were being picked down. 
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Sometimes we find a damaged slider projecting from 
the cylinder in the long butts which would cause the 
back picker to be pulled down while running in the 
leg or foot or even in the looper rounds. If the recess 
would not be deep enough in the gate to permit the 
back picker to clear the long butt sliders, some or 
possibly all could be broken off. 

If for any reason the machine should fail during 
the up-picking and cause the back picker to pick 
into the long butt sliders during down-picking, all 
long butts would surely be broken off which were 
picked down if the recess was only deep enough to 
clear medium butts. Check the recess carefully as 
follows: 

Lower the back picker by hand while long butts 
are directly in front of the back picker. Make sure 
the lips of the picker are resting on the butts just 
as in picking down. Turn the machine slowly until 
the picker moves into the recess in the gate. When 
the recess is deep enough you should be able to hold 
the picker in the recess and long butts should pass in 
front of the picker without rubbing against it. 

Gates with insufficient clearance will as a rule 
have a small dent in the recess, which is proof that 
the corner of the lip on the back picker did strike 
there. A few strokes with a smal] rat-tail file will 
cure this trouble permanently in a few minutes. 

Our advice is to check every 4-inch machine, 
plain Komet or Links, and get proper clearance at 
this point. You will save slider butts from being 
broken unnecessarily, not to mention labor and pro- 
duction. 

In our next article on the Links machine we shall 
take up the upper transfer section. 

K. O. METZ 
—"~ 


Why is Fine Gauge 
Harder to Size? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is a reply to the question of ‘‘CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7344’’, on page 170 of the April issue of COTTON, 
asking why it is more difficult to keep fine gauge 
seamless hosiery in proper size than it is hosiery made 
on coarse gauge machines. 

There are two main factors which cause sizes to 
vary more on fine gauge hosiery than on coarse gauge. 
First is the fact that it is fine gauge and has more 
wales and courses per inch to be subjected to varia- 
tion, Since the size of the fabric is controlled by the 
number of wales and courses per inch, it is only natu- 
ral that adding to this number also adds to the pos- 
sibility for more variation. 

For instance, a machine of 18 gauge with 120 
needles will produce a fabric with approximately 16 
wales and 18 courses per inch, and a machine of 54 
gauge with 240 needles will produce a fabric having 
about 30 wales and 32 courses per inch. Therefore, 
the variation from mechanical causes on the 54 gauge 
machine will be practically double that of the 18 gauge 
machine. 

The other factor entering into this discussion is 
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With the accent now being placed on wearing quality for such necessities as 
gloves, knitting — strong, uniform, flawless knitting —is of prime importance 
Good needles are necessary in obtaining such knitting. Torringtons will help 
you. They are the machine-made, machine-tested needles that have proved so 
completely reliable in every kind of work. Torringtons have the fine finish 
and temper and overall uniformity that contribute to the value of any article 


they are used in producing. Give your products the benefit of their high quality. 
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“STANDARD EQUIPMENT’ IN PEACE IS ONE THING 

















UT TODAY, almost before a test 

pilot can take a new fighter plane 
“upstairs,” its design is changed. Faster- 
type engines are constantly being de- 
manded — and delivered... tougher 
fabricating materials developed. 

Yet the warplane whose wings are 
still blueprint paper has one thing in 
common with aircraft designs that 
have gone before — the Torrington 
Needle Bearing. 

Changed-over to production -for- 
war, the Needle Bearing is once more 
proving its adaptability, in applica- 


tions where its unique advantages 


mean more than ever. Low coefhcient 
of friction, for example, makes it es- 
pecially well-suited to manual control 
operations in fighter planes, assuring 
smooth, steady performance. 

Not only in aircraft production but 


throughout industry, every feature of 


the Needle Bearing is filling some vital 
wartime need. Its small size is saving 
space and critical materials... its re- 
markable ease of installation cutting 
assembly time, its design eliminating 
extra parts and assembly steps, its high 
capacity and efficient lubrication re- 


ducing the need for replacement or 


for maintenance attention 1n service. 
Small wonder that the Torrington 

Needle Bearing has become standard 

equipment, too, in America’s produc- 

tion-for-Victory program. 

FOR INFORMATION concerning capacities 


and sizes, send for Catalog No. 115. Or con- 
sult a Torrington engineer. He 1s 


, 
an expert in adapting the Needle $ % 
Bearing’s unique advantages to © ‘ 

we " 2, ~~ 
specific problems. mF 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. © Est. 1866 
Mokers of Needle and Ball Bearings 
Philadelphia Detroit 

Los Angeles 
London, England 


New York Boston 
Cleveland Seattle Chicago 
San Francisco Toronto 
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that in the difference in the sizes or counts of yarns 
used to knit the fabrics. On the coarse gauge ma- 
chines the loops or stitches are spaced over a larger 
area and variations in the yarn counts or weights are 
distributed accordingly, whereas on the fine gauge 
machine the stitches are more closely grouped and 
variation in yarn will affect more stitches in a given 
area, thus causing a greater effect on the fabric as a 
whole. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7374 
piel ancl initinde 


The Weather and 
Heavy-Running Work 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have just been reading the article on the ef- 
fects of changes in weather on seamless knitting ma- 
chines, on page 141 in “KNITTING KINKs” of the July 
issue of COTTON. It brought to mind a bit of advice I 
received years ago when I was starting to work my 
way through the process of manufacturing cotton 
hosiery, from the bale to the shipping case. Since I 
believe this advice would apply just as well to mug- 
gy weather and heavy-running work in seamless 
knitting mills, I will describe the incident. 

I was tending a set of finisher pickers in a large 
spinning mill which specialized in hosiery yarns of 
high quality for knitting lisle hosiery. My picker 
boss was a wily little Englishman who knew most of 
the kinks in carding and spinning. He did not ap- 
prove of the picker tender tampering with the cone 
feed-drive except as a last resort. He believed in 
keeping the belt as near the half-way mark of the 
cones as was possible without throwing the weight 
of the finisher lap off too much. 

One September morning the weather was very 
muggy, and owing to the sultry effect of the exces- 
sive humidity, of course the windows of the picker 
room were wide open in order to get the benefit of 
a breeze if one happened to come our way. My laps 
were weighing distressingly on the heavy side. Fear- 
ing that I would have some explaining to do if that 
kept up, I decided to do something about it. The 
only thing I knew to do was to slow down the feed 
of the pickers. So I eased the cone belt along a little 
at a time after each weighing until I thought the 
laps should weigh about right. While I was perform- 
ing my last minor operation on the pickers, and my 
cone belts were nearer the big end of the driven 
cones than the middle, I heard a shrill sound, more 
like a fire siren than a human voice, above the din 
of droning beaters. I looked around to see my boss 
rushing toward me making frantic gestures with his 
hands. What he said to me isn’t fit for publication. 

After a barrage of double adjectives in which the 
Englishman’s favorite word “bloody” played a prom- 
inent role, I asked him what he expected me to do 
when the laps ran heavy. 

“Just don’t do anything about it,” he curtly re- 
plied with an impatient frown. Then he explained to 
me that it wasn’t likely that too much stock, or an 
abnormal amount of foreign matter such as motes, 
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sand, etc., was causing the exeessive weight of my 
laps, but the moisture the stock had absorbed from 
the heavy atmosphere. “When you slow down your 
feed to make the laps lighter,” he continued, “the 
sliver will be too light after the laps have been run 
through the cards and the weather has cleared and 
the humidity is more favorable for the excessive 
moisture to evaporate. 

“On the other hand, the excess moisture in the 
heavy laps will likely dry out while passing through 
the cards and not throw the sliver off weight. If it 
doesn’t dry out enough at the cards, it will before 
it reaches the fly frames. The picker feed should 
never be adjusted for lap weight except when the 
relative humidity is normal—about 75 per cent—and 
if you don’t know when that is, ask me.” 

I have very much the same opinion as my erst- 
while picker boss when it comes to adjusting the 
stitch on seamless hosiery machines. I think the 
stitch should be adjusted to give the proper size to 
the hosiery only when the humidity is favorable. At 
least some allowance should be made for the mois- 
ture content of the yarn—especially such yarns that 
have an affinity for moisture. 

In knitting rooms where there is no air condi- 
tioning, it is true that a fabric will knit tighter on 
damp days and just after a rain, particularly when 
the material is viscose rayon, mercerized, and to a 
lesser extent, cotton yarn. Naturally, at sucha time 
when the fixer is sizing and finds the hosiery too 
tight, his first impulse is to make the stitch slightly 
longer by loosening up on the adjusting screwsy; but 
this is the same mistake I made when tampering with 
the picker feed. The stitch cams are drawing the 
same length stitches during a saturated atmosphere 
as they were when the weather was more favorable. 
The yarn has taken up so much moisture that it 
swells and becomes just a little larger in diameter, 
presenting a crowded effect of the loops which 
makes the fabric tight. If the fixer will leave the 
stitch alone at such times, the chances are ten to 
one the texture will be about right when the excess 
moisture has had a chance to evaporate in the gray 
stock bins or on the boarding forms. 

It is my opinion that this practice of adjusting 
the stitch to suit the weather is responsible for so 
much sleazy hosiery showing up in the boarding 
room. 





CONTRIBUTOR No. 7384 
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“Keep Your Shirt On!” 


If possible avoid arguments with a person who is 
angry. The danger is that an angry person in the heat 
of the moment will definitely commit himself to an ex- 
treme opinion or a foolish course of action. When he 
has cooled off, it is doubly hard to get him to change 
his mind. He has committed himself, and people hate 
to back down on a stand they have taken. Even though, 
in his calmer judgment, he may know that he has 
spoken hastily, he will still cling to his decision. It has 
become linked up with his sense of self-importance, 
and he feels that to change his mind would make him 
look small. It would have been better had you not ar- 
gued with him when he was angry, and thus not given 
him a chance to commit himself.—Management Infor- 
mation, Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
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TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


Women's Full-Fashioned Hose Production Still Tapering Off While 
Seamless Registers Gains—Seasonal OPA Order Permits Un- 
derwear and Sweater Rise—Hosiery Mills Losing Workers To 
War Plants—Federal Minimum Of 36 Cents Per Hour In 
Seamless Due To Rise—Rayon Full-Fashioned Offerings at 


Retail Heavier 


Philadelphia, September 16, 1942 

ALTHOUGH the hosiery industry is making continuous progress in 

the handling of rayon full-fashioned hosiery numbers to give the 
consumer longer and better-wearing garments, much can still be done 
to offset consumer ideas that rayon hose are not good. This is due 
in many instances to improper handling but in other cases to improper 
processing in the mill by the knitter. But the better-branded rayons 
are said to be giving better service all the time as knitters overcome 
difficulties and perfect handling and rayon yarn firms put out better 
yarns. This is essential to head off gains in seamless and also the 
bare-leg fads which of course will become less of a factor as cold 
weather comes. Some feel this is an industry-wide problem and should 
be handled as such so long as rayon lines find some consumer resist- 
ance to overcome. Underwear knitters are busy but not quite so rushed 
in regard to backlogs and delivery pressure as a month ago. The 
military has not been buying quite so heavily as up to this date last 
year but in recent weeks their procurements have been decidedly 


heavier. 
Full-Fashioned 


Shipments of women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery in July were off 31 per cent 
compared with the same month a year 
previous and for the first seven months 
off litthe more than 20 per cent indi- 
cating that this trend had not yet hit 
its peak. There will be around 40 per 
cent curtailment of the 1941 rate, ac- 
cording to recent predictions from Gov- 
ernment authorities. There is no longer 
such a tight delivery situation in the 
new rayon numbers as a couple of 
months back as many retailers now are 
in possession of larger stocks and at 
the same time report they have not re- 
cently been doing the volume of busi- 
ness they had anticipated. This July 
women’s rayon and cotton full-fash- 
ioned types accounted for 80 per cent 
of the total shipments of full-fash- 
ioned women’s numbers. All-silkk num- 
bers of the same type dropped from al- 
most 2,000,000 dozen pairs a year pre 
vious to only 51,000 this July, indicat- 
ing the end is in sight in that regard 
and a similar trend is seen in all- 
nylons where shipments slumped from 
672,000 dozen pairs a year previous to 
29,000 dozen pairs this July. In the 
first seven months of this year ship- 
ments of all-nylons dropped 73 per 
cent so that at present rayon is the 
heart of the full-fashioned situation. 
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Any threat to this as has been heard, 
due to expanding war demands for the 
man-made fiber would be serious for 
full-fashioned manufacturers. There 
are reports the Government and mer- 
cerizers of yarns have been working in 
an endeavor to bring in larger amounts 
of combed Sak yarns which could be 
used in the welt and feet of women’s 
rayon full-fashioned. There are indica- 
tions this may come about and would 
tend to improve full-fashioned lines in 
that such yarns make very good wear- 
ing feet and tops to any type leg. Al- 
though demand for full-fashioned num- 
bers has eased off there has been no 
easing in price named by the mills and 
most including unbranded are hoiding 
firmly in view of present high costs. 


Half-Hose 

While shipments of half-hose and 
Slack length items show a gain of 
more than 6 per cent during the first 
seven months of the present year com- 
pared with the corresponding period a 
year previous the trend is now toward 
a less active basis. Data for July show 
that this branch of the industry ex- 
perienced a shipment drop in that 
month of more than 14 per cent. The 
largest decline in the month was, of 
course, in silk with seamless lines reg- 
istering a drop of 90 per cent in ship- 
ments while there was a 47 per cent 





decline in nylon socks due to this type 
yarn now being unavailable for civilian 
use as well as raw silk. During the 
first seven months of this year ship- 
ments of seamless silk socks dropped 
69 per cent; seamless nylon showed a 
gain of 24.5 per cent; while slack socks 
showed a gain in this period of 15.7 
per cent and in July alone this drop 
was 22.4 per cent. Athletic socks in- 
creased shipments 25.7 per cent in the 
first seven months. These plants as 
well as those making other types of 
seamless hose are confronted with 
higher coming costs because the Fed- 
eral wage minimum is about to be 
raised to 40 cents per hour, according 
to trade expectations, 


Seamless 


During the first seven months of 
1942 shipments of women’s seamless 
lines were 5 per cent larger than the 
same 1941 months and for July alone 
these items registered a drop of 6.5 
per cent. As in full-fashioned lines the 
largest percentage decline in ship- 
ments, as was to be expected, occurred 
in silk with a drop in the seven months 
of 93 per cent compared with the same 
period a year previous. To offset the 
large silk drop there were large in- 
creases in shipments of cotton, rayon 
and wool types in the seven months, 
with rayon showing a gain of 94.5 per 
cent, cotton, 37.1 per cent and wool, 
59.6 per cent. In the period the knee- 
length or campus hose showed a ship- 
ment decline of 34 per cent, 


Underwear 


Heavy buying of underwear by the 
armed forces and the expected active 
civilian demand this winter for heavy 
garments to offset cooler homes, have 
given the underwear industry a great- 
er degree of tightness than a month 
ago with indications this trend will 
continue, following a couple of months 
during which new orders declined with 
a resultant drop in manufacturers’ un- 
filled balances. Army Quartermaster 
Depot at Philadelphia will late in Sep- 
tember receive bids on 13,500,000 un- 
derwear garments, part wool, and pre- 
viously had asked for bids on 1,500,000 
part-wool drawers so that this busi- 
ness is having an immediate effect on 
manufacturers. In addition there is the 
belief there will be a heavy consumer 
demand this winter for the heavy 
types of underwear that were popular 
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FIDELITY SKEIN REELERS 


Speed Production with 
30- to 50-second doffing cycle 





So that production of odd and regular lots of 
yarn that require special treatment may be 
speeded ... FIDELITY offers a time- and 
labor-saving method of skein reeling. 


The Twin-Unit System—30- to 50-second doff- 
ing cycle—keeps operators continuously oc- 
cupied, with less operator fatigue, with work 
that counts for production . . . namely, the 
taking off of finished skeins and the starting 

new ends. No wait for winding. Short 
sels, each with a free end, make doffing easier 
ad faster . . . results—new high rates of 
itput at lower costs. 


Write for Bulletin. 
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1. While operator is removing 
finished skeins and starting 
new ends on this double-end 


machine ... 


This machine is winding its 
skeins in approximately the 
time needed for doffing on 


other unit. 
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y 5 When this machine is started 
again, winding its next lot of 


skeins ... 


This machine is finished 
winding and is ready for 
doffing. 
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twenty years ago befure the advent of 
the automobile so that this call will 
be felt by manufacturers as well as 
cleaning up stocks of such lines in re 
tail establishments. Underwear manu- 
facturers have been under pressure to 
name prices and open their books for 
the 1943 spring season but most of 
them, at least the larger units, have 
been slow to do so feeling that in view 
of the many uncertainties in the busi- 
ness now it would be well to go slowly 
in this regard. The mills are worried 
over the ability to obtain enough yarns 
and other raw materials to say noth- 
ing of the difticuities most of them are 
meeting in getting out full production 
with the main handicap in this connec- 
tion being the labor scarcity. Under- 
wear mills find it difficult to keep their 
heip and the turnover is higher with 
the newer workers being somewhat less 
efficient than the ones that left either 
to go into the armed forces or to war 
industries where the pay rates are 
higher. This condition has been a fac- 
tor in the women’s rayon circular knit 
end of the business where they are 
meeting allocations of the knitted fab- 
ric from cloth manufacturers as well 
as labor shortages to curtail their out- 
put. 


Rise in Seamless Pay 
Seen Coming Shortly 


National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers has been advised by 
the wage-and-hour division of the De- 
partment of Labor that it plans in Oc- 
tober to reconvene the committee rep- 
resenting the seamless hosiery indus- 
try to consider an advance in the min- 
imum wage rate from the present base 
of 36 cents an hour. It is believed that 
the intention of the wage-hour admin- 
istrator is to seek to establish a 40- 
cent minimum which already applies 
in the cotton-textile industry, under- 
wear and the outerwear trades. With 
the consolidation of the wage-hour di- 
vision and the public contracts divi- 
sion of the Labor Department, such a 
move appears to be very probable. The 
seamless hosiery industry has enjoyed 
the advantage of the lower official 
wage rate since September 15, 1941. 
_But wages in this field have averaged 
even higher than the expected 40 cent 
official rate, as confirmed by the ho- 
siery union. 

To protect themselves against too 
heavy a drain on their labor supply by 
war plants, knitters have adjusted 
wages frequently in recent months. On 
this point the association reported, 
“Since the entrance of this country into 
war, demand for skilled labor and the 
heavy draft of the Army have created 
a growing degree of scarcity in such 
labor, with the result that our indus- 
try generally has had to adjust its 
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‘as it did before the war. 








FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTTON’s market correspondent) 


Philadelphia, September 16, 1942 

OUTSIDE INFLUENCES are now at work which will inform industry 

shortly what its outlook for the duration is to be. The prospects 
are not bright so far as ending of present difficulties and expanding 
net profits are concerned but the chances are in the not distant future 
most of the bad news will be known and this will be something favor- 
able for management and capital. Congress is still working on a new 
tax bill and until the new rates become law with the probability these 
will not later on be advanced greatly, with business knowing the worst 
or almost the worst as to high war taxation, this will be a favorable 
development. In England business knows that its taxation will not 
be further increased and it has proved of great help, security markets 
there acting much better over the last year than here. 

Then another favorable development may come from the war soon 
in view of the world-shaking events that are now deciding several 
major fronts, such as in Russia. These will tell if the war may end 
in 1943 or go over a long term with exhaustion due for many of the 
weaker countries. With this news soon to come business will be better 
able to appraise its situation so that there is a disposition to look for 
better news than for bad. 

But longer or shorter war and irrespective of the coming tax law, 
there are unmistakable trends that point the way of the post-war busi- 
ness world. Government during the war has entered into the affairs 
of business greatly more than in the World War I and the trend is 
still strongly in that direction, with many of the regulations of war 
due to continue in some fashion after the conflict ends. There are apt 
to be restrictions in the coming years as to net profits because high 
taxation is due to continue for many years and the trend toward 
higher wage rates, so noticeable in recent years, will continue although 
at a slower pace, tending to bring lower paid industries up to a higher 
level. It is termed a “people’s war,” and the peace will see the trend 
in that direction with the result that “excessive” profits and high sal- 
aries will be curbed as they are in war. Capital will get a smaller 
share of the national income in the coming peace era as it is ex- 
periencing now. 

The war is also bringing drastic technical progress, where shortages 
demand such developments, which means that manufacturers now 
should be taking advantage of new methods and processes for the 
coming peace era. There are events now in this connection that already 
point to a definite termination of an epoch and the beginning of a new 
one so that textile as well as other manufacturers will have to be “on 
their toes” to take advantage of these war changes affecting them now 
and later. There will be enormous markets for their products in peace 
but there is no certainty that manufacturers can go back to where 
they left off when they began war goods production. It is definite 
the full-fashioned hosiery field will never go back to use of real silk 
Other lines will be similarly affected. 

















wages in order to retain its help. A 
survey would probably show that the 
actual wages paid today are in line 
with those in the cotton and under- 
wear industries and we anticipate, 
therefore, that the result of the con- 
ference in October will be to place the 
seamless hosiery industry in the same 
position with the other two mentioned 
industries.”’ Manufacturer-members of 
the hosiery committee who are expect- 
ed to serve again in the coming wage 
deliberations are J. Lee Bausher, J. C. 
Greer, and W. W. Neal, Sr. 


Seasonal Order 
on Seamless 


Office of Price Administration has 
issued a long-awaited ruling on cer- 
tain seasonal knit goods, providing 
wholesalers and retailers with a defi- 
nite basis for setting up ceiling prices 
and going ahead with fall and winter 
merchandising. Sweater brackets can 
now be adjusted to new and higher 
costs. The effect will be translated into 
prices as much as 25 per cent over the 
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highs of last March, according to sev- 
eral manufacturers. Until now distrib- 
utors of sweaters and several other 
knit goods had been unable to price 
their goods without risk of losses 
which would have occurred in many 
instances if sales had been made un- 
der the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lations. Only a few have been able to 
get relief as hardship cases, and re- 
tailers have feared to risk pricing 
such garments in areas where OPA in- 
vestigators were busy. Some further 
clarification of the order may be re- 
quired but its contents appear to be 
sufficiently clear to permit pricing to 
be done without delay. The OPA has 
conceded the necessity of acting on the 
matter and permitting such revisions 
upward as now seen most needed by 
the distributors. 


Underwear Mill Operations 
Show Little Change 


Production as well as shipments of 
men’s athietic shirts by underwear 
mills during this July were well main- 
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os AS softly feminine as this blouse of rayon crepe owes much of its eye-appeal 
and style to correct processing of the material itself. Many of the leading mills, 
converters, finishers, and dyers depend entirely on high-quality Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
products for this correct processing. 

Ask your local C.P.P. representative for full particulars about Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
wetting, fulling, scouring and dispersing agents. And remember—in spite of the many 
material and style changes that may result from the war, C.P.P. processing soaps and 


detergents are effective on any type of fabric. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT CQOLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CQO. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


COLGATE T.K.S. SOAP ¢ COLGATE KWIKSOLV ¢« ARCTIC SYNTEX “M‘' «© COLGATE FULLING SOAP + COLGATE BLENDED FULLING SOAP 


COLGATE FORMULA 25 © COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES « ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES + BADGER FLAKES 
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Hosiery Mills 
and Sales Firm 


Co-ordinate on 


Jomt Problems 











Ed 8S. Jamison, head of James Jamison & Co., prominent hosiery sales agency, had an idea. All of the mills he represents are currently 
engaged largely on materials for the armed forces, but he recognized there was a civilian market that must be maintained, and also that 
each mill could contribute something to the efficiency and progress of the others, not only for the long pull, but for the immediate job 
of helping to win the war as well. 

Accordingly, he conceived a plan of co-ordination conferences between the heads of these mills, which take the form of miniature 
conventions, with a presiding officer, an agenda and informal speeches and exchange of views. Everything is discussed, relating to the 


plants, employer-employee relationships, production methods—=in fact, 


anything and everything to make for better methods of producing 


hosiery. It is s relationship unique in business, and is producing results even beyond Mr. Jamison’s original expectations. It is compar- 
able in spirit and progressiveness to the co-ordination and co-operation between the established cotton duck manufacturers and the rug and 
carpet mills that went into duck manufacture as s result of the war emergency. 


The photograph above shows the hosiery group at their first meeting in York Pa. 
towns of each of the mills. In the picture, from left to right, are 


Subsequent conferences have been held in the home 
the following representatives of the concerns involved: 


Front row: Richard L. Thompson, general manager, Sulloway Hosiery Co., Franklin, N. H.; Robert E. Davis, president, W. B. Davis 


& Sons, Inc., Fort Payne, Ala.; George P 


all, of James Jamison & Co., New York City; and Robert E. Davis, Jr., president, Southland 


Mills, Fort Payne, Ala. Back row: Edward 8S. Jamison, of James Jamison & Co., New York City; Emory H. Goode, manager, hosiery divi- 


sion, Marshall Field & Co., Fieldale, Va.; F. 


gerald, general manager, Joseph Black & Sons, York, Pa. 


G. Henley, treasurer-manager, W. B, Davis & Sons, Inc., Fort Payne, Ala.; and E. J, Fitz- 





tained both in comparison with the 
previous month and with July, 1941. 
That this was the case notwithstand- 
ing the large number of young men go- 
ing into the armed services was re- 
garded as significant. For July produc- 
tion of athletic shirts totaled 920,000 
dozens compared with 832,000 dozens 
in the previous month and 770,000 
dozens for July a year ago. Produc- 
tion of cotton, wool and other knit un- 
derwear in July totaled 2,640,283 
dozens. 


Seamless Hose Plants 
Lose More Workers 


Reports from the South to selling 
agents here indicate it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for seamless hosiery 
manufacturers to retain workers in 
the face of wage inducements at the 
war plants and some are said to have 
found it necessary recently to adjust 
pay schedules to ward off further 
losses in labor. Southern producers are 
likely to benefit only temporarily by 
the refusal of the War Labor Board to 
remove the wage differential existing 
between the northern and southern 
branches of the cotton industry which 
is about the same difference as cur- 
rentiy marks the schedules between the 
seamless hosiery mills in the two sec- 
tions. It is no longer a question of offi- 
cial ruling as to whether knitters in 
the South should be paid a_ higher 
rate. Knitters must pay them more if 
they wish to keep them. According to 
a report of the American Federation of 
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Hosiery Workers, the average hourly 
earnings in northern seamless mills 
last March were 49.8 cents per hour 
while in southern milis the average 
was 46.9 cents. 

In petitioning the wage-and-hour ad- 
ministration early this year to convene 
a seamless committee for the purpose 
of revising the 36 cent minimum to 40 
cents an hour, the union emphasized 
that the seamless industry had already 
experienced a high turn-over of labor. 
This was as high, in some southern 
mills, as 25 per cent, but it is now re- 
ported difficult for them to find suffi- 
cient learners because war work is tak- 
ing both the experienced and inexpe- 
rienced in constantly larger numbers. 
In paying higher wages the seamless 
mills have run into the obstacle of 
price ceilings on their goods but for 
the present they are more concerned 
over their inability to find sufficient 
workers than prospective restrictions 
on profits. As noted, southern full- 
fashioned hosiery miils have lost 
about one-third of their workers to 
war plants. 


Southern Hosiery Assn. 
Omits Annual Meeting 


Southern Hosiery Manufacturers As- 
sociation will not hold an annual meet- 
ing this year, according to an an- 
nouncement made early in September 
by Secretary Taylor R. Durham. Be- 
cause of gas-rationing and other prob- 
lems connected with the war, Mr. Dur- 
ham took a mail vote of directors in 


regard to holding the convention and 
a majority voted against it. This was 
followed by a mail vote of all active 
and associate members and a large ma- 
jority voted against it. This meeting is 
usually held each fall and previously 
the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers had cancelled its an- 
nual convention which was scheduled 
for Atlantic City last April. 


Turn to Fleece 
Underwear Expected 


Assuming there is no hoarding by 
distributors and the public and no 
scare publicity to rush buyers into ac- 
quiring more than they need, there will 
be enough heavy underwear to meet 
the expected larger civilian demand 
for such merchandise that is expected 
to develop from fuel oil rationing for 
heating homes this winter. Roy A. 
Cheney, president of the Underwear 
Institute, expressed this belief in com- 
menting on a report of the possible 
shortage of such garments. While dis- 
counting the likelihood of a shortage, 
he emphasized the supply will also de 
pend on the availability of yarns. He 
said the only bottleneck in underwear 
today lies in the yarn supply and 
yarn-producing machinery. There 
will undoubtedly be a_ reversion to 
types of garments and methods of 
merchandising which were popular 
some twenty years ago, Mr. Cheney 
said. For example, the public will turn 
to heavyweight fleece garments for 
winter wear as fuel will become scarce. 
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Complete! 








The only annual register of the Knitting Industry. 
NEW NAMES, NEW FIRMS, NEW ADDRESSES, 
NEW MARKETS, AND NEW BUYING SOURCES— 
2,199 Knitting Mill reports in detail; officers, machinery, 


etc. 
589 Knitting Yarn Spinners’ reports; equipment, sizes, 





etc. 
554 Knitting Yarn Dealers are also listed. 
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511 Knit Goods Manufacturers’ Agents. 
1,280 Knit Goods Wholesalers with buyers; over 350 new 











firms. 
950 Chain store organizations. 
1,881 Department Stores with Knit Goods Buyers’ Names. = You should, immediately, investigate the 
OFFICE EDITION $6.50 POCKET EDITION $5.50: NEW BRINTON —PR (Pattern Rib) machine 
—the first to produce jacquard-type patterns 
THE NEW 52ND YEAR on both face and back of rib fabrics. It is 


particularly of value where great elasticity 
is desired—as, for example, in bathing suits 


DAVISON'S KNIT GOODS TRADE 


represents an investment of over seventeen thousand five —and where welt-stitch figures are wanted. 
hundred dollars by the publishers in thoroughly revising ; fig 

thousands of separate mill reports, classifying ee See this versatile BRINTON machine — 
product, alphabetically indexing them and also including i cumulation withaet chiteation. 


about twelve thousand allied firms. Arranged and edited 

with rigid precision, its eight hundred pages will bear the 

test of any examination! It is yours for only $6.50 in 

the deluxe office edition or $5.50 for the handy size! 
F.0.B. Ridgewood, N. J. 





The Entire Industry Is Conscientiously Reported, Listed 
and Cross-Indexed. 


DAVISON PUBLISHING CO. 
“Standard Textile Publications Since 1866” *700 KENSINGTON AVENUE 


Executive, Production and Sales Offi 
88 aii, New ion am PY, il ad. elyah La, Pz. 
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It ts likely that as in the old days 
this will mean union suits instead of 
shirts and shorts. 

The suits will have to be fleece 
lined as protection against cold be- 
cause part-wool underwear will prob- 
ably not be available after this winter, 
judging by increasingly heavy demand 
from the armed forces. The knitting 
machine capacity of the underwear in- 
dustry is considered sufficient to take 
care of the expected rise in the de- 
mand so long as there is no hoarding. 
Mr. Cheney pointed out in this connec- 
tion it was customary for the mills to 
turn out balbriggans for summer wear 
and shift to fleeces when heavyweight 
orders were due. On a year-around 
production schedule, the mills can re- 
sume that program. Speaking of mer- 
chandising under war time conditions, 
he felt the legitimate wholesaler would 
welcome a return to the practice of 
placing orders at the beginning of each 
season. 


Rayon Plants Expected 
to Make More Tire Yarn 


Although objections have been made 
by several cotton cord interests and 
certain smaller rayon plants to the 
plan for the conversion of viscose 
process equipment to provide about 
50,000,000 pounds of high tenacity yarn 
for military use, principally for tire 
cord, it is reported in the trade that 
this action will be taken in the near 
future by War Production Board au- 
thorities. In the trade it was said that 
authorization of the program may be 
followed by directives to rayon plants 
to proceed with the conversion. One 
report was to the effect such conver- 
sion could be completed by the fall of 
1943. This production of strong type 
rayon yarn is in addition to the pres- 
ent output of about 50,000,000 pounds 
of such yarn being made on existing 
equipment-or on machinery installed 
when certain rayon yarn producers 
were permitted to round out existing 
facilities. There have been reports op- 
position to this plan have been based 
on the critical metals necessary for the 
rayon plants which it was felt might 
better be used in other war uses. 


Total Hosiery Shipments 
Larger Than a Year Ago 


Total shipments of all types of ho- 
siery for the first seven months of this 
year amounted to 86,407,324 dozen 
pairs compared with 85,200,309 dozen 
pairs for the same period in 1941 or 
an increase of 1.4 per cent. Shipments 
of women’s full-fashioned. hosiery for 
the first seven months declined ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 dozen pairs due 
to the continued decline in all-silk, all- 
nylon, and silk leg constructions which 
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was offset in part by larger shipments 
of rayon, cotton, and nylon leg con- 
struction. In the seamless divisions, 
shipments increased, the women’s 
seamless division showing an increase 
of approximately 2,300,000 dozen pairs 
and anklets increased almost 3,000,000 
dozen pairs. During the first seven 
months of the year there was a drop 
in shipments of women’s full-fashioned 
of 20 per cent which was brought 
about largely by a decline of 90 per 
cent in shipments of all-silk. During 
the same months shipments of wom- 
en’s full fashioned all-nylon dropped 
73 per cent due to the elimination of 
this tvpe yarn for the manufacture of 
civilian hosiery. The women’s seamless 
section showed an increase of 5 per 
cent in shipments during the first seven 
months notwithstanding a drop of 93 
per cent in all-silk which was more 
than offset by a gain of 94 per cent in 
rayon, 37 per cent in cotton and almost 
60 per cent in wool. Half-hose and 
slack shipments totaled almost 7 per 
cent over the corresponding months of 
1941 with anklets registering a gain of 
17 per cent. 


Report Nylon Uses 
by Gov’t Expands 


Increases in demands of various 
yovernmental departments for nylon 
yarn have been largely responsible for 
a drop in shipments to parachute man- 
ufacturers during August, according to 
trade reports. Several believe that ny- 
lon yarn shipments to contractors dur- 
ing October will be larger and that the 
recent difficulties will be temporary. It 
is understood that much of this tight- 
ness for parachute use was due to 
larger poundage going into the making 
of gliders. Several of the parachute 
contractors had complained that their 
deliveries of nylon yarn during August 
had been curtailed as much as 40 per 
cent with shipments during September 
to them reported to be still seriously 
curtailed but in this connection it is 
being recalled that allocation of nylon 
yarn is entirely in the hands of the 
War Production Board. 


Larger Purchases of 
Knitwear by Army 


After being out of the.market for 
large quantities for some weeks, the 
Government both through the Army 
and Navy departments, has invited 
bids on substantial quantities of knit 
goods. An invitation for bids by the 
Philadelphia Army Quartermaster De- 
pot scheduled to be received Septem- 
ber 18, called for 13,500,000 undergar- 
ments, half-wool and half-cotton. At 
the same time the Navy issued bids on 
underwear. The Army invitation repre- 
senting more than a million dozens 


was a large order even from this buy- 
er. Nevertheless there was confidence 
that the industry will meet this need 
and that bidding would be active. Such 
a large military purchase means that 
this much less of such underwear will 
be available for civilian needs even 
though this section of the market has 
been tight all year. One development 
which could interfere with the delivery 
on the new business, increased labor 
shortages, has been felt more keenly 
than ever in the industry cutting down 
production in several important in- 
stances. The Philadelphia Army Depot 
has also issued a request for bids on 
1,500,000 part-wool shorts for lease- 
lend and understood to be for Great 
Britain. The drawers wanted on this 
order are flat-knit construction and 
not the customary ribs that have been 
bought for the American soldiers. It 
was felt, however, that the order could 
be handled without difficulty by mills 
here. 


U. S. and England Hold 
Sak Yarn Discussions 


A committee representing American 
yarn mercerizers and officials repre- 
senting various departments of the 
Government have been discussing ways 
and means of bringing into the United 
States fine count cotton yarns from 
England to be used in the welts and 
feet of women’s full-fashioned rayon 
hosiery. This has also made necessary 
negotiations with British officials and 
while considerable progress has been 
made reports are that the matter is 
not yet in its final stage. If the plan 
reaches a satisfactory agreement be- 
tween the two countries large amounts 
of 70s and finer made from combed 
Sak will be brought in with about 450,- 
000 pounds monthly being discussed as 
the possible total. Under present condi- 
tions this would prove of considerable 
help to the American hosiery industry 
and at the same time prove acceptable 
to American spinners and mercerizers 
due to their current inability to meet 
all demands from both military and 
civilian users. 

The movement would also be accept- 
able to knitters of women’s rayon full- 
fashioned here in view of the reports 
in the trade that the rayon yarn pro- 
ducers may be asked to allocate about 
00,000,000 pounds of high tenacity 
yarn for the tire fabric trade, which 
would mean greater difficulties for 
these knitters in obtaining sufficient 
yarns. Manufacturers say the combed 
Sak would give them a very desirable 
yarn for the feet and welt and that 
such yarn would go well with the 
rayon in the leg. Just prior to the war 
the Department of Agriculture was 
conducting research in the making of 
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Scholler adapts their proven ‘‘fine-art’” of producing 
hosiery and fabric finishes, to meet the demands 
of a war-time economy .. .Yet, through research 
and constant familiarity with the consumer's 
needs, DuraBeau Finishes impart all those vital 
requisites of loveliness, spot and water repellency, 


snag-resistance, allure and long life to today’s fabrics. 
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all-cotton women's full-fashioned from 
fine count combed yarns of American 
spinners but the heavy demand for 
combed yarn of all sizes for military 
uses has eliminated this for the dura- 
tion. 


WAAC Hosiery Purchases 
Stir Trade Complaints 


Declaring it is impossible for union 
hosiery manufacturers to compete with 
non-union plants in supplying hosiery 
for women in the armed forces, Wil- 
liam M. Leader, president of the Phila- 
delphia locai, American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers, advocates giving 
members of the WAACS and WAVES 
a hosiery allowance so that they will 
be permitted to buy their own. In a 
letter to Major General E. B. Gregory, 
Army Quartermaster General, he de- 
clared there was a determination of 
some employers to get such orders no 
matter how low the price was. He 
pointed to the recent purchase of ho- 
siery for the WAACS by the Philadel- 
phia Army Quartermaster Depot where 
he claimed the successful bidders ob- 
tained the contract at a price below 
actual cost. Mr. Leader also stated 
that Earl Constantine, president of the 
National Association of Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers, had agreed that the prices 
were too low. The rayon full-fashioned 
hosiery had been bought by the Army 
at only 44 cents a pair while the cot- 
ton full fashioned was bought for 
slightly more than 45 cents a pair. 
Some in the trade feel that manufac- 
turers did quote very low on this or- 
der so that they might have the ad- 
vantage of the prestige that would go 
with initial contracts for hosiery for 
the women’s army. 


Glove Pay Order 
Affects 16,000 Workers 


An estimated 16,000 employees will 
get wage increases under an order es- 
tablishing 40 cents an hour as the 
minimum rate for the manufacture of 
ali gloves and mittens, according to an 
announcement by the wage-and-hour 
division of the Federal Department of 
Labor. Approximately 38,000 employees 
are covered by the new wage order 
which becomes effective September 21, 
1942, The wage order also restricts the 
employment of home workers and was 
based on the recommendations of a 
special industry committee which 
studied economic and competitive con- 
ditions in the industry. Since July 15, 
1940, the manufacture of gloves and 
mittens, other than work gloves and 
mittens, has been at a 35-cent hourly 
minimum and on the same date a min- 
imum wage of 32% cents an hour was 
established for the manufacture of 
work gloves and mittens. 
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Henderson Warns 


Knit Goods Trade 


Manufacturers, converters and job- 
bers of rayon knit goods were remind- 
ed by Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson that sales of these products 
come under the scope of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation. Reports 
had reached the OPA to the effect that 
in some instances producers and sell- 
ers of such products as circular knit, 
tricot knit, Milanese and brush rayon 
cloths are failing to price these goods 
by the proper method. Styling and pro- 
duction of so-called novelty cloths in 
order to obtain higher prices seem to 
be the chief means adopted by some 
interests for evading the GMPR, the 
Price Administration was advised. 


Hose Firm Enjoined 
in Ceiling Litigation 


A decision was rendered by United 
States District Court in New York 
City enjoining Samuel I. Burd and 
Martin M. Burd, trading as Lycoming 
Hosiery Company, from selling nylon 
hosiery as well as other types of ho- 
Siery above the ceilings fixed by the 
Office of Price Administration. The de- 
fendants claimed to have conducted a 
jobbing business and to nave been en- 
titled to charge 10 per cent in excess 
of the ceilings but the court held that 
the defendants do not conduct a job- 
bing business, pointing out that they 
also controlled the Burdwyn Hosiery 
Mills, which engages in the manufac- 
turing business, and the Park Dye 
Finishing Co. which is engaged in the 
processing of hosiery. The court said 
that, “Lycoming is not an independent 
jobber. Lycoming is part and parcel of 
Burdwyn and the manufacturer of ny- 
lon hose’’. 


Korzenik, Outerwear 
Head, on Leave 
as Army Officer 


Sidney S. Korzenik, executive secre- 
tary and counsel of the National Knit- 
ted Outerwear Association, has taken 
a leave of absence to join the Army as 
a lieutenant. The board of directors of 
the association voted to continue Lieu- 
tenant Korzenik as executive secretary 
and counsel in absentia. Harold Kor- 
zenik was designated acting counsel in 
his brother’s absence and Edward A. 
Brandwein, secretary of the Eastern 
District Association, was named acting 
secretary of the National, in addition 
to his reguiar duties. Lieutenant Kor- 
zehnik has been connected with the Na- 
tional Knitted Outerwear Association 
for the past eleven years. Harold Kor- 
zenik, the new counsel, has been in 
touch with the knitted outerwear in- 
dustry in connection with his law 


practice and through association with 
his brother. A military watch was pre- 
sented to Lieutenant Korzenik by Ru- 
dolph H. Wyner, president, on behalf 
of the outerwear association. 


Underwear Ceiling 
Changes Set 
for Fall Lines 


Ceiling prices for fall and winter 
knitted underwear were established for 
manufacturers, as well as for whole 
salers and retailers, through action 
taken by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration September 15. Because rela- 
tively few manufacturers delivered 
these winterweight garments last 
March, the base period in the General 
Maximum Price Regulation, OPA is- 
sued this new order, No. 221, covering 
prices for fall and winter lines. The 
regulation in effect established prices 
for the industry on the basis of levels 
at which manufacturers made advance 
shipments of those goods last March 
for the coming winter season. They 
were manufacturers’ “January 1942 
opening prices.” With the establish- 
ment of maximum prices for manufac- 
turers, OPA also regulated the whole- 
sale end of the business, this compan- 
ion action being taken by adding fall 
and winter underwear to the group of 
commodities covered by maximum 
price regulation No. 210. This provi- 
sion was made through Amendment 
No. 1 to this regulation which sets a 
pricing method based on cost plus last 
year’s percentage mark-up. Manufac- 
turers said in this connection in sev- 
eral instances that they felt OPA had 
gone back too far to reach the base 
period in view of increases in costs 
that manufacturers have had to bear 
in the intervening months. No. 221 be- 
came effective September 15 and the 
amendment on September 21. 


a Se 
Use Your Notebook 


Let me suggest that you make 
more and better use of a _ pocket 
notebook in connection with your 
supervisory job. 

The chances are you already car- 
ry some sort of a memorandum 
book in your pocket. If you do not, 
form the habit now. 

Here are some of the things a 
supervisor might have in his note- 
book: 

List of things to be done today. 

Things to be done tomorrow. 

Things to be done soon. 

Safety notes. 

Monthly costs. 

Monthly performance records. 

Meetings to attend. 

Books to read. 

Notes on material and supplies. 

And ideas to be studied and de- 
veloped. — “Management Informa- 
tion”, Elliott Service Co., Ince. 
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OF 
ALABAMA 


AVONDALE 
MILLS 






YARNS 4s to 40s 


KNITTING AND WARP 
DIRECT SALES AGENTS: 
COMER-AVONDALE MILLS, INC. 


New York °° Philadelphia ©° Reading 
Chicago °*° Chattanooga ° Greensboro, N. C. 


Boston e 












































| 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY RESEARCH | 


INCORPORATED 
CONSULTANTS ON TEXTILE MANUFACTURING | 
AND DEVELOPING 


11 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK, N. Y., | 


SPECIALIZING IN 
OPERATING METHODS. WORKING CONDITIONS, 


MAINTENANCE. WASTE CONTROL, 
| NEW FIBRES AND PROCESSES 
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| ONYX TEXTILE PROCESSING 
| PRODUCTS MEET WAR TIME NEEDS 


1 Today, routines in the processing and 


| jected to sudden changes and drastic 
| withdrawals because of our country s 








finishing of textiles are changed over- 
night. Materials and methods are sub- 


war efforts. Onyx Textile Processing 
and Finishing Products for all avail- 
able fibers cover a range wide enough 
to meet conditions governing raw —_ 
terials, production, market conditions 
and government regulations. m” tex- 
tile manufacturers confronted with war 
time finishing problems, Onyx chem- 
‘cts and technicians are available for 
consultation and real, practical net. 
Leading textile mills have been aided 
considerably by Onyx Processing 
Products. Why not learn what 
they may do for you? 











INVEST IN 
WAR SAVINGS 








BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
TODAY 
AND EVERY DAY. 


Vv 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


New England Office: 511 Westminster Street, Providence, R. |. 


Charlotte Office: 121 Eas? Third Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Mid-Western Representatives: 


Maher Color & Chemical Co., Chicago, Iil.; Los Angeles, Calif. 


In Canada: 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., ltd., Montreal, P. Q., Toronto. Ont. 
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TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 


Sales Cotton Yarn Demand Shows Improvement After Three- 
Month Dullness—Selling Of Medium Sizes Under Ceiling Ap- 
parent—Army Buying Helps And Civilian Coverage Slightly 
Larger—Rayon Yarns Very Active—Worsted Knitting Counts 


Restricted By Wool Rules 


Philadelphia, September 16, 1942 


ALTHOUGH carded cotton yarn spinners are shipping out much fast- 

er than they are booking new poundage, the situation has im- 
proved for them for the first month in more than three. Counts in the 
medium range and especially around 20s are the softest, and reports 
are heard of sales or at least offerings of 20s two-ply carded several 
cents under the ceiling. There was a purchase of 7s and 13s single 
carded by the Atlanta Prison at several cents under the ceiling. Not 
all counts in carded can be bought in this manner as such numbers 
as 30s and finer are steady and usually at the ceiling. Combed yarns 
remain tight and selling at full ceiling levels with some producers 
that have orders for coarse ply counts used in the manufacture of 
Army uniform twills reporting being well sold ahead through next 
April. Civilians have a job to obtain combed yarns and the outlook is 
that this situation is going to remain tight as long as the war goes on. 
The Army wants garments made from combed and will specify these 
so long as they can get the wanted amounts. 


Cotton Yarns 


Although there are indications that 
the long dull period through which the 
Sales cotton yarn market has _ been 
passing will terminate in the near fu- 
ture, the backlog on spinners’ books 
has been declining. This has reached 
the point with some of them where 
they will run out of current orders 
within two to three weeks and has 
brought about a condition where nu- 
merous carded yarn sellers have been 
quoting medium counts several cents 
under the ceiling. This cutting has 
been largely confined to medium num- 
bers and has been most apparent in 
20s two-ply warps where quotations 
have been as much as two or three 
cents under the ceiling. There has 
also been a fair amount of price cut- 
ting in carded knitting numbers but 
as has been true in carded weaving, 
this has largely been confined to the 
coarser and medium sizes, with 30s 
and finer generally holding well at 
full ceiling rates. 

While spinners admit offering yarns 
at such levels most of them have been 
willing only to sell a few weeks pro- 
duction at such low prices and after 
booking this business they again ad- 
vanced quotations to the ceiling. Sev- 
eral, in fact, have turned down sub- 
stantial orders at advances over their 
last selling price but slightly under the 
ceiling, explaining to their customers 
that they are not in a position to take 
additional poundage at the lower fig- 
ure until this again becomes impera- 
tive which would indicate manufactur- 
ers are not able to buy a very large 
poundage even of these medium counts 
at the extremely low prices reported. 
Why this is so is evident from an ex- 
amination of recent conditions affect- 
ing spinners. Most of them assert that 
when they curtail for any reason their 
trained workers immediately secure 
work in the war industry where pay 
rates are higher so that when the spin- 
ner is able to resume he is unable to 
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bring his former employes back. Spin- 
ners also claim there is a scarcity of 
numerous other items used in their 
manufacture, making distress selling 
very unprofitable. 

This situation of carded yarn spin- 
ners does not apply to the combed end 
of the sales yarn market. Combed op- 
erators turning out a larger proportion 
for the armed forces, in some cases 
have orders on their books running as 
far ahead as next April. Several spin- 
ners in this position report that these 
far-ahead orders are for sizes used in 
the weaving of Army uniform twills 
but there are many other military fab- 
rics and garments in which such yarns 
have been specified so that the combed 
Spinning trade continues in a tight 
delivery position. This continues to be 
true even though new business from 
both the military and the civilian buy- 
ers has not been as large as it was 
earlier this year. The Army and Navy, 
however, during the first half of Sep- 
tember began to issue new invitations 
on various textiles calling for the 
largest quantities noted since last 
spring so that combed spinners are 
certain that before their present con- 
tracts are nearly completed they will 
be in receipt of duplicate orders, as- 
suring peak production for many 
months ahead. 

This sold-up condition in combed 
yarns is affecting civilian lines and 
in several directions steps are now be- 
ing taken with the idea of easing the 
situation for them. One such instance 
is the present conferences being held 
with the idea of bringing into the 
United States sizeable amounts of Eng- 
lish fine count combed yarns made 
from Egyptian cotton which, accord- 
ing to present plans, would be con- 
fined solely to the knitting of welts 
and feet in women’s full-fashioned ray- 
on hosiery. These discussions are be- 
ing participated in by American mer- 
cerizers and intentions are that these 
yarns would be distributed in this coun- 
try through such concerns. 
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Rayon 


Further sealing down in quotas of 
rayon yarn available for mills run- 
ning on civilian goods during the next 
few months is anticipated by yarn 
producers. It is not expected at pres- 
ent that any very sharp decrease will 
be made at the opening of any one 
month but rather that quotas will be 
reduced gradually month to month. But 
several producers report they are en- 
countering delays in receiving licenses 
to ship yarn to Latin-America. In some 
instances that no licenses had been 
received calling for shipment of any 
part of the 4 per cent of their August 
production which was set aside for 
Latin American mills. It was believed 
that limitations on cargo space were 
responsible for the slowing up in ex- 
ports. Rayon yarn producers under- 
stand that an order will be issued be- 
tween now and October 1 requiring 
producers to convert more of their 
machinery to the manufacture of high 
tenacity yarn for use in tire cords for 
the Army. How much this will be is 
not known but reports mention 50,000,- 
000 pounds. 

Deliveries of rayon filament yarns 
to domestic consumers in August to- 
taled 38,400,000 pounds compared with 
40,000,000 pounds in the _ previous 
month or with 37,300,000 pounds in 
August, 1941. Total deliveries of ray- 
on yarn for the first eight months of 
the current year amounted to 309,700,- 
000 pounds. This would compare with 
295,900,000 pounds in the corresponding 
period last year or an increase of 5 per 
cent. Rayon filament yarn stocks held 
by producers on August 31 totaled 7,- 
300,000 pounds compared with 6,600,000 
pounds on July 31. Deliveries of ray- 
on staple fiber to domestic consumers 
in August totaled 12,800,000 pounds 
which was a slight increase compared 
with the previous month and compared 
with 12,200,000 pounds in August 1941. 


Worsted Yarns 


Production of worsted’ knitting 
yarns is declining largely due to the 
restrictions on the use of wool for 
civilian garments and also because re- 
tailers and jobbers have not operated 
heavily as yet in garments made from 
substitutes. Estimates on the length 
of time that all-wool sweaters will con- 
tinue to be available vary but few be- 
lieve that the industry will be able to 
offer all-wool garments beyond the end 
of the year. Once these wool stocks 
are exhausted the knitwear industry 
will probably return to a condition 
where novelty and style are the basis 
of competition within the various 
price ranges. At present the emphasis 
is on all-wool garments in the whole- 
sale and retail trades largely because 
stocks of such lines have not been 
cleaned up as yet. There are numer- 
ous worsted yarn spinners now work- 
ing full time but on military orders 
such as for Army sweaters or Navy 
swim-trunks where there are no limi- 
tations on wool consumption. 
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Your File 


2. Statement of Wages for Employee 
as Required By Law 


. Signed Receipt for Wages Paid. 
Hours Worked. etc. 


. A Strong Payroll Envelope 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE CoO. 


505-11 Stewart Avenue, S. W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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LAUNDER - OMETER — 
Standard laboratory 
washing machine of 
the A. A. T. C. C.— 
measures resistance 
to washing action, 
shrinking, staining, 
color fastness to soaps 
and solvents. All fac- 
tors carefully con- 
trolled—can be pro- 
duced exactly at any 
time. 





Take ne chance 


With the Government! age 
Gar Your 

, PAYROLL 

RECORDS 
Use 4-in-1 


Payroll Envelopes 


THEY PROVIDE THESE IMPORTANT 
REQUIREMENTS: 


. Complete Record of Payments for 














Abington Vacuum Stripper, as used on re 554 cotton cards automatically stripped by 
volving flat card, strips cylinder and doffer. Abington Vacuum System in this mill. 


Abington Vacuum Card Stripping 
smproves Production and Quality 


Stripping 100% by vacuum, our system re- 
duces stripping cost 60% to 90%; adds 4% or 
more to production; improves carding by 
eliminating harmful brush action on wires; 
permits extra stripping per shift as added 
Quality-insurance. Used by 700 mills, both 
cotton and wool. 


Also Collects Process Waste 


By waste stations and flexible down-takes 
(shown at left) the vacuum piping collects 
flat strips, comber noil, picker waste, card 
fly, sweeps, etc., conveying all to central 
waste house. 


REQUEST STRIPPER CATALOG 


 —— — 


INGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. @ CHARLOTTE, N. C. 















_ ATLAS-OMETERS 





ACCELERATED : 










sun, rain, heat 
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TESTING 
EQUIPMENT 





N Atlas-Ometers you have a 2 
simple, easy way to learn, = 
quickly, how your products will 
resist fading, or deterioration from 
laundering. Atlas-Ometers have 
been a valuable mainstay of the 2 

textile industry for over a quarter = - - 

of a century. Their time-saving a LANE BASKET TRUCKS 
guidance is more essential right es 

now than ever before. 
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\ Ico¢ Smooth — Light — Durable 


FADE-OMETER—Rotates specimens around 
the Atlas Enclosed Violet Carbon Arc, the 
closest approach to natural sunlight. Tem- 
perature automatically controlled. 


WEATHER-OMETER—Duplicates effect of ac- 


tual exposure—months of 
and cold condensed to a few days. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO, 


387 W. Superior St., Chicago, Illinois 


Designed for 


All Textile, Garment, and 


Many Other Industrial Piants. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Inc., Mfrs. 


Pw Vee) ase Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


LAUNDER-OMETER @ FADE-OMETER @ WEATHER-OMETER 
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ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
} ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 
Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK 

W. C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 

185 Pinecrest Ave. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave. 
Decatur, Ga. 15 Augusta, St. Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Telephone 150 Allendale 352! 















































Letter from one of our distributors states in part, “We 
have a customer who has two Fairbanks Hand Trucks 
that have been in use 30 years and yet are in very good 
condition.” 


It’s no wonder that husky Fairbanks Hand Trucks 
stand up on the job so many years. They | 
simply can’t be matched for rugged, 
durable construction. Fairbanks engi- 
neering provides extra strength wher- 
ever needed. 


There is a type of Fairbanks Hand, 
Platform, and Box Truck for every serv- 
ice. 


Write for catalog No. 61. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 
18 East 4th St., New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Distributors in Principal Cities. 























RALPH E. LOPER GO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


GREENVILLE, S. C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 
® ¥ & « 


SPECIALIZING COST SYSTEMS 
IN TEXTILE COSTS 
AND operating WORK LOAD STUDIES 


METHODS FOR PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
MORE THAN A COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 


QUARTER OF 
A CENTURY SPECIAL REPORTS 











TWIN WIRE HEDDLES 


for every type of weaving 


Call on Watson-Williams for twin 
wire heddles. For scores of years, 
Watson-Williams have maintained 
a record for quality and precision 
of heddle manufacture. Send a 
sample order today. 


WATSON - WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Millbury, Mass. Leicester, Mass. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
W. F. Daboll, 810 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S$. C. 
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® REINFORCED 
BALE PAPER 
AND ROLL WRAPS 

® KRAFT PAPER 

© TOILET PAPER 

® GUMMED TAPE 


Established 1868 


To DELIVER 
‘“‘THE GOODS’’... 


Safely and Economically! 
use 


BELSINGER 
CORRUGATED TEXTILE 
SHIPPING CASES 


(Containers manufactured under License 
granted by Belsinger, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.) 


Consult Apaco on your heavy or extra 
duty textile packaging requirements. 


No obligation, of course. 


ATLANTA 
PAPER COMPANY 
ATLANTA‘ GEORGIA 
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SETTeeeeT 





J. W. WELLS LUMBER CO. 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AMON D 


MAPLE 


HARD 


Get the 
Best 











FLOORING 
: a 


Michigan 
Hard Maple 





SUPPLIERS OF COTTON MILL FLOORING FOR 28 YESIARS 
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BOBBIN STRIPPER 
HIGH CLEANING CAPACITY 
Protects barrel and finish. Usu- 


ally pays for itself in one year 
—always within 18 months. 





Complete information promptly furnished upon request 


Fe Yerrell Machine Co.%. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. . Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
James F, Notman ..... Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 
Geo. Thomas & Co. . . . Manchester, Eng.—European Agt. 











Ss, DEX 





NEW YORK, N 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: me ————a 





Y. 
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(Ensul M7, TA, Cngineets 


TO- THE 


TEATILE INDUSTRY 


for OVER THIRTY EARS | 


* OPERATING METHODS 
* MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
* COST METHODS 
* COST CONTROL 


* MODERNIZATION 
COUNSEL 


* SPECIAL PROBLEMS 



















































BARNES 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATES INC. 


318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., | 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


IO HIGH STREET~ ~~BOSTON, MASS. 




































GASTONIA TEXTILE 
SHEET METAL WORKS, INC. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. GASTONIA, WN. C. 
PHONE 330 


Spinning, Twister, Spooler and Quiller 

Cylinders—Card Screens—Picker Screens— 

Condenser Screens—Comber Tins— Waste 
Chutes—Lap Aprons—Aspirators 


A Sheet Metal Works Serving Textile Plants \’ 
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Pee | 84 


Tanks | #2 | 
and Towers 2 LARGEST PRODUCERS 









Let us build the tank 
you need. Water tanks, 
acid tanks, dye _ tanks, 


chemical tanks, oil tanks, 7 
creosote tanks, tanks for SIZE ; N a 


every purpose—support- 
ed by towers of fabricat- 
ed steel frames. : GU Mi S 













Nickel-Clad 


& Stainless Steel 
Vessels 










Starch Kettles and 
Boxes, Size Kettles, Di- 
gestors, Jig Boxes, Perox- 
ide Storage, Vats and 
other vessels of this dur- 
able metal made to order 
from your designs or 
ours. Nothing too large 
or complicated for us. 












Fabrications 


Boilers, Kiers, Air Receivers, Stor- 
age Bins. Framework, Tanks, Ket- 
tles, Vats—in fact any high pressure 
vessels or fabricated steel work pro- 
duced in our plant. 























Our Engineering Department 
will glaidly submit designs to 
meet any requirements. 







won't you? 





Manufac * * * 


of all + f wa 
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Conditions: S, for use under an 
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qd soften 
ers 
any ®xisting 


“Yon Sizes an 


Tall 
Emulsifieg) °° Waxes (py 







Smoke Stacks, 
Standpipes, etc. 


These and similar prod- 
ucts “custom made” to 
order from your designs 
Or OUTrs. 





ain and 






Tallow)] 





Northol p 

. °. S. f 

Chine, or use wi 

yarns, ~— Setting enten any make Of ma 


and ©onditioning 















—_ We can also produce 
special machinery 


for your own needs or for FRANK G. 


A varies acd | : 
resale purposes. Bs = : 
. orm r . y ‘ ACT 
Write for “Tank Talk” No. 5C or let us wr Se 
i No 


know your interest in fabricated COLE 
zs INCORPORATED 


Steel products. 
R.D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. [iMImEwoEa actnnanarran 
ESTABLISHED 1854 Telephones: Atlanta Raymond 2196-2197 


; NEWNAN GEORGIA &f Meriete, 35 
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Service 


‘Service’ is a big word today as Americans 
from coast to coast rally to the Colors . . . 
yet “Service” has been a “big word” with 
Dary Ring Travelers and representatives 


for over 45 years. 


Both are ready, willing and able to serve 
you NOW! Put their superior 
service and years of expert- 
ence in High Speed Traveler 


manufacturing to work on 









your spinning problems... 


NOW — TODAY! 


THE DARY RING 
TRAVELLER CO. 
TAUNTON. MASS. 








JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 


JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 

















ALKALIES 


and related products 


Soda Ash Ammonium Chloride 
Caustic Soda Caustic Potash 
Causticized Ash Potassium Carbonate 
Modified Sodas Para-dichlorobenzene 
Calcium Chloride Para-Baco* 
Liquid Chlorine Sodium Nitrite 


* TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET ° NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
BOSTON ¢ CHARLOTTE © CHICAGO @¢ CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT © NEW ORLEANS © NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH « ST. LOUIS © SYRACUSE 




















WE MANUFACTURE 


Fugitive Identification Tints 


for use on all types of fibers 


Economical — Fast to Light — Fugitive 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Box 948 — Charlotte, N. C. 
OUR 29th YEAR 


! ities THIEL 


All Kinds of 
CARD 
CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 


CLOTHING 





LOWELL, , 
MASS. 
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LAZENBY 
FILLING WINDERS 


Produce Filling of maximum yardage in Cop, 
Butt and Bobbin form for plain or automatic 
looms at minimum operating cost and main- 
tenance. 


Send us a small supply of your yarn for 
Test-Wind Report and Catalog. 


F. A. LAZENBY & COMPANY 
31 E, LEE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 














GASTONIA 
CoMBER NEEDLING Co. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. - GASTONIA, N. C. 
PHONE 330 


Re-Needlers 


All Makes Half Laps and Top Combs 
for Cotton Combing 


SERVING THE SOUTH SINCE i914 
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Step Up Production of 


Cloth for U.S. Navy Uniforms... 


@ This Gessner textile 
plant, producing fabrics for 
Navy uniforms, is equipped 
with a Reeves Variable 
Speed Transmission to reg- 
ulate the continuous flow of 
cloth through the damp- 
ener, sweating machine and 
dryer. All of these operations 
are affected by differences in the 
kinds of cloth and by temperature 
and humidity conditions, making 
frequent and extremely accurate 
speed adjustments necessary for 
best results and maximum output. 
The REEVEs Transmission enables 
these adjustments to be made 
quickly and accurately, without 
stopping the machine. Result, cloth 
is carried through the plant en- 
tirely free from tension, output in- 
creased.... REEVES Variable Speed 
Drives, standardly supplied on 
leading makes of textile machines, 
are easily applied to machines in 
use. Send for Bulletin C -423, 
“More Output for Victory.” 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 
COLUMBUS e INDIANA 


VARIABLE SPEED TRANS- 
MISSION for infinite speed 
control over wide range—2:1 
through 16:1. Fractional to 


— 
VARI-SPEED MOTOR PUL- 


LEY for application to shaft 
extension of any standard con- 
stant speed motor; 3:1 range. 


MOTODRIVE—combines 
motor, variable speed drive 
and gear reducer (if needed). 
Speed range 2:1 through 6:1, 
to 10 h.p. 





REEVES Speed Control 
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SPINDLE OILER 
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The Improved 
WICACO 





FOR COTTON AND RAYON SPINDLES 


The machine that saves from 15 to 45 seconds time in 
oiling each spindle and guarantees a correct oil level at all 
times without the necessity of measuring proper amount of 
oil, has now been improved. 


Such improvements include a new type of gun which 
gives greater turbulence in flushing bolsters and bases, with 
greater suction capacity for carrying off excess oil. This new 
gun has been designed to take either the standard tubes 
which are used for flushing and filling to the proper level, 
standard spindle bolsters, or the same gun has an attach- 
ment which can be applied after the oiling tubes for the 
bolsters are removed, for use on spindles with snout type oi! 
wells. 


This improved machine effects savings of as much as 
50°, in labor and oil and a complete elimination of spoiled 
yarn by overflowing bolsters. 


Write today for Details and Price. 


the WICACO 


MACHINE CORPORATION 


Precision Workmanship Since 1868 


WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Southern Representative 
M. BRADFORD HODGES, 161 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
New England Representative 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY, Providence, R. IL. 
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U.S. PAT. NO. 2258035 


HOPPER APRONS 







STEEL 

SPIKED. 
SPROCKET A 
DRIVEN: 















FOR ALL TYPES 
OF 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS 






you cain 6 ways! 


I. More and better production, because sprocket 
drive eliminates slip. 2. Fireproof. 3. Less upkeep 
due to all metal construction (pins ground, heat treat- 
ed and polished). 4. Less dirt. Knotwood stays bright 
and clean. 5. No choking or excessive waste. Stock 
can not work between interlocking slats. @. Save 
power. The Knotwood is light and works quite slack. 


More than 1000 in use. 


SJOSTROM MACHINE CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ . INc + PHILADELPHIA 























Selig’ s 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 


in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 





ATLANTA 




































SUPERIOR QUALITY 


any size and construction 


a 


practically as good 
as new 


EMERSON BAG & BURLAP CO. 


354-6 Peari St., NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: BEekman 3—0908 








99 


“Smoother than Grease 


Since 1890 





928) 
_— without 
| a drink- 


eo) / 5 Sa & 
BEARING 


Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 
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WILLIAM R. NOONE 
& COMPANY 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


105 Washington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 








Established 1831 


Noone’s 


S tan d ar d —THAT’S WHAT THE NATION ASKS! 


It can be done — it is being done! 
S | as h er & | O t h S Three shifts put extra strain i equip- 

ment, but U 5S high-efficiency Bob- 
Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by bins, Shuttles, Cones and Spools are 
name or style number. designed to withstand extra strain. 
: They're built to close tolerances — 
exceed all standard specifications. 
And back of U S products is U S serv- 
ice — call on us! 





Long experience in manufacturing Slasher 
Cloths and continuous experimenting have 
enabled us to produce several types of Slash- 
er Cloth, each especially constructed to give 
best results on the particular kind of yarn to : Let U S help you 
be sized. : 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of 
yarn means canna sized peel ts te S yy y | S F yy C fg I O N 
stops, easier weaving, more and better pro- : 


duction, and lower cost, We can supply you | G U yay R A N T E E D 


the right cloth for your particular work. 


On request, we will have our representative 
call and discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher : ’ 
Cloth in America. Our experience enables us BOBBIN & 
to build a Slasher Cloth that will meet your : S UTTLE 





most particular demand. Use NOONE’S 
SLASHER CLOTHS and be convinced. 








Sole Agents for 


|The Joseph Noone’ $ Sons Company _ GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Peterborough’ - - New Hampshire ; CHARLOTTE, N. C. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
Use Noone’s Roller Cloths, Noone’s Slasher Cloths, ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Noone’s Clearer Cloths. Birmingham. Ala. 
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STANDARD 


your BEST CHOICE FOR: 


¥ Peroxide Bleaching 
\ Kier-Boiling 

¥ Soaping Prints 

¥ Scouring Rayons 

¥ Scouring Yarns 

¥ Silk Weighting 

¥ Water Treatment 








DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 


Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, WN. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. - DALLAS, TEXAS 





SHAMROCK 


Canvas Baskets, Trucks 


Speed-up production — Keep ‘em rolling 
Ask your Jobber TODAY! MEESE, INC. Madison, Ind. 












PRECIOUS #” 
WAR POWER... from slipping away 


.. with CLING-SURFACE Belt Treatment. Gives a lasting effective grip 
that permits low belt tension — steps up power — saves belts, bearings and 
shaftings. Let us prove it with a generous Free Sample. Write... 


CLING = SUR FACE CcO., 1036 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y., U. S.A. 























7 TTD TT THLE LEE TELL tit TELLER LLL LLERLLLLLL LLL TELL LEAL rit 














An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


to a fully bound book. 


“The A. J. Showalter Co. | 


‘Printers and “Publishers 
Preis ewe 


CCOLELRLLUURERDOEERTERERORTEGTERTELL EERE EES EERE 
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What is YOUR Idea 
of FAST DRYING? 








in fifty-nine years ‘HIGH 
GRADE" Products have kept pace 
with the ever-changing requirements 
of the textile industry. That experi- 
ence is the best teacher is shown in 
the fact that today the name "HIGH 
GRADE" is outstanding as _ the 
highest standard of quality in bob- 
bins, spools, rolls, cones, skewers and 
shuttles. 








Your Estimate is Bound to be Way 


Very many of the nation's leading : eat 
textile manufacturers have standard- —Low...Unless You Are Now Using 


ized on "HIGH GRADE" Products 


throughout these years and we feel | 4 * s 
that we are partners in that leader- | Automatic 


ship. 


There's @ "HIGH GRADE" repre- PIECE GOODS DRYERS 


sentative near you who can supply 


te aa ach greatly on By greatly reducing the drying time for rayon, 
en aoe “he , ot a ‘ i cotton, woolens and mixed goods, these 
00, tha’ e titute for . ; , ; i 

a a a “NATIONAL War Production Dryers” enable 


experience’ when the demand is for ape 
finishing plants and departments to meet un- 


highe lit roduct, 
igher quality in any produc precedented demands for speed and quality. 


SENATE; << TONAL? Dryers are designed to provide 
economical operation; positive finger-tip control 

SAVED MS. BROWN GEORGE GIBSON BROWN of the drying medium under all conditions; the 
wrestsent Treas. & Gen’l Mer. drying of light and heavy goods, side-by-side, at 


the same high speed, without bar marks or creases. 
Every element involved in the fast, uniform drying 
of a wide variety of qualities, at moderate tempera- 
tures, has been perfected to the highest degree in 
these newest “NATIONAL” machines. Write today 
for complete information. 


“Founded in 1883” 


DAVID BROWN 
COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Southern Representatives: 
cueenvitrs, so... wae x moore == THE NATIONAL DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
N. HANCOCK ST. and LEHIGH AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DALLAS, TEX.. “RUSSELL A. SINGLETON CoO., INC. 
New England Agent: C. H. INGALLS, Providence, R. I. 


ail am ACCC DI 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN........ JAMES SUPPLY CO. 
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Straight Run Tenters 
Return Type Tenters 
a Stock ee 

Continuous Yarn Drye 


Automatic Loop Dryers 
Package Yarn Dryers 
Print Goods Dryers 

Truck Type Skein Dryers 


RR 





SPARTANBURG, 8S. C..MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD 


— icc 





a 


=) 
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Investigate the modern Red- 
Ray method of speed drying 
—TODAY. 









RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of Infra-Red Ray Combustion Equipment 


455 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





VARIOUS TYPES OF FABRICS 


are being 


Moistureproofed and Mildewproofed 
with 





€ 





PRODUCTS 


WATERSHIELD for waterproofing 


HYDROXY MILDEWPROOF 
Compounds No. | and No. 2 


Kali Manufacturing Company 
Manufacturing Chemists 


1410 North Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











The Finest Materials 





2 hit 
. > a a 
Oy } ee 
AY ( yt < rs 
ae 





from the four Corners of the World 


Produce Seyco Sizing 











The finest materials obtainable are used 
OTHER in the production of Seyco Sizing. Veg- 
PRODUCTS etable wax from Japan and Mexico, Gum 
Softeners from Holland and Java, Oils and Chemi- 
cals from home and abroad, are scientifical. 
Shuttle ly compounded into the highest grade warp 
Dressing sizing produced. Seyco Sizing is packed 
o in tight, rust-proof non-absorbing steel! 
Penetrants drums, which can be stored indefinitely. 
Alkalie ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 
Our well equipped chemical staff, directed by 














Dr. Seydel, a renowned chemist (honored by 
American Chemical Society as councilor), wil] help 
you with your Sizing and Finishing problems 


“A company is known by the customers it keeps’’ 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 


748 Rice St., N\W. ATLANTA, GA. 



















For Comfort 
and Convenience 


. make the Biltmore your Atlanta Home. You 
will enjoy the comfort and convenience which 
the Biltmore offers. Situated just outside the 
city’s center of noise, it provides thoughtful ac- 
commodations, within a setting of Peace and 
Quiet, for those who appreciate the best. 





600 outside rooms, each with bath... 
convenient parking and garage accommo- 
dations ... popular prices throughout. 


RATES FROM $3 


“The South’s Supreme Hotel”’ 


ATLANTA BILTMORE 
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MNKs 








° hd 
TO YOUR NEEDS 


ror ACCURACY anv SPEED! 


@ Practical textile men everywhere 
today find that Toledo accuracy, 
speed and dependability in weighing 
help them meet tough wartime pro- 
duction schedules! With Toledos at 
every weighing point... you can be 
sure of rapid, efficient handling of 
weight control...so important to 
keeping your costs down and produc- 
tion UP! Because of long research in 
textile weighing problems...Toledos 
are “tailored” to your exact needs. 
Send for illustrated “Toledo Textile 
Book.” Toledo Scale Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Toledo Printweigh ’ - xX : ; i Ee 
meets Textile produc- 











tion needs with unerring 
printed records and split- 
second speed! Prints 
BIG figures FAST...on 
thick tickets, sheets or 
Strips, with extra copies. 


6,500,000 


FEET of Holt Maple Flooring 

have gone into Southern 
Textile Mills during the past 22 
years---with complete satis- 
faction to the owners. 


Yardage Scales 















HOLT HARDWOOD COMPANY... OCONTO.WISCONSIN 
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CHAPMAN AND MEANS WHAT IT SAYS 
Dust-Proof 


Ball-Bearing 
ADJUSTABLE 
BOX ENDS 


Eliminate  break- 
downs and con- 
stant replacing of 
plain box ends, 





and permit mini- 
mum power to 
drive. Adjustable 
for clearance and 








alignment. Stew IRON 

WIRE 
For Steel Trough. . Also je a on 
Furnished for Wood Trough 


ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS © ENGINEERING SERVICE © TRANCO TRUCKS 
Don’ oe 4 aie hee nasa Ste “a protection NOW, Catalog 


I-41 shows typical installations and covers constructional details. 


TRANSMISSION CORPORATION = = Send for your copy today. Stewart maintains sales and erection 
= = offices in principal cities. 


2280 Niagara St. Buffalo, New York = | THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 


0 Se Oe, Wie i Me, Mi ly Seg ig ig Sig is iia Me tg Sia =, 
>? 




















Se aR ea ee hee 











924 STEWART BLOCK CINCINNATI, OHIO 
As HD: 


« Give good service as a matter of 
seuvncethae are popular because 
of their friendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service ... 




















HOTEL 
45th St. at 8th oduct L. HORGAN 


ARIA KRAMER Gen. Mgt. 
Presi — _ 


You will enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotels - 


* The ANSLEY stisnr , 
% The 0. HENRY sx<cnssore _- 1400. a 
* The SAVANNAH SAVANNAH 7 F a oe with private bath ae 7 Z , 
%*The TUTWILER #1eminsous 0. ates 


* Air conditioned bed rooms! 


vonrsoncy The JEFFERSON DAVIS. * 
vv onucans The ST. GHARLES * raat — 
asericce *The ANDREW JACKSON * | (eo 





% Air conditioned bed rooms! 





DINKLER HOTELS CO.uwnc. 


Carling Dinkler, Pres.and General Yanager 
OPERATING 3000 ROOMS iw SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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Built to exacting 


d ys te i 
: quality standards, of With Individually 
: *» finer materials, | a d 
Sanitiex Suskets. Motor Driven Rotors 
Hampers and Trucks 
have earned recogni- 
tion and preference 
in the textile field, 
because their superi- 
or construction as- 
sures longer life, 
greater durability 
and service. Yet they 
cost no more than 
the ordinary. 





























DANDUX greater value in 


NO. 100 LAUNDRY BASKET Dandux Baskets, 
Hampers and Trucks. 








C.R.DANIELS INC. 


Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 
101 CROSBY ST. °° NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Newark © Boston + Buffcio + Chicago + Cleveland « Detroit 
Milwaukee * Philadelphia + Pittsburgh © Alberton, Md 








You, too, will find 





 EGowines, Prowes Most Efficient 
Soe Floor CM Or Shearing Army 
Maintenance Duek. Balloon and 


Problems Parachute Cloth. 


These modern, ; 
motor-driven ma- 


chines are saving , 
time. labor and Mills report as much as 40% greater speed 


money for mills with improved quality of production. 
everywhere. 
The very best 


e 
equipment to keep SPECIAL FEA TURES 


any kind of floor 









LAWLOF R 


spotlessly clean— OF THIS NEW SHEAR ARE:— 

~ gen Ber gg 1) Individual electric drive for each rotor. 

linoleum, cement, 2) Better angle of cloth to knives. 

etc. 3) Removable knife and leger-blade units. 
Strong, section- 4) Simultaneous cloth rest setting device. 

et Sant ae 5) Greater rigidity, strength and compactness. 

pinsod — el Ask for Full Faets 

polishing brushes . 7 rors ‘ 

Ee HERM AS MACHINE CO. 
12 models of America’s Only Exclusive Specialists in 

Scrubbers—a size Clothroom Equipment 


for every job. Also 


Mop Tanks and HAWTHORNE. . NEW JERSEY 


Mop Wrin b ; 
p gers Representatives: 





Wri ji ; i ~ 
Bo te soa Carolina Specialty Co. R. D. Hughes Sales Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. Dallas, Texas 
Ss. C. LAWLOR CO. Ross Whitehead & Co., Ltd. 
Makers of Quality Floor Equipment for 40 Years Toronto and Montreal, Canada 





121 WN. Aberdeen St., Chicago, Iil. 





~ Uns 
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| CLASSIFIED ADS 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 








This is the Age OF SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 


Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers —Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 


National-Etartnep Finish —a new chemical treatment 








NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CQO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN’OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.--Otto V. Pratt, Union, Mills, N. C,--W. S. Jehnstone,. Charlotte, N.C. 








CULO LLL 


PEGGED and GLUED 
BRISTLES Stay Put! 





LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way. last from 10 
to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 when staples are or STAPLES 
WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia first dips the bristles and 


fiber in glue, then they are permanently pegged in. 


BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from 
them with 


collecting 
high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, 
Brushes can be refilled and returned in twe days. Freight is paid one way. = 
Cc. E. HONEYCUTT, PRES. AND MGR. = 


GASTONIA BRUSH Co. 





GASTONIA, 


reteceedi til 








PETIEIT iri titti ii 
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EATON AND BROWN 


Patent Attorneys 


1206 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N.C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Paul B. Eaton, Former member 


Examining Corps U. S. Patent Office 





' PROM 


Rockwood-Southern 
Short Center Drives 


Fiber and Metal Pulleys 
Bushings and Accessories 
Leather Belting 
V-Belts and Sheaves 
Veelos Adjustable V-Belts 


Westinghouse 
Motors 


on rolis, Gastonia paints 
glossy finish. 








N. C. 


PELUECCUUTECREGUEE ETE 











SERVICE 


® Southern Belting offers 
you prompt “One-Stop” 
Service on a complete line 
of mechanical drive equip- 
ment, that will save you 
time and money. You can 
fill all your drive needs 
quickly at 


SOUTHERN 2céxz 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
ATLANTA, 


GEORGIA 





T REPLACEMENT 





PECCEEGTLOLUGETELOOROELEREREG LENE 











WANTED: 


Good Brownell and Ring Twister Over- 
hauler and Fixer. Draft Exempt. Age no 
limit. Pay to start 70 cents per hour. 
Address Granite Falls Mfg. Company, 
Granite Falls, North Carolina. 





WANTED: 


A practical spinner around 45 years of 
age for overseer of spinning in yarn 
mill located in West. Give full partica- 
lars in first letter. Address Box 597, 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 



































MEN WANTED 


For Positions 
in the South 


Managers, overseers, fixers for seamless 
and full fashioned hosiery mill; Foreman 
silk spinning 5B machines and Coning; 
master mechanics; time study engineers; 
second hands cotton starching, bleaching 


and finishing; cost accountants: sewing 
machine fixers; assistant to plant and 
mechanical engineer; etc. Charles P. 


Raymond Service, Inc., 294 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. Over Forty Years’ con- 
fidential Employment Service for Textile 
Mills. 


POSITION WANTED 


Man 40 wants position as overseer carding. Man; 
years experience in card grinding, pickers, and 
frame fixing, second hand and help managing. 
Graduate of the vocational class in carding, also 
the I. C. 8S. Can produce the goods, both in 
production and economy. Am strictly sober, no 
runabout, strictly on the job. Address Box 601, 
c/o COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 














WANTED 


Experienced man able to take charge of 
narrow fabric department. Must under- 
stand all construction. Write full details 
in first letter. Address Box 602, COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 














Your Advertisement 
on This Page 


will produce results at small cost. Do 
you desire a position? Do you desire 
a ses man to fill a vacancy in your 
mill? Do you desire your business or 
professional card placed before the 
textile industries? 

Why not try an advertisement on 
this page of COTTON? Its 12,750 
copies per month reach the textile ex- 
ecutives, superintendents and heads of 
departments throughout the industry. 


Send in your advertisement today. 


COTTON 


GRANT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 
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THIS TRIO 


When One of Your 
Textile Machines Breaks Yown 


So, 72 HELP GRINP THE AY /s 
KEEP YouR TEXTILE MAcHINES PRODUCING! 


= FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
a LC 













a —_ -_ —— —__ 
—— — vee weer SES —— = —— ———— tl 














| GET MORE UNIFORM SHRINKAGE 
| | IN SANFORIZING = 


TWITCHELL OILS 3X, 3LX, AND 
RX PRODUCE SUPERIOR FINISH, 
MAKE PRODUCTION MORE FLEXIBLE 


Because of their superior surface tension reduc- 
ing properties, these oils promote extremely 





uniform wetting and shrinking in the Sanforizing THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 
Process. 
Moreover, they hold their wetting back proper- | for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 


ties indefinitely, permitting storage of goods 
before Sanforizing. Thus production schedules 
can be more flexible. 


Twitchell Oils 3X, 3LX and RX are stable against For your de-sizing problems — 
oxidation in high temperature drying. Never ; 
cause yellowing, rancidity, or gumminess. 





our technical men are at your 


service . . . Write: or ‘phone. 
Write for full details 


EMERY INDUSTRIES 
INCORPORATED @ CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Established 1840 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON. AVENUE, NEW YORK 





New England office Southeastern office New York office 
187 Perry Street 919 Mt. Vernon Ave. 1336 Woolworth Bidg. 
Lowell, Massachusetts Charlotte, N. C. New York, WN. Y. 
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Abbott Machine Co. ......... 51 
Abington Textile Machinery 
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Alabama Mills, Inc. ........ B-83 
Albi Chemical Corp. ........ ° 
Aldrich Machine Works ...... 88 
Allis Co., Louis ....... 63 and 64 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ..... 23 
Aluminum Co. of America ... ° 
Amalgamated Chemical] Corp.. B- 90 
American Air Filter Co. .... 43 
American Aniline Products, 
a Inside Back Cover 
American Cyanamid & Chemi- 
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American Leather Belting 
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American Magnesium Corp. .. 10 
American Moistening Co. .... * 
) American Monorail Co. ...... 80 
American Paper Tube Co. .. .286 
American Thread Co. ....... B-85 
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Barkley Machine Works ..... ad 
Barnes Textile Associates. Inc..270 
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Becco Sales Corp Trvtr 213 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co B-81 
Best & Co. Edward H.._._..._. 268 
Bibb Mfg. Company ... ...B-17 
Blickman, Inc. S. | 285 
; Bond Co., Charles .. ws 
Borne, Scrymser Co. . ..237 
; Bowen- Hunter pebbin Co 5 
Brandon Corporation B-92 
Brinton Co., H er ..261 
Brown Co., David - saaee 
Brown Instrument Co eer | 


Bunting Brass & Bronze Co.. 2 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. .285 
Butterworth & Sons Co. H.W 207 
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Caleo Chemical Division , j 





Calhoun Mills ; ere 
Callaway Mills ....B-73 
Cameron Machine Co. . _ e 
Canton Cotton Mills , ..B-1 
Carlton Yarn Mills ...B-74 
Carter, Inc., A. B. ..... cn ae 
Cartex Mills ... ae .B-100 
Chadwick-Hoskins (C: ....B-98 


Chapman Transmission Corp... 280 
Charlotte Chemical Labora- 

; eS Ee .272 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co..237 
Chicopee Mfg. Corp. of Gs...B-92 
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Cluett, Peabody & Co. 


(Sanforized Division) ..... 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
ene: Bees. Ge Bx Ba ccccccs 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 


Colt's Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
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Columbus Mfg. Co. ...... 
Commercial Factors Corp. 
Conco Engineering Works 


Cone Export & Commission 
a ae ee eee Gere 
Corn Products Sales Co. ..... 231 
Cotton-Textile Institute ..... 
Cramerton Mills ............ 
Cross Cotton Mills Co. ...... 
Crown Cotton Mills ........ 
Curran & Barry .......... 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co... 


Cutler, Roger W. 


D 


Dallas Mills ... 
Daniels, Inc., C. R. 


a ai 219 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. ...... 
Davison Publishing Co. ...... 261 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. ..... 
Deering Milliken & Co., Inc... 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc,. 


Diamond Alkali Co. 


Dixie Mercerizing Co. ........ 
Dodenhoff Co., W. D. ....... 


Dodge Mfg. Corp. 


Dommerich & Co., = F. . | . if 


Dora Yarn Mill Company 
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Riverside Mills, Inc. .B-82 
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Robbins Flooring Co. ee 


Rockwood Mfg. Co. ........ 2 


Rohm & Haas Co. .......... 190 
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Royce Chemical Co. ........ e 
Russell Mfg. Co. ........ B-82 
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Saco-Lowell Shops ...9 and 73 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc.. 15 
Sanforized Division ......... B-7 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G.. 24 


Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc..B-66 


Scholler Bros., Inc. ....... 263 
Scott Co., Henry L. 236 
Scott & Williams, Inc. ... . 242 
Scottdale Mills, Ine. ....B-100 
Selig Company ....... 274 
Seydel, Woolley & Co. ..... 278 
Shell Oil Company, Inc eo. 
Shingle & Gibb Leather Co 235 
Showalter Co., A. J. : ».266 
Sinclair Refining Co.. Ine =) 
Singer Sewing Machine Co _B-87 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp : . 
Sirrine & Co.. J. E .270 
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S. K. F. Industries, Inc. .. , & 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine : 
Solvay Sales Corp. : 272 
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CUT TIME AND COST- IMPROVE RESULTS IN ALL WET 
PROCESSING WITH BURK-SCHIER PINE SOLVENT XX 


Burk-Schier Pine Solvent XX Reduces Surface and Interfactal 
[Tensions Wets, Penetrates, Suspends, Dispers: .. Ald 
Detergents and Dyes. A Little Does a Lot and Does lt W ell. 


COTTON: In the kier, Pine Sol- 
vent XX brings the liquor in 
contact with every fiber, leaves 
uniform bottoms that dye and fin- 
ish more evenly. Boiling time is 
cut. Fibers are softer, fuller, 
more resistant to age-discoloration. 


atinous materials ... is safe f 
the most delicate fabrics. Used i: 
dyeing, makes the fabrics we' 
out and sink quickly. 
DYEING: Pine Solvent XX makes 
dye liquor penetrate the ha 

fibers and heaviest seams. It gives 
OO , , an even, level deposit of dyestufl 

. v7 ewes oe en ‘ ' " 
W L: Pine Solvent XX is valu of uniform depth throughout ever 


able in raw-woo!l scouring ™ s e fiber. Loose dvestuff and impuri- 


irreplaceable in fulling. From the ties are suspended for washing out 
raw stock it produces clean, soft, completely. 

really white wool in prime condi- 

tion for storage or further proc- PRINTING: In _printing paste, 


Pine Solvent XX wets pigments 
thoroughly, disperses them evenly, 
and holds them in suspension with- 
out agglomeration and until the 
design is on the fabric. Designs 
are sharp, colors bright and clear, 
no specks are formed. 


essing. In the fulling mill, it cuts 
time as much as 30% ... costs no 
more ... helps you meet contract 
delivery dates on time. 


RAYON: In boiling off, Pine 


Solvent XX rapidly emulsifies gel- 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
ot Var, leleic7 waa, || 3-}-) 4 - 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





Keep war production moving by keeping All orders subject 
. : +s Governmen 
your stainless steel equipment at top Fo girs a 


eficiency Regardless of the solution 
you use, clean your equipment thor- 
oughly at least once a week. Drain 
it, wash with hot water and dry 
with an air hose, or brush the 
bottom as free of water as pos- 
sible and then let it dry. This 
is your duty under the 
all-out war production 
program 









SPECIALISTS IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF 
STAINLESS STEEL 
DYEING EQUIPMENT 


S. BLICKMAN inc. 


106 GREGORY AVE., WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 
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A-P-T 
Yarn Carriers 


Tae RNAS tg RAISES we pati ds hho WR AS DO 


% 
oun, rae 


These carriers are made of layers 
of tough paper wound and glued to- 
gether around a former. Being thus 
“built around the hole” they run true 
on spinning, twisting or winding 
spindles, reducing vibration and wear, 
and promote free but controlled de- 
livery in the shuttle. 





All except worsted mule cops are 
also impregnated for water repel- 
lency, and hardened by baking. They 
resist distortion from changes in tem- 
perature and humidity, never splinter 
and seldom chip or split. 


Ask us about other advantages. 
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AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 
Established 1898... Waensachel Ahode Island 


» M. BRADFORD HODGES I6|I Spring St., N. W., Atl ae oe 
PLE SUC VUE SEM ORS TT OR 2 wesTAMAY CO) LTO. Hem iites aces 
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SPECIAL . ANNOUNCEMENT 








5 Dyers andl, jrnlohots. of 


COMFORTER CLOTH - 3.28 





-PWUD 134 


MOSWUITO SHEETING BARS - 2.50 and 3.75 


-PYD 2693 


MARQUISETTE NETTING GOODS 





Reg. U. S. Pat 


ofr 


-PYD 260 


Recognizing the importance of dyeing and finishing these materials eco 
nomically —1in a manner meeting our government's fastness requirements. 
A. A. P. chemists have developed a tormula which has been proven suc: 


cessful under large scale mill operations. 
We are prepared to assist you in setting up this formula in your mill 


A. A. P. is confident that this formula will strengthen the lifeline of your 
industry and we're genuinely glad to offer our continued cooperation to 
the American Dyer and Finisher in their efforts to assist and serve our 


Government during this period of national emergency. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, Inc. 


50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCHES 
Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. Chicago, IIl. 


Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. 
Toronto, Can. 


Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd. 


PLANT: Lock Haven, Pa. 
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Pei as never before, women are doing a 



















man-sized job of backing up the Army and 
Navy. The auxiliary forces are getting into 
it up to the elbows, doing more and more of war's grim 


and grimy work... releasing men to the fighting fronts. 


This means full ‘‘G. I.’’ uniform and kit for these 





regiments that are being rapidly recruited ... with re- 








issues at intervals that will be short because of the strenu- 
ousness of the work. Which means, again, stepped-up output 
from looms and al] other textile machines. And with this 


added demand comes the most urgent need yer for accurate .. = a 





Veeder-Root Counter-records to keep production on time and up 
| to quotas and specifications . . . to simplify accounting and 
provide the up-to-date data required on Government forms. If 
you are on preferential production, are you getting all the help 


you can from Veeder-Root 






Counting Devices? You can 









count on us to help all we can. 










Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick Counters are pro- 
viding “‘facts-in-figures’’ that help 
hundreds of mills to keep up with ever- 







increasing war production demands. 






And when the demand 1s for a change 
from 2-shift to 3-shift operation, 2-3 


Pick Counters are quickly convertible 








right in the mill, without disrupting 
production. 
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